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HBSTftACT 

Focusing on language experiences as the key to 
effective learning and living, this Oklahoma state curriculum 
publication fcr grades one through twelve suggests viable 
alternative': in learning to cope with a world that demands immediate 
changes, aca^^tive solutions to a nonstatic environment, and a mental 
flexibility for harmonious interaction with fellow workers and 
learners. Teachers are urged to place more stress on learning, and 
lists of teaching trends and expected outcomes are provided. Each of 
the four ''banks of ideas«» consists of about fifty classroom 
experiences, for each of which information is given on emphasis, the 
learning objective, suggested materials, teaching strategies, 
learning activities, and evaluation. A booklet containing 
supplementary materials serves as a companion guide in implementing 
this program. Contents include twenty categories covering the various 
language arts activities. (JN) 
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FOREWORD 



As I examined A Bank of Ideas, it seemed to me that English language arts 
teachers are making an attempt to share their creative ideas for involving students in 
reacting through personal or vicarious experiences to learning situations con^jmon to 
this Subject area. In some Instances, the students, themselves, were being given the 
opportunities to devise their own learning situations. 

The pressures of education today are forcing teachers and students alike to 
examine similar and familiar experiences from their own vantage points. Each has 
his own special ideas, his own individual slant. Yet. each must realize his ideas and 
his slant are overlaid by the experiences of every other individual who comes into 
contact with them. It is the hope of the Oklahoma State Departn.ent of Education 
that A Bank of Idea$ will be accepted in that light. Thus our students from 
kindergarten through grade twelve may be given the experiences of expressing their 
ideas orally and in writing, of overlaying the ideas they meet through peer 
discussion and through their stuay of literature, and of developing the ability to 
discuss divergent idea? even argue about ideas, with a feeling of comfortable give 
and take, rather than one of personal attack. 

The State Department gratefully acknowledges the contributions of every 
English teacher involved in making of A Ba4ik of Ide^s, and is pleased to offer it to 
all teachers in Oklahoma as an aid for enhancing their effectiveness in the teaching 
of English language irts. 

Leslie Fisher 

State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 



At the heart of education lie language ex|>erierKes, a term for alt language 
activities, tncludii^g observing, listening, speaking.readmg.writing, and thinking. 
LaiiQuaqc (S the key to effective learning and living. It permeates all the areas of 
livrnq in cind uut of scfiool directly and indirectly. 

A BANK OF IDEAS is an attempt by Oklahoma teadiers to help one another 
st't 3 t{V(itg learning atmospheie in language classrooms. 

Each uf the ideas has been classroom tested; yet, each may need adaptation for 
use in oit>er classrooms because of the uniqueness of each student's learning style 
a; id capability. The needs of the students in different schools can only be met by 
the teadier who knows the student, the school, and the community. Therefore, A 
BANK OF IDEAS is submitted to be used and adjusted, not only by teachers^ but 
by the stud'jnts as well. Feedback ♦rom parents in the local school districts might, 
aUo, be valuable m adapttng the ideas to meet local needs. 

Because the learning acitivities can be used at many levels, skill development 
has not been Uesignattid dt specific grades. However, A BANK OF IDEAS is 
designed to demonstrate as nearly as possible, under eadi teaching objective, a 
continuum of learning experiences from 1 through 12. The learning activities are 
designed to help the student develop the concept that the study of language in 
!;rhool is a vital part of their interaction during each day in and out of school. The 
keynote is Student involvement. 

Thrs state curriculum publication is limited, it cannot list everything to be 
tauglit in each school. It cannot name specific materials to be used. It is not a 
course uf study. Its reason for coming into existence is to set the tone for planning 
and revising guides used in individual schools. 

It is the wish of the contributors that A BANK OF IDEAS will aen^easanaid 
to enliafice the student's language experiences and his awareness of his purposes in 
studying English, along with the use of basic teKts and any materials the teacher 
wishes to use. 
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FOCUS 



Everyday everyone becomes rnore aware of the rapid changes that occur from 
Main Street to Wall Street. No one, reGijrdless of how remote he is from the large 
comniuntty can miss this acceleration with which the technological aqe has 
confronted us. Like the people of the seventeenth century, we are finding that the 
overwhelming volume of new knowledge calls traditional concepts and solutions 
into doubt. Nu longer can we rely on information of the past to pave the way to 
the future. In short, the fi tv^ri; overtakes the past before it ever arrives. These 
societal problems call for a new approach to learning, it indeed, society is to 
survive. 

In the nmeteenth century parents sent their children to the school hou^e to 
acquire basic skills - the ubiquitous 3 R's. Today parents can send their children to 
a distributing outlet to purchase hand computers that give more accurate answers 
better and faster than the human mind can ascertath. This computer solution to 
problems wotked satisfactorily until the impact of collecting information lost its 
novelty and the students suddenly realized that the joy or excitement of Hexing 
their sensory and cogttitive muscles had disappeared. Their learning styles had 
beconie flabby and they were mentally poor with excessive spare tires of 
information. Gathering information for the sake of information was a sterile 
exercise. Schools were manufacturing look-see products that found themselves 
turned out into a marketplace where diversity, plurality, and selectivity are 
pre.equisites for negotiations. 

When the students, crammed with their facts, could not transact in the 
marketplace, they quite naturally rebelled. The turbulent decade of the sixties 
serves to illustrate how convulsive and non-self -containing standardized information 
can be when learning is perceived only as an accumulation of empirical facts and 
figures. 

Within the context of explorations and research by recent critics of constructed, 
created education, we have designed this idea bank to suggest viable alternatives in 
learning how to cope with the work-a-day world that demands immediate changes, 
adaptive solutions to a nonstatic environment, and a mental flexibility for 
iidf monious inter'iction with fellow workers and learners. 

Trends in the learning process have pointed to critical directions that language 
experiences must take. It is imperative that Oklahoma language arts teachers 
PLACE MORE STRESS ON LEARNING. 
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TEACHING TRENDS 



1 . Emph;)si2e ledtning experiences gnd $tvle$ unique to persorv; development. 

2. Stress student use of language; concentrate on dynamic empJoynrtcnt of 
language, rather than pencil and paper nrtarking and filling in exercises. 

3. Incorporate all media as well as the printed word 

4. Recognise the fact that schools must reflect the plurality of American culture. 

5. Make verbal mteractton the heart of the program. 

6. Include forms of speed) such as daily conversation, small and large group 
disa'ssion. forum, monologue, role playing, improvisation, and oral 
interpretation of literature. 

7. Concenirdio on a few learning objectives at one time. 

8. Build concepts with physical, oral, written, and evaluative activities. 

9. Emphasize student investigation and problem solving. 

10. Encourage students to recognize alternative solutions on many levels; social* 
philosophical, and political; and to develop a tolerant attitude toward choices 
made by other members of society. 

11. Use pantomime and dramatization at every le^iel as an organic method of 
learning. 

12. Produce language in social iituatk}ns; playing games of logic and thinking, 
discussing with peer groups, collaborating on revisirtg compositions, and 
verbalizing cognitive tasks. 

13. Stress the concept that language development will affect the pupil as a learner 
and as a human being. 

14. Conduct English usage lessons orollv to provide students with ear training for 
acceptable forms. 

EXPECTED OUTCOME 

In balance with his capabilities, the student will be able 

1. to observe details and, using all his senses, relate the details to his total 
environment 

2. to use oral speech forms and techniques appropriate to his purpose 

3. to apply the skills of marginal listening, attentive listening, appreciative 
listening, and analytk^al listening to oral communication in which he is involved 

4. to interpret with understanding the materials he reads 

5. to communicate in written language 

6. to apply logic and analysis in problem solving 

7. to work independently, to assume responsibility, and to display self-motivation 

8. to identify reasons for and to make value judgment 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



IDEAS (U 



WHAT AM I SAYING? (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Stimulate thinking and oral speech 
development. 

Loarnixig Objective 

Student will demonstrate his ability to 
think and speak before his classmates. 

Suggested Materials: 

BullHin materials: 
Animal pictures 

Pictures of individual persons showing 
different moods. 



1. Provide pictures of animals 
depictintf different moods, 

2. Encouraeo students to bring 
pictures of animals. 

4. Elicit types of moods animaPs faces 
diow. (Use pictures of people to 
llluiitratc moods • anger, happiness, 
sadness, wonder, amazement, 
content, jealousy.) 

7. Tape or have teach^^s aide or 
teacher write what the children say. 

8. Have it typed and mounted beskle 
the animal pictures for all the 
children to read. 



RKCOGNl/lNC; ME IN MY WRITING (I) 



Emphasis: 

Oral language transferred to reading 
Learning Objective: 

Student will dictate an experience story 
and road his story after it is typed. 



1 . Encourage student to tell 
experience story for taping. 



an 



Teacher or aide 
student tells it. 



tapes story as 



6. 



Type story and return it to student 
for personal reading. 

On each child's birthday, write his 
dictated autobiography tor a This Is 
Your Day chart size book. Show 
some cleverly written pages to get 
first birthday child started. 
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BEST m 



IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



Student oommittee help teacher c: 
teachers aid^ anrange pictur«*tt on 
the bulletin board. 

Children gather in small groups and 
discuiitt posted picturejj and moods. 

Give all an opportunity to tell what 
they think at lea£t one animal in. 
liaying. 



Teacher observes development of oral 
speech and child^s ability to think. 




2. Tells experience story. 

6. Reads own typed sentences. 

7. Discuss with parents important 
facts to be used in autobiography. 
Dictate story for teacher to write 
and provide pictures to illustrate 
page. 

8. All students read the This Is Your 
Day story, immediately after it is 
written, and reread the stories 
whenever they want to during free 
reading time. 



Teacher checks student^s ability to 
recognize and read his own vocabulary 
in written form. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

SEE THE TALK WRITTEN DOWN (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Writing is the talk ot someone. 
iMming Objwtive: 

The student will perceive that the 
printed word is first a spoken word* 

Suggested Materials: 

Chart sized sheets of paper on which to 
write dictated stories* 

Many different kinds of felt pens, 
pencils, and crayons. 

Finger paints and paper. 



!• Provide a contmon exp- »ence for 
children-niaking ^ meihing. 
oiiaerving sonmething. visiting some 
place. 

3. Write children's remarks as they are 
visiting together* 

5, Provkle a period for finger painting* 
Help students understand Hnger 
painting can be an abstract 
expression of almost any kind of 
story. 



7. 



AsdicUtionu taken, talk about the 
use of capitalization, punctuation, 
and gelling in the **let's see'' 
method. (Now, let's see, we need a 
period here because that's the end 
of your sentence.) 



9. 



Continue developing the concept of 
writing being talk on paper. 
Dictation should not be a one time 
lesBon, It should be used all term* 
off and on, (Students nfiay dictate 
labels, rhymmg words, words to 
complete open-ended sentences, 
and sentences to one another,) 

ORAL LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE THROUGH SIMPLE GRAPHING (I) 



£jnphasls: 

Conceiving, graphing, and interpreting 
graphs for oral language experience. 

iMming Objective: 

The student will create a simple bar 
graph and key and provide copies for 
classmates to interpret. 

Suggested Materials: 

Tag board for background. Colored 
squares of g*.wmed paper. Felt tip pens. 



Lead students through the inductive 
process into constructing a simple 
bai graph. Only after the graphing is 
complete is it gwen the label 
"grap^*** A key should also be 
constructed in the same manner. 
£Kart with a discussion about pets. 

Give each child a colored square of 
paper matching the kind of pet he 
has. Provide tag board for graph. 

Guide students into discovering 
the need for key to interpret the 
graph and introduce terms 
**graph,** **key/' and 
"interpretation.** 

Help students form small groups to 
create topic graphs and suggest a 
few topics^ such as favorite flavors 
of ice cream, favorite kinds of 
reading material, favorite colors, 
colors of eyes, cotors of people. 



IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Discuss common experience. 

4. Read together what was written. 

6. Paint and dictate a story for teacher 
or aides to record on chart for later 
reading. 

8. Look at painting and read together 
the stocy tt told. 



Teacher observes student*^ ability io 
read his own story. 



3. 



Teacher may ju 
learning by fin 
interpretations. 



Students discuss kinds of pets they 
have after they hove read o** had 
read to them stories and poems 
about pets, such as those in The 
World of Language, Book L 

Decide on a different colored 
square of gummed paper to 
represent each kind of pet, red for a 
dog, blue for a cat, etc. (This in the 
final analysis will become the key 
to this graph.) 

5. Children with the ^me kind of pets 
will paste their squares in horizontal 
rows on the tag board thus 
diffcovering that a graph is merely a 
"picture** of a set of facts. 

7. Work out a key thus discovering a 
key is merely a tool for reading a 
graph. 

8. Practice reading kind of pets graph. 

10, Bach group decides on a topic, polls 
others in class, organizes data, 
makes the graph and creates a key. 



Each group in turn presents graph to 
class for oral interpretation. 



:e degrees of student 
graphs, keys and 



ERIC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
VOCABULARY COLLAGE (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

VocatMilary da/elopment. 
Objective: 

The student wilt select a topic word and 
find and relate words to it. 



1, After reading about a subject, have 
students select a topic word. 



3. 



Provide old 
pamphlets. 



magazines and 



Encoura^^e students to use words on 
coUages m oral class interaction and 
written communications. 



LANGUAGE BFXONGS TO ME (I) 



Emphads: 

Elemental recognition 
belongs to man. 

Learning Objective: 



that language 



The student will write stories to 
prescription, leading to an elemental 
understanding that language belongs to 



man. 



1 . Display pictures of people talking 
and ask students what they might 
be saying. 

3. Guide children into a discussion 
about man being the only animal 
who talks and what this ability 
means to num. 

5. Ask students to choose an animal 
they micht like to be and write a 
story telling some of the things the 
animal can do. End the story with: 
I am a human being. I can talk. 
Write a beginning and an end on the 
board for a sample. 

7. Group students for proofreading 
stories. 

9. Re«empbasisse man's gift of speech 
and how ;t has helped him. 



* ^ 41 * * * * « * * « « « 4i 41 41 41 « « « m « 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Write topic word on a large paper. 

4. Cut and paste related words in a 
collage effect on their poster. Words 
may be synonyms^ adjectives, 
adverbs. 



Student display collages on bulletin 
board. 

Teacher checks on use of the new words 
in class discussion and in written 
assignments. 



6. Show collage, point to a word on a 
displayed poster and ask another 
student to pronounce it, or use it In 
a sentence, or draimtize it. 



2. Tell what people migfjt be saying 
whUe teacher writes it on the board. 

4. Discuss as a class. 

6. Write stories something like this: I 
might like to be an elephant. I 
could shake the ground as I run to 
the nver. t could play m the water 
and squirt water on my friends. I 
could walk slowly up the trail from 
the river, swinging my trunk and 
reaching out to get fresh tender 
leaves. 

But. I am not an elephant. I am a 
human being. I can talk. 

8. Proofread and prepare story for 
display. Dlustrate to make them 
more attractive. 

10. Discuss as a class the importance of 
man*s ability to talk. 



Teacher rates student participation in 
learning activities and check.s written 
work. 



4141****41 «i 4i * 41 41 4c « 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

WRITING WHAT HAPPKNKD TO ME (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Writing and proofreading. 
Learning Objective: 

The student will develop an experience 
story on his own level and will 
demonstrate his knowledge of correct 
sentence structure and word usage. 



I , Give example of an experience. 
4. Divide students into (^roupik 
8, Display experience stories 



WRITK A STORYBOOK (I) 

Emphasis: 

Creative and imaginative writing. 
Lsamiig Objective: 

Student will, over a period of time write 
an original story book. 

Student will demonstrate a knowledge 
of sentence strtinture. 



1. Read a simple, but colorful^ story 
to studenU each day for several 

days* 

2. Begin discussion of writing; guide 
chfldren to realization that an 
author does not have to be an adult. 
Tell them they will each have a 
chance to be rw authors. 

3» Aid cliildren who require 
stimulation inspiration by 

furnishing th< r^> ideas, pictures; or 
unfinished sAnt<.nces for a 
beginning. 

5, Find time during the day, as 
students Hnish stoiy drafts, to sit 
with each child and edit" his story 
with him. 

7. Type story for g .uh child, when he 
hands it in, and place it in his 
storybook folder. 

TO. Provide time for volunteers to read 
stories to class. Group students for 
further reading and listening. 



ERIC 



IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Talk about experieoces, 

3. Bach student writea or dictates a 
story about an experience. 

5. Head experience stories. Give 
listeners opportunity to ask 
questions about anything not 
understood. 

6. Student (^up wilt proofread stones 
for sentence structure, word usage, 
and punctuation. (Use granunar 
texts as necessary). 

7. Write corrected story and share 
with class by display* 



Teacher rates students on writing or 
dictating experience stories. 



4. Write stories in free time at school, 
at home« or during a time 
designated as ''author hour.** 

6« Proofread with a partner, then 
make final copy of story to hand in. 

8« Ohistrate the stories' in folders 
during free time or on art day« 

9. Select best stories from folder and 
bind into booklet* (Each child 
selects from his own folder and 
makes his own booklet.) 

11. Read and listen to stories* in 
groups. 



Teacher may obseive increase in 
creativity shown in successive writing. 

Students may compare degree of 
perfection in the mecnanics of writing 
m the Hrst and the last stories. 



ERIC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A LEPRECHAUN? (I) 



Teachirtg Strategies 



Emphaas: 
Creath^e Writing. 

Learning Objective: 

Student will write creatively and share 
wring with classmates. Students will 
increise reading vocabulary through 
writi ng and reading what they have 
vwriften. 



1, Introduce a topic, discuaa to 
promote interest and build 
vocabulary for the writinft. 
Example: 

Have you ever seen a 

leprechaun? 

Where was it? 

What did it look like? 

Did it make a noise? 

What kind of noise? 

3, Afi the students respond, write 
words on chalkboard, newsprint or 
overhead projector so that pupils 
caw itffer to them later when they 
begm to write their stories. 

Continue building interest and 
vocabulary only to a point at which 
children can be left to create the 
main points and ending. 

In the leprechaun stones, for 
^ample, the teacher might lead 
students to understand the legend 
of catching a leprechaun means 
getting a wish granted. Suggest 
pupds use their imagination and 
write about catching a leprechaun. 

6. Stories could be typed by teacher 
or teacher's aide and dittoed for 
children to share. 



A OR AN? (I) 

Emphasis: 

Detenniners as noun signals - a, an, the, 
my. our. their, our. 

Learning Objective: 

Student will identify detemniner words, 
nouns that go with them and any 
descriptive words between the 
determiner and rtoun. 



1. Guide children In examination of 
the use of determiners. 

4. Put simple words on board such aa 
apple, horse, box, airplane, etc. 
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BEST COPY flVAIUBLE 



LMrning ActWitias 



Evaluation 



2. Psutkipate in the clisi discussion 
prior to writing. 

4. Create story and illustrate it. 

5. Read story aloud to a small reading 
group or to class. 

1. Read emh other's stories. {This 
builds vocabulary, i>ecause children 
learn to read each other's words.) 



8* Class discusaioti of new words 
added to reading vocabulary. 



Tetcfaer and students rate the student's 
creative writing through comparison 
with past writing, noting sentence 
length, word usage, and unique ideas. 

Teacher observes student's ability to 
read new words a« they read stories to 
one another. 



2. Identify noumt next to determiners. 

3. Name descriptive words. 

5. Write original sentences, circle 
determiners. 

6. Write sentences leaving out 
determiners and exchange papers 
with neighbors. Classmates Till in 
missing words and underline nouns. 



7. 




Play "I'm gobg on a trip." Child 
says Vm going on a trip and Vm 
taking an unbreUa« Next child may 
say. Vm going on a trip and Vm 
taJcing a ball. 




Teacher judges child's ability to 
detennine various noun signals and to 
recognize nouns and descriptive words. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

WHAT THE EAR HEARS AS CORRECT, THE TONGUE SAYS (I) 

Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Pronoun and verb usage 



i or me 
we or us 
he or him 
she or her 
they or them 



is or are 
saw or seen 
did or done 
went or gone 
came or come 
ran or run 
am or are 
does or do 



Ldaming Objective: 

The student will practice^ through his 
own oral or written language, the use of 
each of the pairs of pronouns or verbs, 
ONE PAIR AT A TIME: then 
demonstrate his ability to use them 
according to the accepted grammatical 
pattern. 



Suggested Matetieh: 

Teacher information Sheet No. 1 



2. 



5. 



7. 



«*«**««* •AAAAA^iAAAA^i** 



Provide enough varied, hrgh interest 
oral activities for students to 
develop ear training for accepted 
usage of the pairs of words. Present 
them one pair at a time, using the 
ssme pair with widely varied 
acitvlties until the acceptable form 
is tlxed deeply in the listening 
mind. Use a positive approach in all 
teaching strategies. Never say to the 
students. ''Don*t say, *Theboysis 
ntnning/** Get students to practice 
acceptable usage through listening 
to their own voices as they make 
sentences with teadter help or as 
they play usage games in small 
groups. 

Use exercises in language arts 
textbooks for reinforcement after 
adequate ear training if the 
actWitles are judged suitable for the 
positive approach. Always teadh 
usage from the correct form. Never 
burden the student %vith the 
incorrect form in print in a 
textbook* Space activities 
throughout the year, so the 
students do not become bored with 
usage lessons. 

Before beginning activities, listen to 
identify thoae students who already 
have an ear for acceptable usage. 
Use them in small groups as 
chairmen, auditors^ score keepers, 
or whatever supervisory position is 
needed. 

Introduce the pair of words to be 
used and hdp students make 
sentences with first one word then 
the other. 

Assign students to small groups, 
desijpiate the students identiftea 
earlier for the tyge leader needed 
for each activity. Choose an activity 
from the teacher information sheet 
or use one of own making. Give 
students directions for the activity 
chosen. 

After sufflcient practice on a j)air, 
ask students to write five sentences 
with each word in the pair. Check 
sentc^nces and if they are correct, 
have student tape them, reiieating 
each rerttence three * times, then 
listen to the tape with the purpose 
of reinforceing ear training. 



ERIC 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



4^ Make sentences with words 
presented, as^ the teacher writes 
them on the board or a chart. Read 
each sentence together as it is 
completed* 

6. Follow directions and participate in 
whatever activity is being used. 

8, Write sentences^ get sentences _ 

checked* tape them according to | Through teacher observation and 
instructions* and listen to the tape, testing. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
LISTENING DESIGNS (I) 



Teaching ^ategies 



Emphasis: 

Listening and following directions. 
Learning Objective: 

Students wilt listen to directions end 
build 9 design* 



6. 



Prepare geometric figures and 
backgiround dseet for pupils. 
Taacher uses a prepared design and 
gives directions to studenta. *'Flace 
a red circle in the upper right hand 
comer* Place a green rectangle 
below it/' 

When the oral description of 
the picture has been given 
completely* tha teadier holds her 
picture up to show the class* 

Provide each student with two seta 
of geometric figures and two 
background ilieets. 



PICTURES TELL STORIESvl) 

Emphasis: 
Creative Writing 
Learning Objective: 

Pupil win develop a story about a 
picture. 

Suggested Materials: 

Pictures to stimulate creative thinking. 



1. 



4. 



6. 



Di^Iay a pteiure or pictures that 

tell a deftn^ tf^ory. 
Example: 

Tha picture shows an old 
cowboy boot* One liitten is 
walking across the instep* 
Another kitten is in the boot 
looking out at the 6rst one. 

Start claas discussion about 

pictures. 

Give children a chance to write 
their own stories about the 
pictures* 

Provide an opportunity for each 
child fo read his story if be wiibes. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



2. Makt detignt at dictcttd. 

4. Compftiw thtir detign with 
teacbtrls. 

& Uie one set of geonittrk ngvuret to 
creita own dt<ign». Work in pairs 
giving dmctfama and following 
directiona. 



Evaluation 



Each pair ratta themsalvea oo giving and 
following directions. 



2. Look at and tal!: about pteturoa. 

8. Qo into nmU groupa to make 
farther obaaivatkina about the 
pictures. 

5. Each ftudant cbooiaa a favorite 
picture and writes a story. 

7. Reader notes any dianges needed in 
capitalisation, punctuatk>n, 
qsalling, or lentence structure 
during oral reading of story and 
makes changes before giving copy 
to tcMber. 



Teadier observes and records apparent 
growth of child's vocabulary end 
evklence of creative thinking. 
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A BOOK 0/ lUFAS 

. . . Til vrs Tin: way it knds. (I) 



Teaching Strategics 



FAUplidsis: 
Writing creatively 
Learning Objective: 

Student will use his imagination to write 
creatively. 

^gested Materials: 

Fitm that tells a ^tory which could have 
multiple endings. 



1. Show a nirn, ^oppin|{ just before 
the eoding is revealed. 
Example: 

"The Little Mermaid'' 

3, Show film ending. 



1 IM .\ WEATIlERiMAN! (I) 

Emvhasis: 

Vocibulary 

LeaiTiing Vocabulary: 

The st ident will broaden his vocabutar>* 
of nebtriptive words relating to tht 
v^ather. 



1. Ducus« the weather with class 
membera. 

2. DiscJfis descriptive words they may 
use to tell about the weather. Make 
a chart of these words. 

3. Encourage students to use 
testbooks to look for descriptive 
words. 
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IDEAS ll) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



Uve imaginatiun to write an ending 

for the film. 
Example: 

W rite how mermaid 
changed herself to get back 
to the bottom of the sea. 

3. Read endings in groups and corrt>ct 
any errors noticed during reading. 

4. Use suggestions from classmates and 
teacher for further improvements, 
and rewrite for comparison to film 
ending. 

6. Oral discussion of how students* 
endings compare with film ending. 



Teacher notes use of imagination, 
creativity, and participation in group 
activity. 



4. Role playing * Each child pretends 
he is a TV weatherman. 

&. Prepare a weather report using as 
many descriptive words as possible. 

6. Give weather report. 



Students discuss role playing guided by 
such questions as: 

1. Did the Htild sound like a TV 
weatherman? 

2. Did he use descriptive words 
well? 

Hien determine the accuracy of the 
choice of words used by reporter. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
PATTERN A POEM (i) 



Empahsb: 
Enjoying poetry. 
Learning Objective: 

Student will read poems silently, sharu 
favorites through oral reading, and write 
own poems. 

Suggested Materials: 

Books ot poems for youn^ children. 
Textbooks with poems. 



Teaching Strategies 



X. Make available poetry to read and 
read some to the class, 

2. Read select k>ns of Haiku « Limerick^ 
and Cinquain to the class and 
discuss con»tructk>i.i of each. 

4. Write one of each type on the 
board. 

(a) Haiku - an ancient Japanese 
verse form with seventeen <Qrllables; 
the first and third lines contain five 
syllables; the second line, seven. It 
contains a picture making 
descriptkin and a statement of 
mood or feeling, 

(b) Limericks are very ^lort poems 
that are usuaUy amusing because 
the ideas in them are rather 
nonsensical or absurd. It is a five 
line verse with the fiwl» second and 
fifth line rhyming, the third and 
fourth forming a rhymed couplet. 
The last line makes a surprise or 
humorous statement. 

(c) Cinquain - a one word title, two 
words describe the title, three 
words show same form pf action, 
four words express feeling, and 
one word in the last line is a 
synonym for the title. 

6. Make available a supply of art paper 
and crayons or colored pencils, 

0. Display projects on bulletin board. 



10. Type, ditto, and staple copies of 
itudent*s poetry, leaving a few 
blank pages. (These may be bound 
in cloth or constructk>n paper 
covers.) 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 

3. Re&d Gwn scdection^ of poetry and 
share a favorite poem with the dass. 

&• Write one poem oi nore for each 
type. 

7. Dtustrate a poem. 

8« Each pupil print or write one of his 
poema on art paper. 

1 1 jHlave an autograph party, uaing 
poetry hooka. 



Evaluation 



Teacher tapes oral reading of poetry for 
comparison with iater oral reading. 

reacher evaluates written and illustrated 
presentation of poetry. 

Teacher observes extent of writing and 
enthusiasm. 
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A BOOK OF IDFAS 

IJSTKN IT HAPPENS THIS WAY (1) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Listening for sequencing. 
Learning Objective: 

Student will demonstrate his ability to 
listen for sequencing by arranging 
Illustrations in proper sequence after 
listening to the reading of a story. 

Suggested Materials: 

Myths and legends to be read by teacher 
or taped for listening. 



5. 



Select and read a story aioud, 
tellini; students to listen and 
remember proper sequence. 

Suggest chQdren choose one part of 
story to illustrate by drawing a 
picture. 

Diflcuss and show children how to 
wi-ite a caption senteace that goes 
with a picture. 



7. Di^lay illustrations. 

9. Group students for listening and 
provide tapes of stories in which 
sequencing Fs important. 



WRITING WHAT YOU HEAR (I) 

Emphasis: 

Listen for note taking and report 
n'riting 

Learning Objective: 

Student will denfwnstrate listening skills 
by taking notes for the purpose of 
collecting thoughts, facts, or ideas and 
commt niuating them in a report. 



1. Read small parts of content 
m.aterial (perhaps one sentence or 
more) at a time. 

2. Ask questions to motivate note 
taking as: 

Is this important enough to 
want to remember and repeat? 
If so, what words could we 
write to help us remember this 
idea or fact? 

What word will help you to 
remember? 

For starters write some of their 
examples on the board - with sentence 
suggested by the words or phrases. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Listen for proper sequence. 

4. Bach student chooses one part of 
the story smd illustrates it. 

6« Write caption or sentence telling 
about their picture. 

8. Arrange illustrations in proper 
sequence. 

10. Listen in groups to tapes, then 
discuss sequence in story. 



Children will decide if illustrations aiv 
in proper sequence according to story* 
(Reread if need arises.) 

Teacher will observe student ability to 
sequence. 



3. Listen for key words in sentence or 
for topic sentence. 

4. Write a word or phrase which will 
serve as a reminder of a fact or idea 
to be used later m a report. 

5. Test some "reminder*' words 
against each other searching for 
better ones. 

6. Read through their own notes and 
write sentences to form paragraphs 
making a report. Later they will use 
learning, intentionally in some 
subject area other than language 
arts, and report in language ciass on 
rate of carry-over. 



Students can read reports in small group 
or pairs for self evaluation and 
constructive criticism. 



ERIC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
WHAT HAPPENED? (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Sequencing ideas 
Lsaming Objectfyc: 

The student wiii sequence Ideas through 
ordering events that lead to a definite 
pictured situation. 

Suggested Materials: 

Pictures that have been mounted for 
children's use. 
Tape recorders 



fibow picture |X>rtraying 

intriguing »ituatioa. 
Example: 

A sliced pie with two 
pieces misiing ift on the 
open «vindow stU. A box I6 
under the window. A small 
child has fallen off the box. 
One piece of pie is between 
his legs, and another is on 
top of his head. 

Help children understand how in 
organia^e thinking in order of events. 



4. Group students 
activities. 



for learning 



WORDS TO GIVE A PICTURE (I) 

Emphasis: 

Descriptive words 

Leamijng Objectives: 

Student will use descriptive words to 
enable others to identify from a similar 
group of pictures the one he is 
describing. 

Suggested Materials: 

Pictures 
Dictionaries 



7. Keep a log of sequencing reiqH>nses. 

8. Select one of the pictures and list 
order of events given by the group 
usmtf it. 



Provide a practice session with the 
class in describing a picture so there 
is no doubt as to.what the picture 
shows. 

Hand out pictures* cut bom 
magazines, books, etc. that are 
somewhat similar. 
Example: 

Pictures of children of 
different countries. 
Pictures of different 
families eating dinner (farm 
famfly, 1900 family, city 
dwelling fam3y). 



6. 



Provide eadt student with a new 
picture. 
********************** 
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teaming Activities 



3. Work out sequencing of picture 
shown. (Class participation) 

5. Choose » picture, study it and 
decide on the order in which events 
leading to the pictured situation 
may have happened, (group 
participation.) 

6. Go to tape recorder, teacher, or 
teacher aide and tell what 
happened, (^up participation.) 

9. Discuss whether order of events 
could have been different and still 
reached the 3ame pictured situation* 




Through observation of individuals 
knowledge of sequencing. 
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3. Work in groups of two or three. 
Study the picture, than using the 
most vivid words, describe the 
picture so other groups will have no 
doubt as to the picture. 

4. Use dictionaries to be sure of word 
definition and to find synonyms. 

5. Write description in paragraph form 
to be read as key to pictured 
kicntincatk>n. 

?. Tell to be written or write a 
descriptive sentence for the picture* 



Teacher displays pictures and reads 
descriptive sentences as students match 
numbers of pictures and descriptions. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

PUT THK KVENTS IN THEIR ORDER (1) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Listening with a purpose 
Learning Objective 

The student will listen to recall the 
sequence of events in a story. 

Suggested Materials: 

Storybooks 

Discarded literature books or reading 
books 

Sets of teacher mi*de sequence cards 
Teacher made worksheets 
Magazine 



1. Select a story to be read to 
students. Make sets of cards of 
events in the story. The cards may 
be made from discarded books with 
the selected story in them. 

2. Discuss leaminc objective with 
students* Show tne cards and tell or 
read the story. 

3. Group students by three*s. Give 
each group a set of shuffled event 
cards to be arranged in sequence. 

5. Select another story and prepare 
sets of pictures of hapenings frr.D 
it. Read the story. the sets of 
pictures to students to be arranged 
m sequence. 

?• Make tapes of stories and prepare 
work sheets for next two activities. 

10. Suggest students could make 
sequence cards of their favorite 
stories for others in the group to 
work. 



bi>:nd and digraph game (I) 



Emphasis: 

Auditory discrinnination 
Learning Objective: 

The student will listen carefully to 
identify the initial consonant blend or 
digraph and will use the same blend or 
digraph to join the train. 

Suggested Materials: 

Cards with initial blends or digraphs 
found in names of town in Okl homa. 
states in the United States, or nations 
Examples: 



Blends 
bl 
bi 
cl 

sm 



Black well 
Bristow 
Ointon 
Seminole 
Digraphs: 
ch China 
sh Siawnee 
th Thacken/ille 



1. Start the game by telling the 
students how to go on this train 
trip. Examples: I'm going to China, 
and I'm taking a cherry, or Vm 
going to Shawnee and Vm 
taking a shoe. 

3. Act the official ticket checker 
and allow each child to board the 
train if he takes an item beginning 
with the chosen blend or diagraph. 
Display blends and digraphs that 
might be used. 

4. Choose at random a child to be the 
engine. 

6. After evaluation, follow up using 
other auditory experiences for 
those needing more help. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



4. Diicusft and arrange event cards in 
order. 

6. Arrange pictures in sequence. 
Students could potiition themselves 
Oefore the class tor thiM activity, 

8. After li^ening^ to a story or 
darrative poems, identify the 
beginnings the middle and the la^ 
events from a hst of events on the 
worksheet. 

9. After listening to another story, 
identify the events of the story 
from a lut ot events oti the 
worluheet. (some events from the 
story, some not) 

11, Select stories, make sets of events Peer group determination of group 
or pictures. Head story to small participation and evaluation of 
group and provide sets of cards for individual worksheets, 
them to sequence. 



2. Determine the sii«mricance of the 
be^tinniri^ dirrroph in f*hiria and 
chen-y* Dvi i.lf f n word::i other than 
cherry iUa^ \wonld be a ticket to 

5. Child acting as «ctiiflue looks at 
display of bttndjk and digraphs, 
dtcidos «»t\ .1 town, sidte, or nation 
for destin.ti«»n and the carj^f*. and 
starts *.vjii; in und out between 
the de!kk^» tcllmg where he is f;oi 
and what he is taking. If tne ticket 
checker validates hij» ticket^ he calls 
the name uf a (*hiid to join the 
train. Thi^ child stand«« tells where 
they are j^oin^ and what he is 
taking. If hi:, tickf^t i.s in order, he 
joins the tram bv placing his hand& 
on the shoulders of the first child, 
and they ^Hi^ii ^^round, fur him to 

choose the mtxt passenger. Through observing student's 
Ounttnue until each child is able to discrtmmation and use of blends and 
choose the cf>rrect carjjo for the diagraphs. 
trip. Then start with another en|{ine 
and another destination. 




A BOOK OF IDEAS 



EXPERIENCE APPROACH TO SUBIFXT-PREDICATE 
RELATIONSHIP (I) 



Teacfung Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Sentence Concept. 
Learning Objective: 

Through a discovery approach, the 
student will develop a working 
knowledge of subject and predicate 
relationship in a simple, declarative 
sentence. 

Suggested Materials: 

Childs own language 

Pencil 

Paper 



1. Start discussion by mentioning 
something interesting seen during 
the day. 

3. Discuss expanding one word to a 
subject duster. Help students 
expand a few from one-word, low 
image to middle image (bird - the 
beautiful, little brown bird). 
Explain voice pause and commas. 

S. Using i4udents' writings, discuss 
simple, dedarative sentence 
patterns with emphasis on subject 
and verb relationship. 

10. Make display of students' sentences 
with heading. Subject and Predicate 
Relationship in Simple, Dedarative 
Sentences. 

H. Post display on bulletin board for 
students to read. 



ALPHABETIZE? WHY? (I) 

Emphasis: 

Alphabetizing 
Learning Objective: 

Student will observe use of 
alphabetizing in the business world and 
practice alphabetizing in real situations. 

Suggested Materials: 

Large alphabet cards and/or setj of 
alphabet cards 
Primary dictionaries 
Telephone directories 
Name cards for filing (3x5) 



use 



to a 

of 



1. Arrange visit for students 
business office to observe 
alphabetizing in filing. 
3. After trip, guide students into 
discussion of why office workers 
alphabetize in filing. 
5. A^ if being able to say the 
alphabet is important in filing, and 
if so, why. 
7. Provide each child with an alphabet 
card and/or a set of alphabet cards. 
9. Give each student a dictionary. 
11. Group students by five*s and ask 
each student, an turn, to open his 
dictiomury at random, call out a 
word and note how quickly all 
others in the group find the word. 
Suggest making a class roll and 
write names on the board as ghren. 
Bring up alphabetizing in telephone 
directories and suggest class roll 
could easily be turned into a dass 
telephone directory. 
Reproduce directory so each 
student may have a copy. 
For evaluation, pmvide each 
student with a set of name cards to 
be filed in alphabetical order. 
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13. 
15. 



17. 
18. 



IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. otudt>nts name ^>me things they 
havt* «»<n as ibv teacht»r or u 
situdent lists the nouns on the 
board. 

4. Students M?lect words; fri>m board 
or use other words of thoir choice 
and write subject clusters to hand 
in. 

6. Vf^ng the hand-out :»ubject clusters, 
students can sug^^est predicate 
dusters to make simple, declarative 
sentences. A few samples could be 
put on the board or over head 
projector starter. 

7. Students will read some of their 
sentences aloud as they proof for 
capitalization, punctuation, spelling 
and communicative powers, then 
proof others silently. 

5. Select one sentence for display. 
Write in as beautiful hand writing as 
possible, sign name, and g;ve to 
teacher. 

9. Put papers in individual folders. 



Through peer group discussion students 
proof-read for reasonably correct 
subject-predicate development, 
capitalisation, punctuation, and 
spelliiifT. 



2- Observe, ask questions, and listen to 
explanation from office workers. 

4. Discuss reasons for alphabetizing 
and explore uses of alphabetizing in 
school. 

Discuss knowing alphabet in order. 
From A to 2, call out letter and 
place in alphabetical order and/or 
arrange scra;nbled set of alphabet 
cards in order at indh^ idual desks. 
Explore alphabetizing in the 
dictionary. 
12. Follow instructions given in step U. 
14. Each student says name when it 
should be entered cn the class roll. 
AH check carefully for right order. 
16. Make class telephone directory. 
19. File name cards in order. 



6. 

a. 



10. 



Students discuss use of alphabetizing in 
places other than classroom. 



Teacher rates correctness of filing name 
cards by alphabetical order. 



****** ***«**4(*4t«*****« 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

WRITING AND PROOFREADING SENTENCES (I) 



Teaching Sbggestfons 



Emphasis: 
Sentence structure 
Learning Ohjectife: 

Student will construct sentences and 
proofread them through criteria 
questioning by teacher. 



Build lesson from interesting 
discussion overheard before classes 
bef^ln. Recall fome of the topics and 
ask students *o write a sentence or 
so about «ftn. 

Kelp students write by criteria such 
as this: Think about what you want 
to say. Write then read your 
sentences silently. Doea it make 
sense? Does it ask or tell what you 
are thinking? Does it say what you 
intended? 

Write evduatlve cnteiia on board 
aiKi discuss. 



BUILDING SENTENCES (I) 

Emphasis: 

Building sentences 

Loarning Objectives: 

Put.ils will make sentences following 
patterns in literature books. 



1. Prepare cards IV^'^ for pupils to 
draw: Examples: 



fwHr] 



I shall bei 



around the block 



in the morning , 



happy I 



jionilingl 



2. Show students how to build a 
sentence to pattern by using cards. 

4. Pair students to make sentences 
from cards. 

7. After all have made at least five 
sentences combine two pairs and 
ask pupils to read the patterns and 
their sentence and discuss successful 
patterning. 
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IDEAS (1) 



Ledrntng Acttvittes 



2. Write seniences. 

4. Check sentcnce$ by criteria. 

5 He«d *>me sentences forclasonates 
to see if they make sense. 

7. Muke a final copy of sentences to 
be evaluated by teachers accord tntS to 
criteria on board. 



Students anci teacher evaluate by 
criteria: 

U the sem-eocc? about someone or 
something? 

Does it t^tl wriiat t-he someone or 

something doei» or i^? 

Did It <t^t witH a capital? 

Did it end Hitli a perbd» que^ion 

rnark or ex^lairmation mark? 

Are the Hi^rds all spdled correctly? 



3. Select and discuss different 
sentence patterns found in 
literature books. 

5. Bitch pupU draws ten cards at 
random (20 to a pair) and makes 
sentences from cards according to 
patterns they choose. 

6. Write each sentence as it is made. 

8. Take turns readini; sentence pattern 
from literature and sentence made 
according to pattern and discuss 
correctness of patterning. 



Teacher oUsorves pupil 
patterning s^nterKe^ 



success in 



erJc 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

ASKING OR TELLING, THE SENTENCE IS THE THING (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Forming sentences 
Lwning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his 
understanding of how to ask questions 
and tc make statements. 



1. Explain the difference between 
questk>iti^amS statements. 

5. Emphasize* the need for placing the 
correct punctuation at the end of 
each sentOiice. 



TELL IT, WRITE IT AND ILLUSTRATE IT (I) 

Emphasis: 

Speaking and writing 
Learnij)g Objectxt^e: 



Student will communicate experiences 
through t}Oth oral and written language. 



1. Start an oral discu«akin of a hobby 
or trip. 



3. Ask students \4> write experiences 
they have discaised. 



5. Suggest that students create 
illustrations to go with their stories. 



ACTIONS DO SPEiVK (I) 

Emphasis: 

Oral punctuation 

Learning Objective: 

Pupil Will use facial expressions to 
corvey oral punctuation. 

Suggested Materials: 

Pictures showing facial expressions of 
emotion. 



1. Observe pupils on playground and 
list sentences they use, such as I can 
eat ten hamburf^ers. 

Select from readers sentences* such 
as» Look at the lazy donkey. 

2. Make three copies of each sentence » 
one ending with a period, one with 
an exclamation marl;, one with a 
questk?n mark. 



3. Show a few f>k?tures and help 
students examine how facial 
expressions communicate. Ti« facial 
expressions into oral punctuation. 

6. Group students and distribute 
selected sentences. 

11. Point up the fact that sometimes 
word order for telling, asking* and 
exclaiming sentences mhy be the 
same with end punctuatk>n to 
determine the oral interpretation. 
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IDEAS (x; 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. PnieticG nr diking oral sentences for 
both questions and statements on 
any topic. 



3. Practice writing each kind of 
sentence discui»sed. 

4. Pmofread sentences and make all 
corrections (such at capitalisation 
and punctuation) before the 
sentences are evaluated. Use text as 
needed. 



Display papers for students to read then 
discuss according to structure, 
punctuation, and spelling. 



2. Join in discussion 
experiences 

4. Write down experiences. 



of their 



6. Make illustrations to show with 
their written eaiperiences. 

7. Draw the illustratwins on film strip 
in color. 

8. Record the eacperionces on cassette 
tape to be played as Uluatrations are 
slu>wn. 



Through oral and written ^eech forms 
appropriate for grade level. 

Through sharing illustrated experiences 
with entire class. 



4. Class discussion about pictures 
showing facial expressions of 
emotbns. 

love fear 
hate surprise 
anger excitement 

5. Pupils dramatize occassions for 
these feeling^;. 

7. Small groups of five dramatize three 
copies of selected sentences. 

Examples: I can eat ten 

hamburgers. I can eat ten 

hambufgers? I can eat ten 
hamburgers! 

8. Draw pictures illustrating one 
emotion. 

9. Write captions for pictures. 

10. In small groups, individuals will 
read a selected sentence for others 
to punctuate in the air. 



Students check on individual pujpi! 
reading of selected sentences according 
to punctuation at the end of the 
sentences. 

Teacher keep folder of indh^idual pupil 
work and observe improvement in 
punctuation of written work. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
RKCOGNIZING PKONOUNS (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Pronouns 

Loarning ObjMive: 

The student will listeit to recognize 
pronuuns used in oral language and will 
be able to substitute pronouns for 
rouns in written lar>«^age. 



1. 



After pronouns 
introduced, select 



have been 
a short story 
which contains several pronouns. 
Teacher cr pupil reads the selection. 



5. 



Teacher asks for two volunteers to 
converse aloud - ustnc no pronouns 
in the conversation. 

Teacher and children discuss the 
need for pino nouns in oral language 
and written language. 



P VRAGR AIMI PRODUCTION (I) 

Empliasis. 
Paragrap^i writing. 
Learnuig Objective: 

The student will oiganize his thoughts 
around a central idea# put them into 
proper s^uence, and construct 
sentences which are meaningful to him 
and which express his ideas to others. 



1 . Help children practice 
sentences in proper order. 



writing 



3. 



Bxi^ain to children a good 
paragraph has no unnecessary 
sentences. (Use grammar text, if a 
suitable one is on hand.) 

Read short paragraphs and have 
children tell the main idea. 



6. Suggest topics 
paragraphs. 



for writing 



Help children discover the 
difference between a story 
paragraph, a describing paragraph, 
and an explaining paragraph. (Use 
grammar text.) 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Listc^n to ti*»k«ctiun, clappini* oach 
time a pronoun is heard. 

4. Listen to conversation. Clap if a 
pronoun is used. 

6. Write a short paragraph • using no 
pronouns. Trade papers. Rewrite 
the paragraph, sutjsititutin^; 
pronoun2» for nouns when 
appropriate. 



7. Read original 
paragraphs. 



Teacher: 

Judge to what extent the student 
understands the use of pronouns. 



and rewritten 



4. listen to stories and records. 

5. Intcrp. 3t v.* hat author meant. 

7. Go for walks and write about what 
was seen. (Use the dictionary. Use 
proper ounctuation. Find 
descriptive words.) 

8. Make up riddles to gain skill in 
furnishing details about main idea. 
Play a *Taragraph Game.** (Children 
copy sentences from a paragraph in 
some book leaving spaces between 
sentences. Cut sentences in strips, 
shuffle all sentences, and give each 
child ssrveral strips. He tnen 
combines his sentences trying to 
n;ake a paragraph out of them. He 
may write one new sentence to link 
the other sentences into one main 
idea,) 

10. Individual students choose one type 
of paragraph and wt ite an example. 
Proofr^, edit and hand in for 
rating. 



Each student rates his own paragraph by 
comparison with his past performance. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

m:N UN LS SAID TO SNOOPY/' (1> 

Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Quotation marks. 
Learning Ob/ect.Ve: 

The student wili write a composition^ 
Including dialogue with the proper use 
of quotation marks. 

Suggested Materials: 

Cartoon strips 
Overhead projector 
Transparencies 



1. Ask children to copy balloon talk 
from cartoon strips on paper. 

2. After children have completed 
copying the cartoon talk» take one 
of them (with the students 
permi ssk>n ) and copy on a 
transparency* 

4. Teacher uses cartoon notes to make 
a croup story on the blackboard or 
overhead projector with children 
helping her with the use of 
quotatio n mark s a nd other 
punctuation as needed. 



PAINTIN(; PICTURKS WITH WORDS (I) 



Emphasis: 

Conceivirtg and verbalizing to describe 
pictures. 

Learmr}g Objectives: 

Student will practice using descriptive 
words and prepare a description for 
display. 



1. Collect and mount on tag board 
pairs of picture object which lend 
themselves to descriptive words. 
Example: 

two entirely different kinds 
of chairs, cars, animals. 

3. Aid students in grouping by four s 
or fwe's and choose a leader to 
present orally the description 
worked out by the group. Pass out 

pictures. 

6. Provide magazines and old books 
iiom whkrh students may cut 
pictured objects to make a bulletin 
board di^Iay of descriptions. 



ERLC 
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IDEAS (I) 



LearnirK} Activities 



Evaluation 



3. 



5. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



7. 



Class dUcuss^ ways or methods of 
showing who ia talking and what is 
being said in a story* 

Children take their own cartoon 
strips and notes and write their own 
stories. 



Tea-hci i.. e*:ks for proper use of 
quota^ iiju . . i Heir stories. 



Interact with teachers for assurance 
of knowledge of deacribing words. 
(May use language text if teacher 
finds one that lends itself to this 
type of learning.) 

Without other groups seeing* each 
list words to describe the piture. 
Arrange description in order form 
genera] to more Q^ecifie for 
presentation. 
Examples: 

old, broken down, wooden, 
soft, padded* velvet 

Each loader presents description for 
other groups to name object. When 
it named picture is shown. 

Select a pictured object, mount on 
a sheet of paper and write 
description and arrange on bulletin 
board. 



Students and teacher evaluate material 
prepared by each student for bulletin 
board display. 



* • * * » * • « « 41 41 41 4> 41 4* « « 41 41 ^ 
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A BOOK OF IDFAS 

LtTS SOLVK A PIIOHLKM (I) 



Teaching Strategics 



Fjnphasi&: 
Problem solving 
Loaniitig Objective: 

Student will write a statement of a 
problem, list the elements of problem 
solvmg, arxi arrive at a possible solution 
of the problem. 



that 



IS 



I. Point out a problem 
important to the class. 
Example: 

Books have disappeared 
from the reading center. 

3. Divide class into groups of five. 

5. Help students establish ground rules 
for discussion. Write rules on the 
board as they suggesst them. 
Examples: 

Talk one at a time. 
Stay on the subject. 
Chairman see that everyone 
has a chance to talk. 

9. Put best solution on traoiparency 
for all groups to study. 



I RKSPECT SO.VIKBODY (I) 

Collecting, organizing, and recording 
information 

l earning Objective: 

The student will investigate many kinds 
of gainful employment. collect 
information about one kind of work he 
or she thinks is of high service to 
mankind, organize and record the 
findings. 

Suggested Materials: 

Stones, filmstrips. and films related to 
different kinds of work. 



Anrange contacts for students with 
persons in many different kinds of 
work. (Try to get past the firemen 
and pulk^eman contacts generally 
used in the primary grades.) Trips 
to busines:»es. factories, clink^s, state 
or county offices, employment 
offk^es. 

Group students to discuss kinds of 
work and peonle in the world of 
work. Ask each student to decide 
on one he or she thinks is of high 
service to mankind. 
After students have chosen^ help 
them prepare for recording Hndings. 
by telling them to begm with I 
respect the (occupatk>nal name?). 
Show them how to expand the 
beginnini; sentence by recording 
information about what a person in 
the named occupation does. Discuss 
ending with a statement which leis 
the reader know the composition is 
finished. 

Ask students to pass thair 
compositions around tne room so 
each student may have an 
opportunity to read at least five of 
them. 

(Later on this kmiwl^ge may be 
expanded to activities about 
responsibilities in the world of work 
witn a composition on "'Somebody 
Is Responsible." A second 
expansion can lead to each student 
examining his or her responsibilities 
and a compKosition on "These Are 
My Responsibilities." Booklets may 
be made of all compositions with a 
few illustrations.) 
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IDEAS (1) 



Learning Activities 



Fvstuation 



2. Write a statement of the problem, 
(students with help of teacher) 

4. Choose a chairman and a reporter in 
each group. 

6. DittUfis the problem, following 
ground rules. 

7. Chairman and reporter present 
findings to total group. 

8. Decide which group has best 
solution. 

10. Studv transoarenrv and discuss 
reasons why the solution was best. 



Each student lists dements of pr<>hIoni 
solving us*»d in arrivinfj at ht»st dilution. 

After a yivrn period of time, children 
evaluate how well the problem hasb«*on 
solved. 



2. Become aware of many different 
kinds of work with help from 
teacher and interaction with 
classmates. 

3. Increase knowledge of world of 
work through individual 
investigation. 

5. Discuss findings, then each i;tudt.>nt 
decides on the occupation he or she 
respects. 

7. Oii^anisse information fur a rough 
draft» write, proofread, and prepare 
f'nal copy. (If students are first 
gradera, they will dictate their 
compositions to the teacher, an 
aide, or high school students who 
may come in to help on such 
occasions.) 

9. Read compositions by other 
students. 



Kvalu.'itt' through siudtMit diM:ussi<>n of 
kn<iwl<*dt;e they have ^aln(*<) and how 
well they met the objective. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS a 

;4 



(I) 



Teaching Strategies 



investigation 
Ltdrning Objective: 

Student wiH gather, interpret, and 
organise information concerning signs. 

Suggested Matemls: 

Signs fromT.G.a Y. 

For Sale. Help Wanted. Sold. Keep 
Out, Bad Dog, Garage, For Rent 

Filmstrip about signs (One is "Mind the 

Sign.") 

Newspapers, magazines, art materials 



1. Introduce investigation concermng 
si^ns with questions^ such as: 
what can we learn from signs? 
Where do we find signs? 
How many different signs can you 
remember seeing lately? 
Where can we look for information? 
How can we report our findings? 

^ Ask students to be aware of signs 
seen wherever they go during the 
week-end. 




LIBRARY MAPPING (I) 

Emphasis: 

Categorizing books in the library corner. 
Leaning Objecti\^e: 

Students will categoriste books in the 
language arts center to facilitate choice 
of books for free reading. 
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Help students develop criteria for 
categorizing library corner books. 
Examples: 

Books which provoke laughter 
Books about the world nearby 
Books about imaginary 
adventures of toys, animals, 
and children 
Books about nature 
Books about mechanical thiols. 
^Teacher should consider 
background and maturity level of 
students, as well as the range of 
reading ability within the group.) 
Help students understand ana 
distinguish between truth and 
fictk>n. 

Start discussion on need to further 
categorize each books as to level of 
difficulty. 

When all details are worked out, 
make a chart with envelope poiskets 
marked with criteria workeif out by 
students* 

Encourage students to help in 
setting up and keeping a free 
reading language arts center that is 
an attractive, inviting, and 
comforUble place to browse and 
read. 

Gukie students, when several have 
read and catef^orized the same 
book, in comparison of cards. 



BEST copy flVAiuiBi£ 



IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



View vi«uul«» teacher provides ot* 
diffomnt signs and organise into 
committees to investigate what can 
be learned from si^n&. 
Explore classroom, playground, and 
surrounding areas for signs. 
Examine newspapers and magazines 
for signs. 

Cut signs firom newspapers and 
magazines and paste them on poster 
board for display. 

Discuss, in committees, signs seen 
over the weekend. 
Decide why the signs were posted. 
Choose a sign and vtnrite a story 
about why it was posted. 
Read story in groups. 

11. Select ads or signs that are related 
to a specific pur|>ose. 

12. Given a situation, students will 
make signs to fit a specific purpose. 



5. 



7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



Teacher rates each 
performance on activity 12. 



student's 



^t$tm***mmmm** *********** 



2. Work out criteria for categorizing 
books and decide how to keep 
records of books by categories. 

4. Discuss ways of indicating if books 
are easy» average, or advanced 
reading and decide on best way to 
do so. Decide if books should be 
marked as fiction or non-fiction. 

6. After reading a book, categorize for 
filing. 

One suggested way: 

Write title and author on a 
3x5 card, mark to indicate 
type and level and file in 
proper chart pocket. Sign 
name at bottom of card. 

H. Continue to browse, read, and 
prepare cards to be filed in pockets 
of chart. 



Teacher checks student's ability and 
interest in meeting learning objective. 




m*m ************ m****m* 
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A BOOK OF IDFAS 



SMMl FRY RKSKAKCH (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



SbufCfs of library infornr^aiion ami 
pdstime 

Loavning Objective: 

Student will tour library to become 
be{ttT acqudinteti with as a source of 
mforrtiuiion jrxj pastime. 



Anrantji* with librarians for students 
to tour central ;iChaoI library or 
children s section of city library. 

Prvpuros students for tour by 
disxrussini; with them what they will 

.see. 

Leadzi discusifiiion after library tour, 
tu be sure auuents became familiar 
with general encyclopedia and 
dictionary, know the need for guide 
words in l>oth these 8ouiteii uf 
i nf omiation, understand the 
meaning of fiction and non-fiction. 

Give an asu^ignment for each child to 
gain practical experience in 
checking out library materials on 
sipecif ic subject or title. 



MATS ONI 

Ef'^phasis: 

Role playing it?ading to oral and written 
exerci&es. 

I earning Objective: 

Student will categorf/e hats during oral 
flisciissjon. rol*» play person sugqested 
by hat, and plan student projects 
dround hat drsplay. 

Suggosted Materials: 

Tl^^ Hund rtid Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins 



1. Head or have students read The 
Five Hundred Hats of Bartholo mew 
CuBbins bv DrTSeuss. ^ 

4. Ask students to bring hats that 
could bt» keys to categories. 

6. Pick a hat and role play the person 
whp would wear it. 

H. Group .students for role playing 
with nat:^. 

10. Encourage students to plan 
expanded activities: 

Kxamples. Creative writing 
(two hats talking to one 
anuther. a lost hats' lament, a 
oi one natk>nality among 
nvtiuy hats of the same 
naiiojwliiy). Library (find 
otliw hat iitortes. masterpieces 
in art of hats, poems about 
hats). Art projects (drawing 
hats to fit words denoting 
pertionalities or occupations). 



o 

ERIC 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Tours library with guide to explain 
clrculatioii center, card catalog, 
fiction and oon*fictaon sections 
picture files» listening centers, 
magazine racks, children's browsing 
center, rules for borrowing and 
returning books, library hours and 
how to get a library card. 

4. Spend some browsing time examining 
easy level encyclopedias, 
fiction and non-fiction books. 



Evaluation 



Teacher observes interest shown during 
library visit and efficiency in using 
source materials to meet future learning 
acperiences* 

(Check out something fpecific) 

Teachers rates student *s practkral use of 
library experience. 



7. Go to library in onai! groups and 
check out book according to 
assignment. 



2. Discuss how Bartholomew's 
ersonality changes as he changes 
ats. Discover, with help from 

teacher if needed, that real people 
choose hats to match their 
personalities or to fit their joq 
requirements* 

3. Categorize hats by porsonaltties, 
jobs, natk>nalities. 

5. Brinjs hats to class and arrange them 
on interest table in language arts 
center. 

7. Explain^ orally, who is wearing the 
hat. why, and if it is for a 
traditk>nal, functk>nal or decorative 
reason. 

9. Select a hat and role play in group 
for others to discuss. 
11. Organize and share projects with 
others in class. 



Teacher observes student's partkripation 
in and performance of learning 
activities. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
DONT TALK, ACT (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Pantomime 
L$^ning Objective: 

Students will use facial expressions and 
gestures to convey ideas to the group. 

Suggested Materials: 

Ideas from A Student-Centered 
Language Arts Curriculum. Grades K*13 
by James Moff ett. 



yoi 
Mo 



1, Introduce students to word, 
♦•pantomime/* hy writing on the 
board and asking if anyone knows 
what it means. If someone does, 
start discqssk>n^ if not ask leading 
Questx>ns to an understanding of 
tne meaning. 

Help students do a few "Pretend 
ou are*s" suggested by Mr. 
iOffett, such as, 

Pretend you are a giant striding. 
Pretend you are a hobbled 
orisons. 

Pretend you are opening a door 
that is hard to opert 
Pretend you are drinking 
something that is unpleasant. 
4. Call attentk>n to use of facial 
e?(Dressio ns and gestu res when 
pantomiming. 
6. Ask indhriduals for one-word to be 
pantomimed by the g^oup. Teacher 
may need to do a few one word 
pantomimes with group. 



IJSTEN AND EXPRESS IN BODY LANGUAGE (I) 

Emphasis: 

^/{ovement to nrtusk: (body language) 



Learning Objective: 

Student will demonstrate through body 
movements his interpretatbn of music. 
He will use his body to demonstrate 
how the music makes him feel or what 
it makes htm want to do. 



Language Arts 
by James 



Suggested Materials: 

A Student-Centered 

Curriculum, Grades 

Moff ett. 

Record Pfayer 

Records, such as, 

Runnin' Wild - Dory Schory 
RCA Adventures In Music Series 
Night on Bald Mountain 
T$chaikowsky's Chinese Dance 
Turkish Rondo 
Gounod's Funeral March 
Electronic Music 



1. Instruct students to listen quietly to 
mupk: and make mental notes of 
what the musk reminds them of 
and what they would like to do. 

2. After playing record, lead students 
into di8cussk>n of feelings during 
the playing of the record. 

4. Have students move desk back to 
allow room for free movement. 
Provide scarfs or cr^e paper 
streamers for use If students are 
inhibited. Play recording a second 
time. 

6. Teacher brings group back together 
to diacuss problems. Usually group 
will decide there should be no talking 
or touching during free movement. 

Some mail grouping may be done. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Lddrniog Activities 



Evaluation 



3. PaDtomtme as a toval group. 

5. Students mak^ up their own 
**pretend*' s^uatk>ns, take turns 
coming to desk, whispering to 
teacher, and pantomiming 
classmates guess. 

7. Pantomime as total group one-word 
suggestions, such as, buttorHy, 
juggler, awakening, old, resting. 



Subjective - Does the student use facial 
expressions an gestures to convey ideas? 
Does he do this without Ulking. 



3. Talk alTOut feelings and listen to 
classniates talk about theirs. 

3. Move fireely and give expression to 
feelings stimulated by music. 

7. As students become more free and 
more are partkripating (They do not 
have to partkipate), they group in 
threes for group interpretatk>n. 



Subjective Did the students 

demon site understanding of use of 
body language in their individual and 
group interpretatk>n<i of music. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

PLAY IT AS IT HAITKNKU (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Sequertclng 9od role^playing of familiar 
stories. 

Learning Objectives: 

Tho student will role-play story in 
proper sequence. 

Suggested Materials: 

Familiar story such as "Red Riding 
Hood," 'The Boy and the Goat." 'The 
Pancake/' 'The Twelve Sillies." 



1. Read familiar story to student. 

3. Teacher lists on ihs board as the 
students give them to her and also 
helps define setting^ character* 
action. 

4. Teacher divides students into 
groups (assign heterogenoously). 

7. Teacher may extend this lesson to 
rewriting of familiar stories ingroups 



PUPPET SHOW (I) 

Bnpftasis: 

Reading, writing, and dramatizing 
Learning Objective: 

Student will read stories, select one for 
a puppet show, make puppets and 
present show. 



1. Introduce students to the fun of 
puppetry. 




2. Provide boxes and materials for 
puppets. See that elementary 
literature books are available. 

3. Group chikiren by fours or fives. 

5. Listen to groups and make any 
suggestions needed for 
improvement. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning ActtvttidS 



Evaluation 



2. Students will recall for teacher the 
setting, character, and action and 
work out definitions for each. 

5. Gioup^ v^iU decide roles tbey are to 
play within the ((roup. 

6. Croups role-play before total group. 



Teacher evaluates students on basis of 
roIe*playing of stories in proper 
sequence. 



4. Read stories, choose one, and make 
a box« hand, or sock puppet. 

6. Present puppet shows by jproups. 

7. Write an original script and give 
another puppet show 



Teacher judges interest and 
participation of each pupil in group 
projects, and presentation of puppet 
shows. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

UTTLE BLUE RIDING HOOD (I) 



Tesching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Listening skills 
Learning Objective: 

Student will demonstrate his listening 
ability by noting word substitutions. 



1. Reftd a short, interesting story to 
the class. Reread the story 
substituting new words for the 
original ones in selected placea. 
Example: 

Red Riding Hood might 
wear a bhie cape and meoi 
a bear on the way to visit 
her aunt. 



USTEN AND DO (I) 

Emphasis: 

Listening with a purpose 
Uarning Objective: 

The student will listen with the purpose 
of following directions. 



SHAPE BOOKLETS (I) 

Emphasis: 

Developing conceptual vocabulary 
Learning Objective: 

The student will make shape booklets in 
wht^ he or she writes sentences using 
conceptual vocabulary. 

Suggested Materials: 

Materials needed for making booklets 
Pictures of articles students mkyme for 
models when making backs (Teacher 
information sheet No. 2) 



Tell stud&nts what the learning 
objective is, then ghre a seriea of 
directions* such aa, v!V to the 
door; wr'k to the ^wi.xri*v; hopi 
four times on your right fr^^w, then 
go to your seat, hut on the *..'iky , pat 
Martha on the head once '* Call a 
child's name and ask him or her to 
follow the directbns. 

Place sevcnU obje«^ts on a table or 
desk. Name three or four of the 
objects and call on a child to corae 
and pick them up in the order 
named* 

Lead diacussk>n on how to help 
one*s self to listen with a purpose. 



1 . Show ctudenta a shape booklet 
made by former students or by 
teacher. Tell them they can really 
have aome aducatk»nal fiin making 
shape booklets. A booklet tiUed 
"What Is Sweet?" could be shaped 
like a sugar bowl or a sugar cube. A 
''Vlliat Is Sour?'* booklet could be 
shaped like a pickle. A back 
illustrating a band aid could be used 
for "What Is Stkky?" and a razor 
blade drawing for "What Is Sharp?" 
As many sentences as the student 
wants in answer to the title may be 
r€X!orded in each booklet. 

4. Display booklets for student 
rf^adicg and ei^oyment. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. 



Listen to original version of story. 
Listen to the changed version* Clap 
their hands each time they identify 
a substituted word for original word 
in the story. 



Teacher observers degre# of alartness to 
story changes. 



2. Child called on tries to follow 
directions. He may give the next 
senesof directions. 

.4. Child called on picks up objects as 
he remembers them being named. 

6. Share, through discussion, findings 
on how to listen purposefully. 



Teacher observes performance of each 
student. 



2. Decide on which coi^ept to use« 
design, and make booklets. 

3. Write sentences on scrap paper. Qet 
a few clasanstes to help In 
proofreading, then write sentences 
on booklet pages. (Sentences may 
be illustrated according to students* 
wishes.) 

5. Take booklets home and explain to 
parents, old'^r brother or sister, or 
an adult friend. 



Teacher observes participation and 
finished booklets. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

WHERE DOES THE WORD BELONG? (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Vocabulary Ddvelopment 
Lsarnittg Objective: 

Student will categorize words as a 
means to increasing vocabulary. 



L. Prepare a Ftymoutb Chart with 
the«c categoriea: 
Words for people 
Words for things 
Words for places 
Words for what we do 
Words for how» where* when 
Words that describe 
Little words that help 

I Select some words from reader and 
horn discussion* place on cards to 
be filed in categories and dii^ibute 
to students. 

L Guide discussion to multiple 
categories of some words. Chooses 
word such as dream and use it in 
oral sentences. 
Examples: 

I bad a dream. 
I dreame^ last night. 
We biiilt a dream house. 



A NOUN SAFARI (I) 

Emphasis 

Adjective-noun combination vocabulary 
development 

Loarning Objective: 

The student will learn the function of 
descriptive adjectives for nouns in order 
to construct sentences with the 
adjective -noun combination. 



Familiarise students with the 
concept of a safari by relating 
stories of them and by supplying 
pictures related to safaris. Explain 
about going on a noun safari 

Group students and appoint a guide 
to point our various nouns ^long 
the way* if there is a need to do so. 
(Guide is e^>ecially valuable for 
peer group remforcement«) 

Discuss the roles played by 
adjective-noun combinations in 
sentences. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evwtluation 



3. Decide categon^ into which word 
fits and put it into that chart 
pocket. Cbaose other words to be 
printed on cards for categorizing. 

5. Discuss how the word dream would 
fit into several different categories 
according to its usage in the 
sentence. 

6. Suggest other words of mtiltipie 
categories. 

7. Select sentences from readers using 
words that have been printed on the 

. cards and categorize according to 
the way they are used in their 
readers* 

8. Choose five word cards and use 
each word in a sentence. 



Teacher observes $tudent*s abflity to 
dramatise multiple meanings of words 
and checks for more mature writing in 
their sentence structure. 



Take a safari to the playground, 
around the room, through the 
building hunting the big game, 
NOUN. 

Return from the safari and list their 
big game, as many nouns as they 
can remember. 

Discuss the nouns. Review the 

Burpose of descriptive adjectives, 
observe haw adjectives change 
nouns. 

Each student writes sentences with 
a given number of their 
sd j ect i ve* nou n combinations. 
Pioofread and choose one sentence 
from each student to be used in the 
class display. 

Groups may make scatter pattern of 
sentences their members chose. 
Find some onall pictures or draw 
some to make pattern more 
attractive and odd to di^lay. (In 
scatter patterns, sentences are put 
on display tag at different anjgles.) 
Deecrioe or explain in writing a 
happening bein^ careful to use 
knowledge of adjective^noun 
combinat»ns gained during these 
learning activities. 



Teacher observes interest in display. 

Studr nts note use of adject ive*noun 
combinations in their writing. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



PUNCTUATING --SOMEBODY SAID*' SKNTEMCES (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Punctuating dialogue. 
Learning Objective: 

Student will demonstrate ability to use 
punctuation in writing dialogue. 



2. Lead discussion on difference 
between listening to a story and 
readir>i; a story* 

4. Ask students to express their 
opinions on what punctuation is 
for. 

6. Provide students with suitable 
comic books. 

9. Aid students in story writing if help 
is requested, and ask guiding 
questions durii^ proofreading. 



LISTENING FOR ANSWERS (I) 

Emphasis: 

Listening to answer questions. 
Learning Objective: 

After listening to a short tape recording 
of a dialogue made by several students 
at a previous time, students should be 
able to answer specific questions which 
have been written on board before tape 
is played. Some answers may be inferred 
in conversation and not stated directly. 
(Class participation.) 



1. Share with students factual 
conversation from some story; 
newspaper article, etc. 

4. Provide facilities for taping this 
conversation after practice in using 
proper expression and group 
students for taping. 

6. List« on boards questions that each 
group wants to have answered as 
others listen to tape. 

7. Play tape for class. Let them take 
notes. 

10. Ckillect answers. 



&0 
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IDEAS (1) 



Learning Aaivities 



Evaluation 



1. 
3. 



Listen to u story on record or film. 
R^ud a .story that utilizes much 
dialogue. 

List different kinds of punctuation 
found in story and determine why 
each is used. 

Read comic books and discuss how 
they are different from stories in a 
literature text or reader. 
Select short frame comic to write as 
a story. 

Write story. Establish setting, 
characters and action. Put comic 
caption into written dialogue. 
II. Proofread with special attention to 
punctuation of dialogue and 
prepare final copy of story for 
classmates to read. Refer to 
grammar text as needed. 



10 



Students read each others* stories and 
discuss. 

Teacher checks for accuracy of dialogue 
punctuatk>n. 



2. Look for factual conversations in 
newspaper articles, stories, etc., to 
share. 

3. Practwe reading conversation. 

5. Each group of students tapes a 
conversation using appropriate 
expression and decides on at least 3 
questk>ns they want to have 
answered by listening to the taped 
conversation. 

8. Students listen to tape and may jot 
down notes to answers for their 
questions. 

9. Students write answers to questk>ns 
on paper. 



Students will answer all questk>ns on 
board after listening to tape. 

Play tape again for class to check their 
answers. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

TALL TALE APPRLCIATIOJN (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Appreciation of tall tales. 
Learning Objective: 

The student will display understanding 
and appreciation of tarl tales by 
constructing his own tall tale hero or 
critter. 



1. Afte.* the reading and diacuKgiof^ of 
tuU tales such as those of Peoos BiU, 
Paul Bu?;'in, etc., encourage 
children * vent, describe, and 
illustrate their owu tall tale heroes. 
3. Diecuss with children tall tale 
"critters, 

Examples: 

A bird who only flies 
backwards to see where he 
has been. 

A mad mule who bites 
every June 8. 



GREASEMONKEY USAGE (1) 

Emptiasiss: 

Mechanics of writing. 

P^agraph indentation. 

Use ot periods, commas and question 
marks. 

Learning Objec^e: 

The student will write, proofread for 
paragraph indentation, capitalization, 
commas, and end punctuation, and 
rewrite. 

Materials: 

Live anlnials • (one the students may 
have in the room all of the time or some 
student may bring his pet turtle, 
parakeet, etc.) 



1. Ask students to observe animal for 
several days, take notes, etc. 

3. Organize a group story on the board 
as the children tell the teacher what 
to say. As she writes they will 
discuss paragraph indentation, 
writing of titles, use of commas, 
periocs, etc. 

4. Duplicate ao all studenU will have a 

copy. 

5. Ask students to write their own 
story. They car pretend they are 
the animal or can be a true 
recording of their observation in the 
claffiroom. 

7. Pair children to proofread the 
completed stories. Group decides 
the tjijpe of errors they will look 
for. (The success or failure of 
proofreading depends a great deal 
upon the atmosphere of the room. 
Students should be led to accept 
this as a learning experience.) 

10. Display stories on bulletin board or 
in group ^ory books with table of 
contents with their name» etc. 
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IDEAS (I) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Share tall tale heores with the rest 
of the class. Dress for the part if 
desiifHi. 

4. Write description of a tail tale 
*Vritter." 

5. Let clasonates exchange pap<»rs and 
illustrate the **critter** after reading 
the description. 



6. 



Students display tall tale heroes f id tall 
tale **critters** on bulletin board. 

Teacher checks by having students give 
diaracterislics of tall tale. 
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Students will use encyclopedia 
and/or other osouree books to find 
out more ab\>ut tho animal such as 
natural habitat, how they sleep, do 
they hibernate, what they eat^ etc. 

The student writes his own story. 
He does not have to worry aboit 
j^elling, however the teacher can 
write the wo;:d on the board or slip 
of paper if the student seems 
particularly disturbed over the 
spelling. 



U. Students proofread. 
9. Students rewrite. 



Teacher will evaluate stud^^nt 
achievement writings in terms of their 
use of indentation and punctuation. 

Teacher will evaluate students* learning 
achievements by thorough ecaminatiot; 
of both the first copy and the rewrite. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

LANGUAGE ARTS CKNTERS IN THE CLASSROOM (I) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 



Oeveioping a language arts center. 
Learning Objectm: 

Each stuaent will help in making a list 
of meterials that should go into a 
language center an a list of ground rules 
for using the center. Each student will 
use the center. Each student may make 
contributions to the center from 
material he has or materials given him 
by his adult friends. 

Suggested Materials: 

Pictures of language arts centers 



1. If there is a language arta center in 
the rcrom allow students to become 
familiar with the materials in it, to 
explore the possible uses of the 



WHO? WHEN? WHY? (I) 

Emphasis: 

Phrase and sentence structure 
Learning Objective 

Student will Identify phrases by who, 
when, why and make sentences using 
phrases. 

Suggested Materials: 
Who. when, why cards 



center, and to discover if aomething 
could be added to the center. If there 
is no center, show the students 
pictures of language arts centers and 
guide th^ into a discussion of the 
pleasures and benefits that come 
from having a center. 
Start students* on listing materials for 
center. 

Probable items that will be listed: 
Books (single slories, collections 
o f series, supplementary 
readers) 

Books made up of student 
stories 
Tables 

Chairs, mats, pillows for sitting 
Children's magazines 
Dictk>naries 

Language arts games (student 
made mostly) 
Newspapers 

Pictures, travel folders, etc. 
mounted and filed 
Listening posts 

Recording of stories and poems 
(commercial, teacher, or student 
made) 

Record player arid tape recorder 
Filmstrips and projectors 



1. Provide cards labeled Who? When? 
Why? for each student. 

3. List phrases (parts of sentences) on 
board with category. 
Ebcampies: 

because it was snowing (why) 
the three small boys (woo) 
day after tomorrow (when) 
because the ground was muddy 
(why) 

at 2:30 m the morning (when) 
5. Read phrases. 

7. Call on individuals to make a 
sentence with the phrase just read 
and categorized. 

0. After evaluation, if some students 
neod more practice, pair them with 
students who perform effectively for 
individual work. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Learning Activities Evaluation 



2. Explore and /or discuss a language 
arts center. 

4. Develop :> list of matertals for 
centor and work toward complete 
equipment of ceu*er. 

5. Work out and list ground rules for 
using center aod port where all may 
see them. 

6. Make contributions of materials for 
center. 

7. Use center a^ a place to work 
indepem^ently, to read for pleasure, 
and to find informatioa 



Teacher observes student participation 
in setting up or improving center and 
using it. 




2. With teacher*8 aid, students ghre a 
few who, when, ^hy phmses. 

4. Provide phrases to be given teacher 
for oral reading. 

6. Hold up card that best categoiises 
phrase and talk about reason for its 
being best. 



Through rating correctness 
categorizing and sentence making. 



8. Turn phrases into oral sentences. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
PKRCEPTION IS KELATIV L (11) 



BEST COP^ AV^^^^^^ 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Perception 
Leaning Objective: 

The student will draw conclusions about 
the role of one's senses in his perception 
of concrete objects; intensify the 
awareness of one's dependence on hif 
senses for preception and understand, 
and dennonstrate the interdependence of 
one's senses as he perceives an object. 

Suggested Materials: 

Unfamiliar objects to be felt, smelled, 
and rattled by students. 



1. Group students into mail groups. 

3. Provide objects for student 
examination. Examples: cotton ball 
with vaniUa extract on it; small 
sealed box containing marble, 
pencil and paper clip. 

8. Reveal nature of objects, allowing 
short discussion time to compare 
recorded amwers and tell bow 
conclusions were reached. 





LITERARY SHAPE OF FABLES (II) 



Emphasis: 
Form of fables 
Learning Objective: 

The student will read fables from many 
different countries, talk about the 
similarities and differences, state the 
morals. Identify the characteristics 
common to all fables, and write some 
fables. (Group activity) 

Suggested Materials: 

Language arts text that contains fables 
Books of fables 

Information sheet for students with 
fable to be used for introductory study 



I. Provide copies of two Aesop fsbles 
for students. 

3. Assign students to discussion 
groups. 

5. Help class identify the characteristic 
common to all fables. 

Examples for teacher reference: 
Fables are brief, foolish or 
improbable stories in 
narrathre form whether 
written in prose or poetry. 
Fables contain an animal* 
occasionally a person, with 
a single dominant trait, 
such as, envy, greed, 
vanity. 

All fables have a moral 
which is generally stated in 
the last sentence. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



Evdtuation 



2. 



9. 



£«ch group choOiMii a leader to keep 
the activities going. 
£ach student in a group examines 
an obiect untii aach object ha« 
rotated through oach group. 
At the time of examination each 
student records on puper his 
id^ntificatton of each item. 
Discuss frustration because of 
sensory limitations («gain«t the 
rules to open box) and strategy 
employed for perception of objects. 
In mall groups discuss answers and 
teil how conclusions were reached. 
Large group discussion: 

a. How would one feel if he 
did not have the use of one 
of his senses? 

Does prior experiences help 
us percenre an object? 
Relate some prior 
experience which helped 
with this activity, 
(if appropriate to group 
level of interpretationl Can 
one*s previous experience 
influence his feelings about 
an idea or person? 



b. 



Students write a paragraph or two about 
their feelings and reactions at finding 
themselves in sensory-limited situations^ 
e.g.t frustrations, awareness of void, use 
of past experience to come to 
opnclusions* etc. 



2. Read both fables on information 
sheet. 

4. Discuss similarities and differences 
and the state H morals. 

6. Identify and write characteristics. 

7' Head other fables of own choosing, 
trying to find fables from different 
countries. 

8. Share reading experiences in onall 
groups. 

9. Each group writes a fable to be read 
to the class 



Students detemiine characteristics of 
fables they have read. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
DICTIONARY FOOTBALL (II) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Diak) nary usage 
Lmrning Objective: 

The pupil will locate words in the 
dictfonary and use the pronurtctaticn 
key. 

Sitgg&sted Materials: 
Several good dictionartes 



[. Set the scene. Write on paper or 
cardboard a single word commonly 
mispronounced. Examples: sUmon^ 
sophomore, February. On the 
chalkboard draw a football field 
divided into sections representing 
ten yards. Using different colors of 
chalk« draw two footballs on the 
fiftyyard lino. Explain that each 
group is to defend one of the goal 
lines. Hold up one of the word 
cards. The first group to pronounce 
the word correctly advances ten 
yards into the opponent*s territory. 

If a side mispronounces a word, it is 
penalized ten yards. When a team 
crosses the goal line, it scores six 
points and gets a chance to 
pronounce the next word. Another 
point is made if the team 
pronounces that word correctly. 
Group with the highest score wins. 



SPKCIFYING SOUNDS (II) 

Empiiasis: 

Specific words for specific sounds. 
Leaning Objective: 

The learner will listen for and identify 
specify sounds with a specific word, 
then tell what or who is producing the 
sound. 

Suggested Mat^ials: 

Tapes 

Records 

etc. 



Play tapes and records of familiar 
sounds which are identified by 
class. 

Demonstrate sounds for students to 
specify and discuss. Teacher can 
crumble a cracker, dissohre a sugar 
cube in hot coffee, or crumple a 
niece of paper. 

Prepare a worksheet containing five 
pkrttu-es and a tape with the sounds 
of the pictures. 
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IDEAS (ID 



Ledrnmg Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Group dcft^nds one of goal lines by 
using the dictionary for locating 
words and improving 
pronunciation. 

3. Consult msf^azines, now^apers for 
words often mispronounced. 

4. Listen to television and radio 
commcntaturs* pronounciation. 



Teacher observos increase in skill and 
speed in ntic of the dictionary. 

Teacher notes whether greater use of 
dictionary is on a voluntary basis. 

Teacher listens for misinterpretation of 
protiunci««ti(>n , symbols and corrects 
student as early as possible. 



2. Sit perfectly silent for a specified 
period of time (10 seconds) and 
correctly name sounds heard. (Car 
passings couuh» bell.) 

4. Students produce a sound and 
another student identify each !>ound 
with a jqpecific descriptive phra.se. 

6. Identify with specf*'ic word each 
sound detnonstrated. 



Students will be able to identify 
common sounds with a specific term. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

BUILD A MOUNTAIN OF WORDS (II) 



Taaching Strategies 



Entfdtasis: 

Vocabulary development 
Leaning Objective: 

Student will demonstrate his skills tn 
making words by adding one letter at a 
time, building through past experiences 
or knowledge. 

Suggested Materiab: 

Dictionaries 

Teacher Information Sheet No. 3 
Tag squares for students to letter 



1* Lead datt into a di«cuMion of the 
fact that words are made a Iett«r at 
a time. 

3. Read for itudenta **Twonty^asx 
Letters** and «tart students building 
wordv from oue letter. 
Example: 

a 
at 

ate 
hate 

5. Oxoup students by fives to have a 
contest to see which group can 
build the tallest mountain of words. 

9. Display students* Ullest mounUins. 



SKNTENCE EXPANSION (il) 

Simple sentence construction 
Loarning Objective: 

The student will construct simple 
sentences from prepared word and 
phrase cards. 



1. Prepare boxes for manipulation 
activity. 

A. Prepare a box with "A/* **An,*' 
*'the/* on each side. 

B. Prepare another box with little, 
big, small, hu^e, etc., to fill all 
aides. 

C. Prepare other boxes with 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and a 
box for punctuation. 
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IDEAS (11) 



Uarning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Htip Udcbw in di«cuMion 

4. Fkft child writes a vowd on the 
board Ntxt child adds any other 
letter to make a word. A third child 
comes to add a third letter building 
a largar word. Continue untH no 
one can make another word. 

6. Students get tag square and letter 
them to build mountain of words. 

7. P<ich group uses tag letters to build 
a mountain of words in this 
manner: o 

o n 
one 
once 
ounce 
pounce 

8. Make a display of the tallest 
mountain constructed, (each group) 



Individual test on building a word 
mountain beginning with a vowel 
chosen by tne teacher. 



Students arrange boxes to make 
simple sentences. Add boxes of 
adjectives or adverbs to expand the 
sentences. 



Teacher and students read and evaluate 
sentences constructed. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
UNTANGUNG IDIOMS (U) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Idioms in t^w English language 
L03urnmg Objective 

The student will recognize Idioms used 
in the Fngtish language and investigate 
the meaning and usage of idioms. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher Infonnation Sheet No. 4 

Student Sample Sheet No. 4 



1. Give^ at an opportune time, sieveral 
examples of idioms: head in the 
clouds, shooting off his mouth, too 
many izons in the fire. Ask students 
to try to define an idiom. Help 
them if they have unnecessary 
difficulty. 

3. Guide students into a discussion of 
the problems idioms could ghre 
foreigners learning English as a 
second language. 

5. Show an illustration of the literal 
meaning of an idiom and suggest 
students draw some of their own to 
display. 

8. Show students how they can make 
an idiom game for continued tan 
use at free time. 



11. Display students* illustrations of 
idioms. 



IDENTIFYING RHYMING WORDS (II) 



Emphasis: 
Rhyming words 
Learning Objective: 

The learner will be able to match pairs 
of words that rhyme. 



1 . Introduce rhsnning to class by using 
nursery rhymes. 

3. Introduce word patterns to 
stimulate production of rhyming 
words. 

Example: an, ade, ill 

5. Cut pictures from magazine to use 
in rebus rhyming. 

Ebcample: a rhyme for a 
(picture of ham). 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



2. Make up definition of an idiom and 
check to «69 how near it comes to 
the dictionajry definition* 

4. Discuss with teacher prohl^\s 
idiocnfi could cause a person using 
English as a second language. Pay 
particular attention to the literal 
tneauings of idioma. 

6. Make a list of as many idk>ms as can 
be found. Look in books. Ask 
parents and grandparents for help. 
Choose an idiom and illustrate by 
drawing cartoon figures to show the 
literal meaning. 

7. Show illustration for dasonates to 
guess the idiom it depicts. 

9. Cooperate in making idiom game. 

10. Play games during free study time. 



2. Students contribute needed 
rhyming word 

Example: Jack and Jill went up 
the 

4. Make lists of rhyming words by 
families. 

6. Fokl a paper in fourths. Write a 
word in each square. Draw a picture 
representing a rhyming word in 
each square. 



Evaluation 



Teacher checks on student participation 
and performance. 

Students rate themsehres when they 
play the idiom game. 



The students will arrange pictures of 
rhyming words into rhyming pairs. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

NOUN VERBG.\ME(I1) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Noun-verb combinations 
Learning Objective: 

The student will make word cards, play 
noun-verb game, and demonstrate his 
ability to use the same words in many 
situations. 

Suggested Materials: 

Tag board scraps for making 2x3 cards 



Help students make list of nouns 
and verbs. Work in some words that 
are used sometimes as a noun and 
sometimes as a verb. Provide tag for 
making cards for game. 

Ask students to work in pairs for 
printing cards and playing game. 



CARTOON IMPLICATIONS (II) 

Emf^asis: 

Interpretation of cun-ent issues 
Implied meanings 

Learning Objective: 

The student will discuss cartoons and 
implied meanings and will identify a 
current issue and draw a cartoon. 



1. Lead a general d]scu&sk>n of the 
purpose of cartoons. 

2. Present at least two cartoons and let 
the children "read" the tmplkations 
involved. Help in "reading" with 
such questions as: 

Why do you think ? 

Are there any pai*ticular 
symbols? 

Do cutrent issues play a part? 

4. Ask children to bring cartoons of 
various kinds from perk>dicals or 

posters. 
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IDEAS (11) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



Suggoft noun-verb combinations for 

teacher to list on the board. 
Example: 
Noun Verb 
people play 
judge listened 
play ia 

Prirtt on tag cards nouns and verbs 

listed. 

For game* put nouns in one stack 
and verbs in another. Shuffle and 
stack word-down. First player 
draws a noun and a verb. If a 
reasonable noun*verb combination 
js drawn, stack as for books. If not, 
keep one and discard one face up. If 
the discard is a noun, the next 
player draws a verb. If the draw and 
the discard make a reasonable 
combination, he or she may take it. 
If not, a card from the other s^ck 
is taken. Continue until all cards are 
drawn. 



Student will use nouns and verbs in 
sentences as teacher directs 
Examples: 

Use kick as a noun 

Use kick as a verb 

Use the noun, people 



3. Participate in 
implications. 



"reading" the 



5. Bring cartoons to share with class. 
TeD aoout one. Discuss symbols 
used, gestures, etc. 

6. Make a bulletin board showing a 
true likeness of some prominent 
figure, (political figures are easiest.) 
Display as many cartoons as can be 
found about this person. 

7. Choose a theme such as 
conservation, ecology, safety, etc., 
and make a cartoon to carry a 
message without a caption. (This 
may be a group project.) 



Teacher examines student*s written 
interpretation of a cartoon. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

^flOM DOKS THE SHOE FIT? (U) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Generalizing and expressing m oral and 
written language the generalizations. 

Learning Objective: 

The student will generalize about people 
In many yA/alks of life and communicate 
his generalizations in oral and written 
language. 



Place on a table a variety of shae«. 
(dancing siipper&» cowboy boots, 
baby shoes, house $hoc&« rain boots, 
etc.) 

Start generalizations by asking: 
What do these shoes tell us about 
the life of persons who wear them? 



SENSUAL WORD POWER (LI) 

Bjnphasis: 

Using sensory words in creative writing 
Learning Objective: 

The student will denronstrate his use of 
sensory words In creative writing. 



1. Discuss the practical and esthetic 
value of the ttse of sensory words. 

2. Present specific examples: 

smoky moonlight 
itchy wheat 
threadlike vines 
sandburred dog 
squeaky hair 
rotting mouse 
jelly-smeared door 
sheUac*cracked table 

3. Encourage students to compose 
original sentences, either written or 
i^ken. 

5. Ask for class reactions. 

7. Make display of students* favorites. 

8. Encourage students to bring 



examples from other media. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



3. Interact about life of persons; who 
might wear the types of shoes 
displayed. 

4. Search for pictures of shoes and 
write what they seem to be telling 
about the life of their owner. 

5. In small groups* proofread stories. 
G. Make a final draft to be compiled in 

a shoe booklet of stories and 
pk:tures. 

7. Draw a picture sequence of 
footprints which tell a story 
without words. 

8. In ionall groups* each student 
displays his footprint sequence for 
the others to generalize about the 
kind of shoes that could relate to 
thedrawtnti. 

9. Search for and share findings of 
stories and poems about shoes. 



Teacher observes the use of imagination 
and reasoning for generalizing and rates 
the use of oral and written language in 
expressing the generalization. 



m**m**m***!¥mm0 ******** 



4. Students compose and share 
original sentences. 

6. Students decide on some unusual 
phra««es. 

9. Examine and discuss examples from 
other media. 

10. Write poems* articies. and stories in 
which students discover an 
improvement in their 
writing proficiency asa result of the 
teaching strategy. Increased 
proficiency in oral use of sensory 
words may also be illustrated. 



Teacher notes development of sensory 
word use. 

Students report on use of sensory words 
as they are carried over into other class 
and playground activities. 



m**i****mm*m*m* ******** 
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A i^OOK Ot IDEAS 

ADD SOME MODIFIERS (11) 



Emphasis: 
Adjective mudifiefs 
Learning Objective: 

The student will write adjectives and 
<jdjective phrases to describe given 
nouns. 

Suggested Materials: 

Language arts text if needed as resource 



9. 



7. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Start students talking about how 
much adjectives and adjecthre 
phrases contribute to oral and 
written communication, 

3. Have students suggest nouns to be 
written on the board. 

5. Asic for a vohinteer committee to 
pr^are a display of the nouns and 
all the adjectives and adjective 
phrases used to descrtbt them. 



Give students some practice in 
expanding skeleton sentences by 
adding adjective modifiers. 
Example: 

Skeleton • Childre:*. played 
Expansion • The laughing 
children with faces ag 
bright as the morning sun 
played. 

Provide 15 skeleton sentences for 
expansion by individual students. 

Group students by fwes for reading 
expanded sentences. 
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IDEAS (11) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Di«cu6S the contributioa that Teacher rates individuaJ student 
adjectives and adjective phrases performance and group participation, 
make to communication, and 
pi^cttce describing nouns suggested 
by teacher or students. 

4. After nouns are listed, each student 
chposes ton noun&, writes at least 
four adjectives aid two phrases to 
describe each noun. Hand papers in. 

6. After committee displays 
compilation, dtacusfi which 
modifiers are most effective in 
creating a clear mental picture. 

5. Choose ten from the fifteen 
sentences and expand by adding 
modifiers for the nouns. 

10. Read and discuss sentences in 
groups. Consider reasonable use of 
modifiers and mental pictures 
communicated. 



4141 *4i4itfi4i***«*« 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



JUST A DIFFKRKM' TWIST (11) 



Empham- 

Subject and pred^rate 
Lwrnmg Objective: 

The student will experience activities 
that will lead to his reaiizing the 
foundation of all sentences is the 
subject -predicate element and to his 
understanding the function of the 
subject and the predicate. He will follow 
directions for placement of subjects and 
predicates in sentence building. 

Suggested Materials: 

Language arts text 

Magazines, newspapers, and text of any 
kind rescued from the discards. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Uh? text, teacher made a^enteiKe:*, 
n**wspaper headlines, or whatever 
an instructor wishes to begin 
student activities about the two 
basic elements of the sentence: 
subject and predicate. 

4. Guide students into talking about 
the function of these two elements 
in their own speech and writing. 
Stress the fact that It may be easier 
to find the predicate first by 
looking for the words expressing 
action or being, then questioning 
who or what is acting or being to 
find tht» subject. 

7. Ask each student to bring ten 
sentences cut from magazines, 
newspapers, or any printed 
material. Request that the students 
select sentences of various lengths. 

9. Remind strdents that in their own 
q)eerh and writing they will be 
using subjects and predicates in 
different positions. Have- students 
write statements, change the 
statements into questions, and 
discuss which words changed 
placement in the rewrite 
Example: 

John arrived at achool early this 

morning. 

Did John orrhre at school early 
this morning? 

11. Abk students to give tor listing on 
the hoard as many different 
placements of subjects and 
prediciitsi as they can find among 
the sentences they brought in for 
examination. 

lU. Ask students to write sentences 
following directions for placement 
of subject and prcdit^ate. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. InU'racl wuh teacher ami uthct 
students about function <»f subject:* 
and predical«'.N 

3. Using sentence* from the text ur 
those provided by teacher, practice 
reccij^ntziniS subjects and predicates. 

5. Write sentences of own. beinjj 
e^pocialiy concerned with the 
function of the subject and 
predicate. 

6. Road aome of the sentences for peer 
approval 

tt. Trade sentences brought in and 
examine them, then identify 
subjects and predicates and discuss 
the placement of each in the various 
sentences. 

10. Write statements, change intu \ 
questions, and hand in fi>r teache 
to check. 



12. List examples for use m next 
learning activity. 



14. Write sentences according to j 
dtructiom» from teacher. Look at | 
examples on the board if h€»)p is j 
needed. \ 

i 

15. Proofread sentences and hand in for | 
chocking. \ 



Ttfachor checks ixTformanrr nn 
activuicb l'» and 1 5. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



PLSIIIM; TIIK words around (II) 



reaching Strategies 



Variety m developiny written sentences. 
Learning Objective: 

The student will arrange given words or 
sets of words into a complete thought, 
then, by shffting the words or sets of 
words, make as many changes as he can 
without changing the tJiought. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher made word and word set cards 
for sentences. 



1. Shuw students how the sumo words 
or sets uf worda^ can be urranfied 
dnr^»renlly to communicate a 
thouf^ht. 

2. Pair students for activities. 



3. Provide words iiiid sets of words for 
arran^in^. (Words or sets of wordi 
appropriate to the level of the 
students may be taken from 
language arts text, reading text, 
new^apor headlines, or any other 
source the teacher wishes.) Example 

of one set: 

gotnci [my sister 



at four o*clock 



to your house 



SLRST1TUT10\TIMK(II) 

Emphasis: 
Synonyms 
Learning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his or her 
ability to use synonyms to replace 
overused words. 

Suggested Materials: 

Dictionaries of synonyms arxi antonyms 



1. Read a simple paragraph in which 
several different words are 
overused. The paraifraph may be 
one that has been written by a 
student or one made up by the 
teacher. 

2. Help students discuss how the 
paragraph could be improved, 
bringing into the discussion the 
dictionary of synonyms imd 
antonyms. 

4. Show students how to make 
synonym wheels. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



4. Each pair arranges words or sets of 
words into sentence, writes down, 
capitalizing and punctuating 
correctly, and works out by 
rearrangement as many changes as 
they ore able. 

5. Pairs exchange papers and check 
word arrangements. 



Teacher notes use of variety of sentence 
structure for a written assignment a few 
days after students have played the 
game. 



3. Enter into discussion. 

5. Make synonym wheel using as many 
different words as can be found for 
an ovenised woro, such as said. 
Anrange attractively in whttel with 
chosen word as hub and prepare for 
display for classmates to vie*/. 

6. Each student views di^lay, then 
discusses overused ^ords and 
synonyms that seem most 
important to them for iTiproving 
their own oral or written 
communication. 



Following a writing assignment, 
approximately a week later, each 
student rates t ho effect of these learning 
activities on hi:> writing and hands rating 
in to teacher. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

rr S ALL FOR ilALLOWKKN (11) 



Teaching Strategies 



Oral communication 
Learning Objective: 

The student wtll choose a story 
appr '^nate for Halloween spookery and 
teil it tor his or her classmates to enjoy. 

Sugg&.^ed Materials: 

An ampie supply of library books with 
ghost stories and tales. 



Prior to the actual activities ijet 
students into a dificussioii of 
effective oral communication. 

Prepare students for 
assignment by telling 
short ghost story or an odd and 
strange happening. Give examples 
of sources of stories, such as, books 
cr spooky tales and happenings told 
by parents, grandparents, and older 
friends. Suf^^est students may wish 
to use sound effects and wear 
costumes to make their stories more 
inte* ting. 

Remind students of the importance 
audience courtesy. 

On the scheduled telling tluy, make 
th environment fit the occasion by 
darKening the room turning off the 
ligLis, and providing some weird 
sounds to come over the intercom. 



%HAT\^ IN rUKSAllK? 

Emphasis: 
Creative thiriKing 
Loarning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his or hf 
ability to think creatively by writing ^.i 
original cornposition on what could be 
in one of the displayed sacks. 

Suggested Materials: 

Diet lonar 'e^ 
Language arts texts 
Sacks for display 



1 . Tape different kinds of sacks, 
stuffed into vark>us shapes, onto 
the bulletin board. 

2. Tell a story of a boy or girl who was 
given money to go to a shopping 
center to make a purchase. The 
sacks are clues to what was bought, 
for whom it was purchased, etc. 
Call attention to sliopping bags with 
the Christmas nrotif, plain brpwn 
{'.aper tags, bags with store names. 

'<i. Ask students to choose a sack, 
think creatively, and write a 
composition telling about what is in 
the sack and giving any other 
intormation they ' ant to include 
ubo ii the sack or its contents. 
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IDEAS (H) 



Learning Activities Evaluation 



2. Discuss oral communication for 

getting or giving information* for 

meeting social meds* and for 
entertainment. 

4. Prepare for story telling by 
searching for and choosing a story, 
then by practicing at home in front 
of a mirror, by telling the story to 
family and asking for their help in 
polishing it for school telling, or by 
taping the telling at school, listening 
to playback, and polishing for class 
telling. 

6. Work out minimum star4iai'ds for 
audience courtesy. 

5. Take turns telling i»tories. 



Teacher evaluation: 

Check each studen*, on oral performance 
and audience courtesy. 

Take notes on grammatical usage, but 
make no corrections now. Use notes to 
plan later learning activities for usage 
improvements. 



4. Select a sack, imagine what it might 
hold, and write a composition 
telling %vhal i» in the ^ck. Use 
dictionary for chocking spelling and 
finding word.^t to express ideas. Vae 
language art^ text for resource book 
un writing. 

5. Head compositions for classmates 
to enjoy, staple papers to culorcd 
construction paper, then hand in 
for teacher tu make a room di!»play. 



T<»achi'r f(jr»l*er-> with {.kutU siiiil<»n! ttu 
oripmiility. <urni. and ne«itnr:.s. 



m ************ 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

"JUST FOR FUN" WRITING (11) 



Teach iog Strategies 



Emphasis; 

Written communication 
Learning Objective: 

The student will write for fun a color 
poem, a cartoon caption, and a 't>ottle 
note." 

Suggested Materials: 
Books of poetry 

Collection of cartoons cut from 
newspapers and magazines 



Read «ome color poems and 
encoursge dudeaU to think of m 
color and try to identify ihm 
reaction or scene the cotor brings to 
mind. (A good source for color 
poems is any copy of Oklahoma 
Antbok>gy published each year by 
the Oklahoma Council of Teachers 
of English.) 

Collect cartoons from papers and 
magaxines, cut off criptions, and 
make them available for student 
examination and discussion of 
possible captions. 

Invite students to enter the land of 
make believe by presenting them 
this prescription: 

Pretend you are walking along a 
breach and you find an old 
bottle washed ashore. Inskie in 
a note. What does it say? Let 
your imagination run wild. 
Writ« a "bottle note.** 
Proofread your note. Burn the 
edges of yellow p^er and 
wrinkle it to make it look old. 
Write note on it. 



I AM, ARE YOU? (U) 

Empliasis: 

Usage of "i am" and "are you/' along 
with career awareness. 

Learning Objective: 

The student will use and listen for 
correct usage of "1 am" and "are you" 
as he or she mcreases awareness of 
careers. 

Suggested Materials: 

Cards of oak tag 
Magazines and newspapers 
Pictures of occupations 



Help students make cards with 
pktures of people working and 
write the occupation under the 
picture. 

Examples: 

lady geologist running drill 
scuba uhrer working old 
shipviTeck 



Group students and teU thetn how 
to play "1 am," "are you'' game. 
Give each group a stack of picture 
cards, face down. 
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IDEAS (11) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Think, discuss, then write cclor 
poems just for fun. 

3. Proofroad, edit, atvd make a copy of 
best poem to go it to a i^ookiet for 
the language arts center. (Each 
student does this.) 

5. Choose a cartoon from a second set 
provided by teacher and write a 
caption for it. 

6. Prepare cartoon and caption for 
display. 

8. Follow prescriptjon nstructions 
and share notes with clasonates by 
passing them around for all to read. 



Teacher obser/es each student *s 
participatk>n in activities and the 
int«**^tbn among students during 
sharing time. 



2. Make cards. 

4. V*ir8t chUi picks up card, taking 
care no one else in the group sees it« 
and gives an '*! am** clue. Others in 
the group try 'o get the right 
answer by asking. *'are you** 
questions. 
£sample: 

(lady geologist) 

I am interested in soil 

samples. 

Are you a fj^mier? 

No, I am not a farmer. I am 

running a drill. 

Are you an oil well driller? 
Continue until right occupation is 
ghren or if it is not guessed af:er 
seven clues« the occupation is given 
by the child with the card. 



Students make 
occupations they 
before activities. 



a class list of 
were not aware of 



Teacher listens for any carry over of "I 
am not*' and "vW ^'ou** in speech, as 
well as in written conmiunwation. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
WORD SHOW (II) 



Emphasis: 
Word Origin 
Laming Objecjve: 

Student will study origin of language, 
will choose a word commonly used 
today, will trace its origin, and make a 
poster of it for display in the Word 
Show. 

Suggested Materials: 

The World of Language, Book 4, 
Chapter 1 . "The Story of Language" 
Dictionaries 



IIKR K/S WHAT S 1L\PPENING (II) 

Emphasis- 
informal letter writing 
Proofreading 

Learning Objective: 

The student will write a letter to his or 
her parents, telling them what is 
happening m language arts class and the 
expected outcome of the activities, 



Teach irrg Strategies 



1. Provide students with enotifsh 
copies of textbook that they may 
study Chapter 1. "The Story of 
Language.** 

5. Display posters* 



1. Project letter with overhead and 
discuss informal letter writing, or 
use samples from text. 

2. Discuss parts of letter with no 
formal memorijzation. 

3. Give assignments for the week. 
Discuss what they will be doing and 
what outcome is expected. 

5. Pair students for proofreading and 
discussion. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Actitivies 



2. !nteract as chapter is studied, gsvtnt; 
special attentioa to orisfin of words 
in con'mpn use today. 

3. Choose ik H'ord and plan a poster 
illustrating its history and 
developnient. Consider: 

when the word first came into 
use, 

from what part of the world it 
came, 

how many changes can be 
traced, 

how many words have 
developed from the ori^nai. 

4. Decide on a plan for portraying the 
history and development of the 
word chosen. (Students have used a 
ttee, a train, or a map to develop 
the idea.) Proofread work with the 
help of several classmates and hand 
in for display. 



Evaluation 



Teacher evaluates through information 
on poster and through oral discussion 
the knowledge gained by the student 
from this study. 



♦ ♦♦♦ III «4<* 4* ♦♦♦♦♦ 



4. Write a letter to parents, at the 
beginning of the week, telling them 
what will be happening that week in 
class and what the expected 
outcome of the activities is. 



6. Frt>ofread and discuss letters in 
pairs, then hand in for 
teach er-student consultation. 



Take letters to parents. 



Teacher ob.scrves students* proofreading 
and notes skilU they think important. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

THAT WORKING PARTNER, THE DICTIONARY (II) 



Teiching Strat*?9ie$ 



Emphasis: 

Dictionary awareness 
LQArning Objective: 

The student will use the dictionary as a 
working partner incommunfcation. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher r^iade questbns. 

Dictionaries for each student 

LISTENING TO DISTANT DRUMS 

Emphasis: 

Listening experience to interpret 
literature 

Laarningr Objective: 

The student will listen to a recording of 
a literary selection* will identify and 
interpret the traits of characters, and 
transfer word pictures of the characters 
into art forms on a frieze. 

Suggested Materials: 

Record: SA929, Vol. 1. "Mowglt's 
Brothers," RikkiTikki-Tavi from 
Record Spoken Arts, Inc., New 
Rocheiie, New York 10801 

Record player 

Opaque projector 



Prefent each student with a lilt of 
15*25 questions (deperuling on the 
working rate of the class load) to be 
answered with the help of the 
dictionary. 
Examples: 

Do your parents suffer 
from a lack of 
phtbprogenitiveness? 
Would you refer to a 
self *wil led firiend aa an 
egotist? 

Could you buy a gaggle at 
the local hardware store for 
your fjEither on his 
birthday? 



(ID 



8. 



Give background of selection for 
listenuig and clarify reasons for 
listening. 

Write the names of the leading 
characters of "MowgH^s Brothers" 
on the chalk board. 

Mowgli 

Akela 

Begheera 

Bak»o 

Write the author^ name, Rudyard 
Kipling, on the chalkborad. 
Involve students in identifk!atk>n 
and interpretation of character. 

Whkh character did you like 

best? 

Did you dislike one of the 
characters? 

Ten about the traits or actions 
that cai^sed you to like or 
dislike the character. 
Locate in the book and read 
key sentences about the 
character. 
Ask students if they have any idea 
of Kipling's qualifksations to write. 
Rebte interesting parts of his life, 
things that would particularly 
appeal to the group being involved 
in the study. 

Prepare for seix>nd list#ning by 
throwing pkture of jacket cover of 
record onto screen with opaque 
projector. The Hip side may be used 
also. 



SO 



IDEAS (11) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Answer questionft with the help of 
the dictionary 

3. Using dictionary, make up ten 
questions of own. 

4. Exchange papers with other 
students and answer these questions. 
Compile a list of the twenty 
best-asked questions to be filed for 
next year's class to answer. 

6. Select two questiona to ask parents 
and share with the class, the next 
day, their reiponses. 

7. Write an explanation of bow the 
dictionary was used. 



Teacher observes dictionary use during 
activities and checks written 
explanation. 



4. 



5. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



Li iten to recording once without 
interruption. 

Pronounce the names of characters 
until they roll easily off the tongue, 
then identify the characters through 
participation in open diacusskin. 
Usten a second time to decide 
which word pictures would transfer 
into art for a driese. 
Draw in H'uree on friexe, 
remembering sequence of 
happenings. 

Add touches that improve the 
picture. Discussion may precede 
this addition. 

When all is finished, one or two of 
the more artistically talented may 
add the last touches. 
Decide aa a class how, when and 
where to display frieze. 



Teacher checks for evidence of 
experiencing literature by observing 
students* willingness to listen, learning 
to pronounce strange names, interest in 
the author, and transfer of character 
interpretation to frieze. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



TATTLE TALE SHOP NAMES (II) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Analyzing and writing 
Learning Objectives: 



From verbal stimuli, the student will 
create a picture story with words. 



1. Write on the board iiamos of diups 
which are unusual. 
Examples: 

The Hungry Ear 
The Body Shop 
Odds and Ends 
The Pant Tree 
General George 
The Guys 

5. Group students by threes for 
proofreading and editing. 




r 
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IDFAS (11) 



Learning Activities 

2 Surmi:»e und Ulk about what items 
couiii be b^-uu^Kt in a^tor^^s With 
such namesi. 

3 Add unusual names soen in local 
fummunity ar when traVMhn^i away 
frum home 

4. Select one of the titles, pretend to 
be the owner of the store and 
de«?ribe the store and its stock. 

I 

6. Proofread and edit story with the 
help of others in the {i^roup. 

7. Make a final copy, which may be 
illustrated, for display so all 
classmates may read it. Sign this 
paper at the end of the story: 

Owner» 

(student s name) 



Evaluation 



Throuj;h student discussion of the 
different concepts the store names have 
provoked. 

Through teacher evaluation of students' 
use of mechanical skills. (This 
evaluation should be folh>wed up with 
individual study if there is evidence of a 
need. ) 



««««««««« 



ri:i 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
SLMILE (11) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Comparing and construction similes 
Lmrning Objective: 

The student will discover the defini*:on 
and key words of a simile and will 
compare and construct similies. 



NEWS AND HISTORY (II) 

Emphasis: 

Research writing and reporting 
Learning Objective: 

Students will name and locate all 
sections of newspaper. I^jpils wilt 
discuss 'Today's news is tomorrow's 
hfstory." f\ipils will write newspaper for 
one period in history. 



1. After students have read several 
stories containing similes, sUn 
them on a discussion of similes. 
Help them work out a deHnition 
and discover the key words, as and 
like. 

2. Have students try to name ten 
things whk!h are 

as sour as a lemon» 
as new as a poUiwog^s first day, 
as unusual as a report card with 
all A*s. 

4. Ask studants to list comparisons 
they can remember hearing or 
reading. 

6. Explain the term trite. 

7. Group students to work with 
similes whkh represent comparisons 
of appearance. The activity may be 
treated like a game in that the 
students may make exaggerated 
comparisons for effect, mch as: 

He could swim as fast as a 
snake in hot i|>aghetti sauce. 
Provide each group with begimiings 
similar to tLese: 

His whistle sounds like. . . 
The book wc , • asmuch as . . 
This flower tike. . . 
The table is as k>ng as. . . 
That kk0 is as high aa. . . 
Tom is as strong as. . . 
«^^^The cave is as dark as. * . 



1 . Bring newfpapers fio oism to 
inveftigate vark)Us sectk>ns of the 
paper. Discuss these. 

4. List vark>us sactk>ns of the 
newspaper on chalkboard or 
ovarhead projector. 
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Learning Activities 



Evaluatlcn 



3. Discuss, work out definitioa, decide 
on key words, axMi participate .n 
naming of the ten thin$«. 

5. list familiar compirisons. 

8. in groups, complete the beginnii^fs, 
making several different similes 
with es4?h one. Write down the best 
similes to share with the rest of *. ia> 
ckass. 

9. Each group appoints a member to 
read their similes for the rest of the 
class. 



Each student demonstrates his 
understanding of the construction of 
simiU^s by writis^g several for display. 



Teach »'r obsenrc* 
foUow up work. 



use of smiles in 



2. In groups, look through 
newspapers. 

3. Detem^'ne different sectk>ns of 
newspaper a: discuss. 

5. As a group* decide upon a period of 
hiitory they would like to 
investigate. 

6. Research this time in history and 
bring findings to class* 

7. Choose sections to include in the 
nempaper. 

8. Decide on which sectk>ii they 
would like to work. 

9. Select editor for each section. 
10. Write papsr in ftyle of histork:al 

perkwl. 

IX. Proofread. Each group proofreads 
the writing of another group. 

12. Reproduce paper and distribute to 
class. 



Teacher observes pupils' ability to work 
in groups on a mutual project. 

Teacher looks at the fmished product 
and evaluates the chokse of selections, 
style, ideas, and accuracy of reporting 
the selected historical period. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
DID I SAY? (II) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Homonyms 
Lining Objective: 

The student will at intervals during the 
school year discover the usage of 
homonyms, one set at a time, and after 
language experiences with th«T>, 
demonstrate his ab^^ty to use them 
according to their meaning. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher made "did I say's" of write, 
right, wright; to, too, two, pair, pare, 
pear: blew, blue; quiet, quite, quit; 
course, coarse; there, their, they're; and 
any others that are a problem for 
students being taught. 



Using ik strip of new^rint, IS 
inches by whatever length cftn be 
put up on a ciasaroom waU« 
manuscript near the left margin: 

Did I say, "Write?" 

. . .or was it, ''Right?" 

... or, ••Wright?" 
(Any other set of homonyms may 
be used.) In approximately the 
center, long way on the strip, letter: 

Here is how you wrote for ten 

minuter 

Explain to students that homonym 
errors very seldom show in oral 
language, but they stick out like 
sore thumbs in writing. Act as 
timekeeper while students write ten 
minutes using each word in the set 
of homonynu as often as possible 
and still keep a running thought. 
After a week or so, put up another 
set and follow the same procedure. 



TELL A STORY OR KEJiD A POEM (II) 



Emphasis: 

Oral interpretation 

Learmng Objective: 

The student will choose a prose or 
poetry selection, study it for 
interpretation, and present «t orally for 
class enjoyment. 

Suggested Materials: 

Any of the hterature tooks un the state 
lin 

Any other books of teacher or ftudent 
choice 



1. Discuss with students important 
points about story telling and oral 
inteT>ret«tion. 

3. Give students an opportunity to 
browse and choose a s^-ory or poem 
for telling or reading orally. Remind 
them to choose short sek<?iiuns. 

&. Help students set up an mtormal, 
relaxing situatiun for ih^ .-lal 
performances. 

Encourage studcnti* to sirivv for 
improvemtnt on the points iliat 
wort lis4fd as nei«ding it and tu ^ive 
a s4icond s^'ltsction. 



lDE,^S(n) 



Learning Activitius 



Evaluation 



3. Write fur ten minuter, si^n name 
and poit on a^trip of newsprint that 
hay bQvn put up by teacher. 

4. After ail pupers* are displayed, 
students esumine them to ^a^e if any 
mivtakes can be found. E4tch 
student records mistakes and the 
name of the person who made it. 

5 Kach studont takes his paper down 
and, if he has made a mistake, 
rewrites hi^ paper as dasanates call 
his n4me and identify the 
corrections needed, then files his 
paper in his lan^^a^e improvement 
folder. 



Students check for mistakes. 

Teacher notes students' ability to 
identify needed corrections. 



2. Take notes on points to remember 
that will enliven the interpreUtion 
and keep the oral present ^tk>n of 
the story or poem mc 'ing. 

4. Choose a selection, study it for oral 
interpretation possibilit ies, 
experiment by ^iviim it at home to 
parents, brothers, sisters or other 
members of the family. 

6. Present!ie lections for class enjoyment 

7. After all interpretations are given, 
make a class list of things well done 
and another iini of things that need 
improving. 

^ Choose, prepare, and give a second 
selection. 



After each oral presentation, the class 
may evaluate the performance in a spirit 
of friendly helpfulness. 

Teacher and students note 
improvemon: i. 



ERIC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



MARK WAY VOil THE NKWi> (H) 



Teaching Strategies 



Empl^asis: . 

Reporting news orally 

Learning Objective: 

'The student will study the news, 
partictpdte in a group to prepare and. 
present a newscast in TV format arid 
contribute to the class evaluation. 

Suggested Materials: "'"^^ 
Weekly Headers or other newspapers 



He{p students form n»ws reporting 
teams and sch^ule time for oach 
team to report. (A weekly schedule 
lends itself well to this activity.) 

Provide Weekly Reader or some 
other newspaper for each member 
of a team approximately a week 
before their turn to give the news. 

Before first presentation, hetp dass 
work out criteria for evahiating 
teams as they present newscast, 
^mething like this: 

Did the group choose news 
well-suited for their purpose? 
Did the presentation show the 
group members had studied the 
TV format? 

Did each member speak dearly 
and show command of the 
^ words needed for reporting? 



RE.\D AN^ WRITE (II) 

Emphasis: ' ^ 

Free reading and making written 
reports. 

Loartiing Olyective: 

The , student will read books of his 
cho/rce fronr> class-made list of 
categories, write reports according to a 
class-made list, and file reports in his or 
her folder to^ be evaluated by at least 
seven classmates ai^ the teacher. 

Suggested fiaterials: 

Library books 

Storybooks owned by students 
Ev^luatfon chart 



Give over-all in^nictk>ns needed for 
reading and WrSjng activities and 
decide with students time period to 
be used> 

Help students make a list of 
categories front' whicli to choose. 
Some examples: 
^ fiction 
autobiography 
"biography 
tall tales 
> fabfes 
folk tales 

stories from ' other 
co^ntries 

stories from 'different 

cthnk! groups « 

myths and legends 
(Be sure to let students* make own 
list. donH )ust give them the aboir» 
list.) 

Put evaluation chart in each student 
fplder. Chart space for rating from 
1^5 such -items as ipclling, 
punchs^ton. capitalisation, word 
usage, sentence structure, reader 
appeal, and over-all folder. 
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IDEAS (II) 



Lcdrniixi Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Wtttch TV new^ciu^k: to study ' 
furmat* us^eU by different new» 
reportii^ toanisi. 

4. Take paper home and study for 
plumsini^ report. 

5. Choose an anchor man and special 
reporters. Include reporters from 
larger citieft in the world that the 
anchor man may wish to call in. 
Work out all other deUils and 
practice in prsvato. 

7. Present, on schedule, the ncwsca^it 
for class tu evaluate. 

b. Make evaluation of each team 
accordin^^ to criteria established 
before first newsca:»t. 



Class will evaiuatt* each toam. 

Teacher rates team reporting and 
individual's participation in dium, 
evaluation. 



Make list of categories to be putted 
so all may have access to it. 
Work out different methods of 
making; writtci;i reports. 
Some eatamples: 
book review 
summary pf story ^ 
a letter recommending Vhe 
book 

a letter ^dlscouragtni' -i. 

person from reading; 

the book 
an advertisement for the 

book 

a script for a puppet show 
Choose and read a book fr^m as . 
many catej^ories as possible during; 
the time period. 

Decide on a method and make a 
written rep(»rt fur each book read. 
Proofread, usin^ language book for 
help needed, and file each report in 
individual ftilder 

Help evaluate language arts 
perform at:ec of clasjanatc:>. 
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ii^ach student wilt evalu.ti<- at 1< . 
folders ;iC('(irdtft{^ t<i < ti^i 
HValuat itjn sh<'et 



A BOOK OF IDEAS 

talkim; rrotT(U) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Oral communfcatton 
Learning Objective: 

The student will verbalise his ideas and 
reactions concerning a common 
situation, listen to other students* 
reactions, and respect the opinion of 
others even though they do not agree 
With him. 



r Start cla^ on a duicuM^n an 
actual situtttion* une that may have 
occurred on the playground or in 
the clofiiiroum. 

3. StQp discussfoa, give students 
copies of learning objectives, answer 
any questions th*»y may ask about 
the objecttve)»« then suggest the 
need for a moderator/ 

#5. Sit in backifround after discussion 
begins. 

9. Suggest students put learning 
objectives into notebooks to be 
used again if they decide they want 
artoUier such discussion on any 
topic of t heir choosing. 



COU) WOKDS, WARM SOUNDS (II) 

Emphasis 

Free reading and oral interpretation 
Learning Objective: 



The student will choose through' free 
reading portions of poetry or prose and 
give an oral interpretation of his choice 
for the class. 

Suggested Materials: ' 



Literature text 
Library books 
Student owned books 



1. Encourage students to be on the 
alert during free reading time for 
select k>ns whk^h he likes so well 
that he wishes to share with the rest 
of the class through oral 
interpretatk>n. 

2. Help studenu set up sUndards for 
oraJ interpretation* 

4, Provide students w^th this plan for^ 
presentation: Give a brief 
introduction to materiaL including 
the title» name of author, where it 
could be found* and a few remarks 
concerning its content; then^ give 
the oral interpretation of ' the 
portion selected. 
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LedrmriQ Activities 



Evaluution 



2. Kuiff intu UiwuiiMtin. 

4. Uite ytuiiont u» chu:*!*!! to i>v i\w 
mudt-ratur. 

6 Coutlnuu dt«4.usNK»n of prpblum. 
roiipi!v'tin4i learning; iibjeot ivcs, 

7. Afti.»r t'veryum* participates, a 
mmority vuto m^y bv taken un 
viewpoints 

S Mudcfator wdi «ippuinl uiiu student 
lo summarue in writing on the 
UoAird the impurUtnt i%ig{;eslions 
and the deeiMcm the majority. 
Uther students will help the 
ttppuniled student in the Mimn^aiy. 



Tedchei nutes '..tuiJent^* 
with the objectiVi'i. 



Prepare a Uiil ul' standards Utr {food 
pcrfurrnMnce iti uial interpret it4t>n. 
Somethini! hke this 

Head all can hear iff 
Interpret the mood or emotit^n 
Think about the meaning of 
each phrase or word, thi-rx givir 
the readmit warmth 
Pronourtee wordk jjislinctly 
fU>ad jonoothiy. 

Make the voice catch the 
intei^'st of vhe audience. 
Iluld the book audieiu.'e can 
:U't: tlu' face of the reader 
Try to read without usin^* 
annoying mannerisms. 
Audietu*' ^lould want tn listen 
and act as though the> .ire 
inlerest4>d 
Inform t teacher when a >ei<HrlinM is 
chosi*n and ^et any help needed in 
preparat u*n 

Prewnl *»ekvtifMi !i»r class 
»*njo>Tnenl. 



'reaclH'f and students rate x\Hh lufl*-iil 
p4Ttormance iisinj; thes<- (jU»'>l n^* 
. Uid the ela.vs listen .ittentively and 
y ask (juestion.s and venture to make 
\ comments upon completion nf the 
I inljL^rpietation.' 

Was there .m atniosphen <»f 
recreation and iMijoymen! 



Was there 
sttuatHin* 
Were ; hi- 
p«»rl<>rinance 
met ' 

Was the 
interest itii^'^ 



J n;itur;il .luditru'e 

standards Utr mutti 
ni oral interpret. aii»n 

vvholi* p« i {v*rinanef 
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A BOOK 6F IDEAS 

TWO NOGGINS AKi: BKTTKIi THAN A blNGLi: (U) 



Emphasis: 

SynonymF and proverbs 
Laarninj Objective: 

The student^ wHI list synonvms for as 
many words in a proverb as possible and 
will present the substitute proverb for 
cidss decodir»g. 



Teachinq Strategies 



1 . Present a bo|;!nning list of proverbs: 
Good thir^fs come in small 
packages. 

Two heads are better than one. 
Home is where the heart is. 
It never rain« but it pour&. 
Too- many cooks spoil the 
broth. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 
AbserKTo makes the heart §frow 
fonder. 

3. Guide students into • rewriting a 
proverb using synonyms for as 
many .words as possible. 

5. Gix>up students to choose a 
proverb, to rewrite it and to plan a 
dramatization of the substitute 
proverb for class decoding. 



t^li^^./P'*'^^'^^^^^^'^ FOR YOliNC; 
WKITKKSdl) . 



Etuphasis: 

Techniques m writing 
Learning Objectr/e: 

The student will adapt profeisiona 
writing techniques to his or her writing 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher Information Sheet No. 5 



I fVepare students before they begin 
to write by presenting examples 
from book«, magasines, and 
television. 

2. Begin discu<:sbn of values of 
examples. 

4. Ask iludents to bring examples. 

6. Help students experience instant 
success in sentence writing 
tech ntques. 



ERIC 
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IDEAS (II) 



Lfiarning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Add to the list as many 
rumomb&red proverbs ;i$ possible. 

4. Prs^tice rewriting two or three 
pruverbii and share through reading 

6. Cliooa* a pruv«$rb, 4'^rite, plan and 
preseut a dramatization of the 
aibslitut^ proverb for other 
clas&snates to decode. 

7. Utfip word clues to ^e^ proverb 
dramatized, identify synonyms, and 
stat« the original proverb. 



Teacher rate each member in a group on 
performance of objective. 



3. Diacu^ri values of examples. 

5. Share and discuss examples brought 
by the students. 

7. The teacher or a student suggests a 
subject, ^udentg immediately write 
a samrple sentence of the type 
studied that day. 

H. Choose best ones fur dii^lay or 
booklet. 



\ 



Teacher notes if the carry-over from 
these writing experiences appear in 
othcT subject material being used. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS / 

VOCABLLAKV Ol* TUK MVK .SK>SI]i< (U) 



/ 
/ 

Vocdbuiaiy development 



Etnpttdsis: 



iMrning Objective: 

The student will ptjcogni^e and u$e sense 
related words. 

Suggested Materials: 

'Vocabulary of the Senses" list from 
Elementary English. Feb., 1970. 

Dicttonarie:^ 



Teaching Strategies 



1. ^ppiy studentii with vpcubulury 
ILsts fruin "Vocabulary of ^he 
Senses/' Alexander Fruzier. 
Elementary Engliih, Feb. 1970. 
Have the^* wordj; kept tit English 
notebooks. 

2. Show a picture and a^k i^tudents lu 
choo!^ wordv from the "siijht'' list 
thjit describe the pk^ture. 

4. Play different k inds of musiie. 

8. Tuke children un a ''smelling*' fieW 
trip. » 

10, Propose a lasting party. Appoint a 
student committee to prepare a 
buffet of different flavors, such as: 
vinegar, salt, pepper, lettuce. 
lemon« candy, etc. 

12. Road words deposited. 

14. Put about fifty "touch'* words on 
individual slips of paper into a grab 
boat. 

IG. Teach the children haw to play 
"Vocabulary Match." 

17. Divide class into teams: present to 
each team, in turn, a clue word and 
the sense from which the match is 
to come. 

Example: dog - touch 
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IDEAS (11} 



Uarntny Activiti&s 



Evaluation 



Smell Word 
fumes 

fragrant — 
Ktink . 



3. Writtf a paragraph d^iicribing the 
picture. 

5. Qho08« worda from the *'iound'' list 
which deicrtbo tha muaic and use 
tha words in ura] di scussiun u£ 
tnmk 

6. Ilold a "sound** ptofftm at which 
, aach child pra«cnts a different 

bound, atch aa: pouring water, 
snapping fingers, rapping boarda^ 
etc. Others choose words to 
describe each sound. 

7. Write a paragraph on ** Sounds of 
the Highway/* ''Sounds of a 
Carnival/* or any other sound titles 
cnosen.^ ^ ^ 

tf. S\^y fc^lackhoard game: One child 
writes a word on the chalk b^ard 
which suggesta a "smell" word. The 
naxt child writes a '*amaU*' word. 
Examples: 
Suggests 
gasoline 
flowers 
skunk 
btrddog 

Write suitable descriptive Words on 
slips of paper and deposit in a bowl 
beside each item on the buffet; . - 
Write a sentence about each flavor, 
using descriptive worda 
Draw on^ word each» then make a 
list of all things this word deseribes 
Sscample: 

Drawn word, ''prickly*' could 
cause this list to be developed: 
cactUB« procupine« burr, wool, 
fear, caterpillar. 
Each child on Teom I gives a 
deacripttve word about the clue 
word. 

Gscample: dog • furry* silky« 
smooth 

A score is grven for each word. 
When a child fails to think o( a 
descriptive word the ne%t team g*jts 
a different word and a «ei)se. 

19. Make up tongue-twisters with 
descriptive words, trade and read 
orally. 

20. Play a pantoif^ne game in which the 
class works one lettor at a time 
to dcciphe\ word being 
pantomimed, 

Play an alphabet )[ame in which the 
first child namea W '*g** word, and 
tiAch child must thirn^f a "g** word 
of any sense. When the *'g'* list is 
exhausted, start with another letter. 
Play in groups* so each child gets 
more chances to participate. 

. a««a<f««*«4i«i 



11. 



13. 

15. 



ItJ. 



21 



Teacher checks children on using 
synonyms for underlined words in 
descriptive material and on inserting 
words in gaps in printed material. 

Teacher notes voluntary use of more 
exact descriptive terms in speaking and 
writing? 
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A BOOK oy lUh:a^ 

niK ANCIKM M \UI.%H{ WILL llET YOU <If> 



EnjoyrnL'nt afxJ appreciittton 



of 



Learning Objective: 

The sriident will listen to 'The Rime of 
U\e A<K!iet^t Mafiner" and use It 3S a 
baiii for devetoping his knowledge of 
the u&e of language in imaginatfve 
(literature. ^ 

o. 

Sugijested Mat^ijh: 

Rtfcord. "The Rimi? of the Ancient 
Marititf /' read by Richard Burton 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Pl{>y recording of "The Rime uf the 
Ancient Mariner.*' 

3. Help ctitdentii dissruK^ narration, 
viev It ^ymboiisn, and ()Qetic 
devk< 

6. Group students tu ffvahiate letters, 

ii. Provide materiattf for booklet 
makincs jand guide students in 
diacuK&ibn and ii«lectton of content 
for booklets. > 

10. Put tibokletik in tantfu age art a center 
for tftudenta to read on free time. 



SKNSOKY RKCURDINt; (II) 

Fiiiphasisi 

Recotding sensations and using similes 

Laarnttg Objective: 

The student will use his senses to aid . 
him in writing a paragraph, and wtll 
expand simple notes to notes which 
include feelings and comparisons in the 
form of similes. 

(If -these experiences are new for the 
students, only one sen:;e should be used 
as a beginning. Similes could be written 
after each Fmally a combination of the 
senses could be used.) 



7. 



iniitruct students to find a pls^e 
after school is difinissed to take 
notes on what they haar, see and 
ttneli. 

Ask students to write yes or no at 
the t.>p t>f pdper indicating 
willini^ness to share notes, collect ail 
papers, hut read ak>ud only those 
with yea at the top. 
Give students the same assignment 
for two more daya, each time asking ^ 
them to go to a different locatbn 
foi note taking. Remind them that 
they are jui^t taking notes on what ; 
they hear, see, and anelL Tell them, 
however, they may want to use 
words that convey feelings and 
similes. (Define simile and give 
some examples if students are not 
familiar with the tenn.) 
Head the yes papers after the 
second and third astignments. 
Return notes and ask students to 
write a paragraph that will ^peal to 
the senses of the reader, using their 
notes if they wish. 
Read yes papers for peer approval. 
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IDEAS (W 



Evaluat.'On 



2. Ustiii ti* rerardtr^ KaUow |X>em in 

bcKik if tUey want tu. 
~l. Uiaru^ with t€*uchcr*>«hdp. 
ii. Prctvnd to be otie uf the ytUorii mvd 
write a letter hotnc teltms about the 
experirnce with the Ancient 
Mariner. Use thiK critc^ria: 

Will my reitder be able to 
viAiatt^e the Ancient Mariner 
by my dewription? 
Iji my sequence uf LetUng right? 
Will my rt»adrr have any 
difficulty in understanding my 
letter becMise i>f my 4>eUing. 
I'iApitalizatiun, punrliiation. tir 
sentence litructure'* 
7 Pas:» let teri» around ui group to if 
c-nliTw was met After peer 
examioatit^n. makt' any carr4Hrti(>nai 
nee«ii*(! u-mi hdtui In. 
Plan ami make simpir boo"kleiN 
Minimum re<juirement criteria 
euuid be made by tlir gri»up. 
Kxample 
( 'over sht*el 

Brief htot^raphy wf Coleridge 
I'wenty quutable lines 
Optional pages that eoutd be added 
Kx ample li uf simil*-:", 
mi*taphori». and alliterattonh. 



ij(\>upN evatuale the letters 

Peer approval of Umklet:* un di^lay iti 
n(»ted by teacher. 



m*m*m**mt ************* 



2. Write according to teacher *«i 
instruct ion& and bring note^ to class 
the following day. 

4. DiKCUKs what was heard, seen and 
welled and if notes taken actually 
alerted the hearers* senses as they 
were read. 

6. C*onttnue note taking for the two 
more assignments. 

H. Write paragraphs, proofreads edit 
and hand in, marked yes or no for 
sharing. 

lU. Comment on descriptive language, 
similes used, and commun ligation of 
sensory react k>n6 of the writer. 



Students and teacher, together, evaluate 
paragraphs with relation to descriptive 
language, use of similes, reflection of 
authors feelings, and appeal to the 
senses of the hearer. 



ERLC 



mm0*m* **************** 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

-USTEN-MYCmUJHKN AND \ 0V SH ALL iltL\R (11) 

Teaching Str^^tegies 



Ltstenfng and trdnslating moods ar^d 
fdeas cra^ttd inlo spoken and written 
expression. 

LsMrning ObjectOfe: 

The student will listen to a recordinn of 
music, form a mental picture of a mood 
or a possible scene of a happening and 
express his listening reaction orally and 
in writing. 



1. DiaDuiitf, with Uudents, the efi&cu 
of background music in moviei^ or 
television programs and the moods 
and ideas created by music. 

2. Select a particular movement from 
a symphony or movie thme, play 
the recording, and start students in 
a duicuiajion of the mood evoked. 

4. Play the recording a second time. 



STORVUOOKS FOR FIRST (TRADERS (») 



Emphasis: 

Writing for a specific purpose and 
audience. 

LoATomg Ob/acitve: 

The student will examine storyt^ooks 
for first graders, conceive an idea for a 
story, he or she could write transfer the 
idea into writing, ilkjstrate it and make 
a booklet of it to i>e presented to a first 
g/ader. 

Saggeaod Materials: 

First grade storybooks 
Language Arts Textbooks 
Materials for making booklets 



1. Oiiplay a variety of primary 
storybooks for student 

> examination. 

2. Gukie Btudenta into a diacussion of 
the bookt. 

4. Suggest wri^.ing booklets to be 
preaented io t'vt\A graders and IH 
students dackie if they want to 
work as imiividuais, in pairs, or in 
Bnall groups. 

6, Provide first grade word list fur 
student uae. 

9. Collect a variety of acrap materials 
to be used in making the booklets - 
leather, velvet, ribbon, yarn. 

II. Anange a time for prasenution of 
booklets along with a visit hatween 
tha author and the ftrct grader who 
receives it. 
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IDEAS (U) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Listen for mood and dUcuvv or 
ktudentfi. 

5. Clpsd eyes axui lii^ton to the 
recordiru; a vecpnd time to form 
menu! pictures. ^ 

6. Wt itv M paragraph about the mood 
iivak&d or a short ilory of 
happohingj^ viiAialized (a chaise, a 
fareweU, a fight). 

7 Read the .storioi in ciaata and 
compare ih^ various reacti(»ns. 



Teacher rates itudents on visible 
evidence of listening and on how well 
bis listening reaction was expressed in 
writing. 



3. Dtacuss plots, cha/actars, and 
i iliustrattons of books on display. 

^ 5. Discuss ideas for booklets and level 
of words for a first grader. 

7. Write stories keeping in mind 
specific purpose and audience. 

8. ProofroMi in groups anil polish 
manuscript for final form. (Use text 
as resource.) 

10. Decide on illustrations for stories 
and make booklets. 

12. Pr6S4.*nt booklets and visit with the 
first giader who recehres it. 



Check how well the student has 
demonstrated creative ability, plus 
^keeping an individual ^commitment to 
j^vide something useful for a younger 
chi^i 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

»K1TIN(; TIIK IM KRMKW SI OK V {11} 



Emphasis: 

Interviewing and writing 
Uarning Ofa/ectA^e: 

The student wifl become acquainted 
with other nriembers of the cia^ 
through mterve»wing and writing. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. In some w^y pair students to 
, interview one i -^^on in the cIusm, 

2. Write suggested interview 
questions on the board. (Extreme 
cation and discretion is 
imperative in this kind of 
assignitient, Personai questions 
shoiUd be avoided.) 

3. Suifgest students get phone 
num b«r of t he student he 
interviews for further information. 



c:oMPosiN(; with slide films (ii) 

Emphasis: 

Sequence filming and writing 
Le^ntr'ObjectiifQ: 

-The student will take pictures of 
classroom activities, sequence the 
slides, and write narration for the 
picture composition. 



Suggested Materials: 

Camera and color slide film 

Prepared slide film presentation (may 

be teacher prepared or student work 

from prevfous year) 

Slide projector 

Tape recorder 



Show prepared slide films of prior 
cloisroum acthrity. 

Consider with studants what 
clasaroom activities might be 
filmed, whether to make several 
short film compositk>iis or one 
k>nger one, whether to * tape 
narration or have it read live for 
viewers, ways of selacting 
narrator(8), and preliminary steps 
nucessary to proceed. 



5. Group students according 
activities they selected. 



to 



6. Have materials and equipment 
available for distribution to 
students. 
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IDEAS (U) 



i 



A 



Evaluation 



Learnino Activities 



4. Each student iDt«jnri«w» another 

itudtat, tiiher in elajw oc by 

talephona at hosm, and takaa 

oataf for writing biograi^y later 
i 

5. Each ftudant is antmitwad and 
•uppiiaft intanritwer with 
b iographical information 

' raqutited. 

6. Within a two-day limit, itudants 
will do further interviewing to 
complata thair fict-finding and 
write article. 



Student interviewed reacts to content 
and organization of written biography 
and he^s proofread \i . 

Student and teacher have a conferenc/^ 
for evaluation of writing. 



f 



2. Veiw prepared slides aiui diacusi 
sequencing. A% i class, write 
appropriate Aarration to 
accompany a few uf the pictures* 

4. Decide on preferred actl^ttes and 
procedure for making film 
compoaltbna. 

7. Groups take picture. When they 
are devek>ped, sequence and plan 
narration. 

8. Groups choose narratora. 

9. Coordinate, narratk^n and slides 
for preaentatk>n. 



Each group makes prescntatk>n for 
other groups to evaluate. 

Teacher examines finished project for 
sequence and quality of narration. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

A BOOK Of IDEAS,- 

"A BIGS roll/* (Uy 



Teaching Strategies 



Bnphaiis: 

Oral and written cohipostltion. 
Learning Objoctive: 

The student well demonstrate 
imaginative thinking m examining 
concepts that illustrate or help define 
certain cultural patterns and provided 
vehicie for verbalization. • 



Suggest&d Materkl^: 
* 

Stories with definite 
cultural patterns 



social and 




I. Head n »tory, such ay fisltvphcn 
Crane's '•*The Bride Comes to- 
Yellow Sky and start a 
di2Kru«»iou on the codes of the Old 
West as evidenced through the 
characters and eventv of the story. 

3. Motivate cIusm to maice up an Old 
Wea $tory. 

4. Arbitrarily select a main character 
for "A Big Story" — cowboy, 
fchorifC young lady, .etc. 

5. Be sure that the class understands 
the "Code of the Old West" they 
wiiih to illustrate in their story. 

6. Help class get the telling of the 
story started in a relied and easy 
manner. At appropriate time, 
choose one tftudent to continue 
developing the story. 



GAME: READ AIND RECAiX (II) 

Emphasis: 

Reading comprehension. 



Learning Objective: 

The student will strenythen reading 
comprehension and listening skills, 
participate in group interaction, and 
practice following directions."* 

Suggested Materials: 

Student record sheets. 
Selected short story. 



1. Divide cla&fi into small groups. 
Distribute selected reading 
material. 



2. Help students understand the 
objectives of playing the game 
after they have read the select k>a 

4. Emphasize careful listening as 
teacher gh^es the questions and 
answers. 

b. Emphasize the importance of 
students being able to support 
their answers. 

6. Distribute prepared record sheets 
to each student. 



9. Read accepted answers to class. 

***** 41 4141^41^ 
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IDEAS (11) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



dmcusaion. 



contribute to the 



7. Student stops hi ^ part of story at 
his own discretion and chooses 
another student to (Continue urhere 

* he left off. The story continues in 
this marmer until one student 
di>^res to end it. , 

S. When story is ended, all students 
write the story as «t was told, or, if 
preferred, * create their own 
version, ko long as it keeps in mind 
the behavior code or idea to be 
demonstrated. 



indents exchange papers and evaluate 
the stoiflies in terms of pre-detormined 
criteria, Aich .as clarity through 
expression and ^ organisation, word 
usage, spelling and punctuationn. 

Students read papers showing changes 
made in plot . 



3. Student reads the selection. 

7. Student likens as teacher reads 
questions, then records his 
answers in appropriate place on 
record sheet. 

8. Students coraparv and discuss 
answers in each group, using text 
of story to support opinions and 
answers. Upon discussion a group 
member may change his amrwer if 
he desires. 

10. Student listens for the accepted 
answer and puts a check in the 
^- appropriate place on record sheet 
for his individual credit and check 
for group credit, if it applies. 



1 1 . One person in each group acts as a 
group reporter for evaluation 

activity. ***********4r«***»«4i«4i4i 
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Groups report to cl^ass on outcome 
rcM:orded on record sheets. 

Students and teacher discuss 
points where opinions or answers 
differed within groups or between 
groups. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

MOVE IT UP OR MOVK IT d6wN (II) 

Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Levels of language 
Leaning Objoctm: 

The student will consider conditions 
Onder which to use formal and informal 
levels of language and pr^tice 
communicating at both levels. 

Sugge^ed Materials: 

Oictiondries 

Literature books 

Readers 

Feature stories 



1. Begin lukton by de«:ribiEig a 
situation in which two levels of 
language may be used. 

Kxample; 

A young boy is walking 
along the street looking 
for the address of a 
new spa per c ompany 
where he has ah 
appointment to apply for 
a paper route. On the 
street* he meets a friend. 
He chat« briefly with bis 
friend who already haa a 
paper route, then a^ka 
him directions to the 
buikiing. He ptoceedi to 
the office where he 
kientifiet himself to the 
receptionist. She informs 
the persoaoel manager 
that the applicant has 
arrived. The applkant is 
shown to th'^otfice where 
he introduces himself and 
is interviewed by the 
personnel manager. 

2. Oukie students into discussk>n of 
different levels of language the 
boy may have used for the three 
different conversations. 

4. Group students to work out the 

three different conversations. 
7. Move students into investigating 
their knowledge of words by 
asking what categories could be 
given words for informal usage. 
Examples: 

familiar, colloquial, 
ordinary, everyday 
9. Starl students on the same type 
activity ^sing formal words. Help . 
them note formal words are used 
for special occasions and are used 
more often in writing. 
11. Group students to write sentences 
in informal language to be used as 
an exercise in chanf^e from 
informal to formal expresskjm. . 
13. Choose sentences weO-aiited for 
transposing into formal 
expressions and ditto for student 
use. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE, 



lDt:AS(ll) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Di«cuss the different levels and 
why most people cbaiige the lf?vel 
of their lanjfUMffe ta fit the 
attdi|pceor the uccji:»ion. 

5. Work out conversations and role 
pl^ty e»ch situation to shiir<^ with 
classniatos how the different levels 
of language fit. 

6. Each group oiggests situations in 
which a different level of language 
might be used and request another 
group to role play it using the 
most appropriate language. / 

Example: 

I^xplain to a classmate 

\ v;hy you were late to 
achool. Explain to the 
principal or teacher. 

B. Decide on categoric, give some 
examples of words for each 
category, then make, under 
categories, word displays, (may be 
made in groups or as individual 
lAudents) 

10. Diacuss formal or *'sp€^ial 
oocasion** words. List some of the 
informal words from the displays 
and» from own word experience, 
write a formal word for it. 
Bxamplea: 

Kids - children » talk - 
converse 

Use dactiomries to add other 
words. 

12, Write informal language sentences. 

14. Transpose from informal lo 
formal the student sentences 
selected by teacher for this 
exercise. 




Teacher evaluation of activity 11. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

US^rENING, TOUCHING, SMELLING (III) 



Emphasis: 

Verbalising sense observations 
Learning Objective: 

The student will verbalize observations 
as he looks, listens, touches^ and 
smells. He will transfer some 
observations into writing. 

Suggested Materials: 

Sand paper blocks, wind chimes, any 
device teacher wants to use in 
providing experiences. 

Film projector and one of the art 
films, such as "Wild Horses." 



SENTENCE PATTERN (III) 

Emphasis: 

Writing sentences to pattern. 
Learning Objective: 

The student will show bis 
understanding of basic sentence 
pattern? by writing the formulas for 
sentences and by writing the sentences 
to illustrate the patterris. 

Suggested Materials: % 

Grammar text, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and teleirision newscast. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Explain learntnit objective and 
that several different days will be 
used for meeting the ob)ective. 

2. Tell studet^s they will hear some 
sounds without seeing the causes 
of them. Some wiU be pleasant, 
some unpleasant to the ear. Ask 
them to listen imaginatively and 
scratch c^own on paper any ideas 
that come iato mind. 

4. Group students for discussion. 

6. Ask each student to choose the 
idea he likes best and put it into a 
sentexj^e or sentences that wiO let 
his readers hear the souxsd just as 
ho hear(} it. 

9. Ask students to bring artk:les of 
different textures for the touch 
experiences\ 

12. Fiovide students with experienctts 
of snelling both good and bad 
odors. 

13. Show art film once for students to 
gain overview, and a second time 
for npte taking to bo used in 
organizatng and writing 
observations. 



1. Help students study in test the 
sentence patterns: 

(A) S-V 

(B) S - LV . SC 

(C) S • V • DO 

(D) S- V-IO-DO 

(E) S - V DO OC 

2. Take care to push students toward 
finding their own facts and 
dGvek>ping their o%vn mothratkin 
in learning about sentence 

^ structure. 

6. Divide board into fh?e sections, 
make five letter slips for students 
to draw. 

8. Ask students to examine ho%v 
writers^ use different sentence 
patterns and to select some 
examples for sharing. 
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taarnInQ Activities 



3. Lift^n and scsatdydowQ ideas. 

5. Using Mtts, Ulk about tdt^as 
atimulatdd through the lUtanixig 
«xp«ri«Acaa. 

7. Writa according to Aaaigmnent 
No. 6. 

8. Share for raadiog and coments in 
groupa. 

10. Each group prepares a collection 
to ba uiad for the touch 
axperiencaa and exchanges %ir*th 
another group. 

11. Stttdenta touch and, using procise 
words, explain to the others in the 
group their obaervationa. 

14. Studenta take notes, organize 
them^ and write observations. 



3. Study text information. 

4. PsM^tice making sentence patterns 
and writing sentences for each 
pattern. 

5. Each studeni puts a pattern on the 
board *>^d choosea someone to 
write the sentence for it. 

7. Five at a time, students draw 
letters, go tc the board and wirte a 
sentence to ilhistrate th^ pattern 
drawn. ^ 

9. Investigate how writers use the 
different patterns of 'sentences in 
literature text, in naw^apers, in 
msgasinea. on radio and televi8k>n 
newscasts and bring some 
sentences to share with clasonates. 



Students in the groups rate writing as 
to the effect on readers* sense* of 
hearing. 

Teacher cheeks last writings for 
student's performance in expressing 
observations. 




Students display patterns and 
se'ntences and any art work they wish 
to add to their display. 

Teacher gives an essay test in which 
student uses as many sentence patterns 
as he can t^ make writing pleSSf^ 

Teacher observes writing assignments 
after these experiences to judge the 
carry over, from basic sentonco study. 
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Teaching Strategies 



Eittphasis: 

Informatbn found in the dictionary. 

Losrnmg Objective: 

Student uviU display his knowledge of 
dictionary format and information it 
holds by creating a page for a 
dtertionary. 

Suggested Material: 

Overhead projector with dictionary 
format, either a commercial overlay or 
one made by the instructor. 

Dictionaries for reference to a 
^student in setting up his page. 



4. 



5. 



Use as an enrkhment experience 
following dictionary unit fuimd in 
textbook. Review dictionary skills 
quickly. 

Use overiiead to point out a few 
prime points (sfuide woxd^ 
pronunciation^ etc). 
Stimulate curiousity about new 
word creation, problemi of word 
classi^atioa, definitional etc.^ and 
putting'Word into dictionary. 
Lead diacussion with queition^ 
such aa : 

How do you think new words 

come about? 

How do new words get into 
dk!tk>narie«? 

How would you go about 
setting up a page in the 
dfetionary, usir^ new words? 
Draw a few ideaa from clas« for 
examplea of new words: glorange 
(both gold and onunge)* glappy 
( somewhat glad axid somewhat 
happy). ^ 
Take time to help studenta iitart 
their original pages. 



*TO)I SWrFTIKS**ETC.(m) 

En}phasis: 

Colorful Language / 
Learning Objective: 

The student will bring written 
conversation to life by using Qobrful 
ta^s and Tom Swifitics. 

Suggested Materials: 

Biackbordd 
Pjctures 



1. Place in board th^ sentence. " 
it/' he sakl. 

3. Write suggested tags on the board. 

6. Provide sentence starters. 

9. Introduce "Tom Swiftlei" 
Examples: 
/"I got it caught in a 
power saw," he 
mentioned offhandedly. 
''Is that a skunk I smeU?" 
he asked diitity:tly. 
•*The body had been 
exhumed,** he said 
gravely. 
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IDEAS (Ui) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



3. U«ud and nip on dictionary 
content and w»y WQrd$ and pages 
are laid out. 

7. Make up and share new words. 

8^. Develop a page tor a dicliona/y 
with own now words, setting up 
each word for a choaen dictionary, 
as a class. 

10. Each indi^dual crtates a page for 
a dictionary using his original 
words. 

11. If desired, class may compile a 
dictionary c^all new words 



Teaehi»r observes participation in 
discussion and in creating and sharing 
new words. 

Teacher screens pages as written fur 
individual assignment. 



2. Students suggest more colorful 
tags. 

K)camples: he snorted, he 
expounded. 

4. Discuss how the meaning of the 
* sentence changes with the new 
tags. 

5 Sugge4> new atntences for tag 
changes. 

7. Students add tags, vyin^ to make 
most colorful and meaningful 
sentences. 

t^. Students bring copies of sentences 
with interesting tags from their 
reading. 

10. Student define *Tom Swifties** 
from teacher*: examples and 
experiment with writing some. 

11. Students bring or draw pictures 
and make appropriate 
conversational captions.^^^^^^ 



Teacher checks performance during 
each activity. 

Check Tom Swift ies and ma*ie 
available a bulletin board on wjiich 
they may add Tom Swift ies as they 
think of them. 

Students display captioned pictures. 

Students cooperate in assessmrnl.of 
most colorful language. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



tIASE Y AT TIIE UA T," AN LXPERlENCt IN ORAL 
liNTKRPRETATION (111) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Oral huerpfutatlon 

Learning Objective: 

The student will strtve toward better 
understanding af a poem by reading it 
well, will practice articulation, saying 
words clearly and distinctly, will 
practice phrasing until meaning is nrrost 
apparent. 

. Suggested materials: 

"Casey the Bat** by Earnest L. 
Thayer ^ 

RiJfems ut stucit'trt chuosrng 



1. Ask how many students have ever 
heard the poem ''Caiey at the 
Bat/* 

2. Give int^esting inXorniiition about 
author and poem. 

3. Hund put copies of p^em. 

5. Ask studems to notice how the 
poet made '^Casey" seem real. 
Explain word pictures. 

7. Tulk about sp^rific words which 
are most dc!«criptive. 

9. Diacusa phrasing. 

12. Ask students if total meaning is 
more clear now. 

15. Discussmood as it affects meaning 
of words. 



Ask students to examine quite a 
number of poems and to choose 
one for interpretation. Suggest 
jCsx:h student choose a poem which 
/ has special meaning to him. 



WHO'S TKLLING WHOM (111) 

Emphasis: 
Levels of language 
Learning Objective: 

The student will examine the use of 
approprrate language style for speaker 
and occasion. 

Suggested Materials: 

Model record irigs 
Ta;)e recorder 
Tijpts for student recording 



1. For playback to be read to 
students, " tape ''model'* 
explanations of a play in a 
football Krame that might have 
been given by a radio 
commentator to his audience, one 
student to another, a visitor from 
Australia. 

(The first may be taped from the 
radio; the last may be teacher 
tape« get a student and a coach to 
tape the oth€x two.) 



no 
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IDEAS (lU) 



LoarninQ Activities 



Evaiuation 



4. RcKiduvttr [Kwm jfiiently. 

G. Pick out word pictures which 
make **Caw>y'* saum real Atid writQ 
on Uoard. 

6. Tv:l\ why these words ore mor9 
cffvctivd thaneoniman words. 

10. hook at first starua. Divide it into 
thought Ik by using filunti^ linet^. 

11 Riad poum, ooch i^udoat reading 

13. Read poem, each student reading 

' one vt^rm. 

14. Now read each ^nza lanphasizing 
mood. Practice several times. 

16. Auk each student to ioli mood of 
hi& staiua. 

17. Head atoud using expressions and 
insight gained through disctis&ions. 

19. Rtiad. choose a poem, deteraiine 
the bed way for its oral 
interpretation and present it in 
.^lass. 



Teacher evaluates using this criteria: 

Can the student ri^ad the poem 
meaningfully? 

DoaH the student understand the 
concept of mood? 

Can the student better appreciate 
literature by reading it effectively and 
dii£ussing it? 

Students evaluate each performance, 
(optional) 



2. Discuss appropriateness of ^eech 
for |fich speaker and his audience. 

J. Students tape a refusal to give 
money as might be given by : 
a dad to his son 
a President to his people 
an old lady to a robber. 

4. P'ach student choasi*s which tape 
he wishes to play for class. 



Class diMnisses appropriateneNs of i^yle 
for each tape played, and why 
different levels are used. 



Ill 



A BOOK OF IDEAS 
KVNrVSY JOLKNKYSdIl) 



Tekiiching Strategies 



B(f)ef if*f?cnig arid communicatirig 
LoArnifig Objective: 

The stuUent will examine his 
cfnotional resfxipses through fantasy 
journev^ (imagiimyl dod transfer his 
experiences into oral and written 
CO rrimun cation. 

Suggested AJateriaij:. 

Recording of ' Cirarid Canyon Suite" 
Record i>la/er 



L Start !ktudentij laikiog about th^ir 
(o^periQiKei with fantasy atid 
reality in their reading o£ 
literature. 

3. A&k students to cioNe their eyes 
and eaLperience what U hitppening 
irt ^ch situalion being de«:ri&ed. 
Ask them to think ia first peraon* 
pr6i«ut tenne. 

Some poft«ibIe situations: 

a) You are latting quietly on 
a rivtr bank. Be aware of 
the events that occur 
there, and what the river 
bringa you. 

b) You are in a valley; 
diacrover what your valley 
i« like and what bappena 
there. Look up and «•# 
something far away move 
toward you. Diacover it aa 
it moves doser to you 
an4 encounter it. 

c) You have just 
crash4anded on anoiher 
planet. £xpk>re this new 
planet and diacover it. 

d) Invent an anknal you 
would like to become. 
Become this animal and 
explore your ejcistence. 

e) How are you unique? 
Imagine you are a 
motorcycle... What kind 
of motorcycle are 
you.«.Where is your home 
and where do you 
go...Now start up and go 
&omewhere...How do you 
get $tarted...Where are 
you gojffig...Look back 
and see who is riding 
you...Wliat is your rider 
like... 

5. Have students scratch down 
emotional responses and ideas as 
they listen to "Grand Canyon 
Suite.** 

7. Ask them to choose some of their 
j ideas, organize, and write them 
^ up, an their reader could 
experience them. 



4>*%4i*«««*0***t ««««««« 
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IDEAS (III) 



Lutrniilg Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Tttlk about faotavy and reality and 
recall tomt favorite literary 
sulocttooa basad on fantai^y. 

4. In small groups, talk about ideas 
and feelings that oocurrod as 
Mtuations wara r&lat4^d. 

6. Listen and take ootea. 

5. Writa ^ compoMtion&t bai»ad on 
motional responses and ideas 
Liiken from ootes. 

9. Share in small croups, pruvfread, 
and rewrite to bajid in. 



a 



Teacher checks para^aphs for transfer 
from feeding to writings. 

Students evaluate experience by 
di^us«ing these questions: 

1) What did you discover that 
was new to you? 

2) What new -moods dkl you 
feel? 

3 ) D id yu u d iscover anything 
new about yourself? 



ERLC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

UHR AR Y USAGK UtKWlKNCi; {III} 

Teaching SUiitegte^ 



Empnasis: 

Format of reference m*itef lals 

L^^nung Objective: \ 

The student wjll ex-^nriine reference 
bex>ks for ccr.ient arxi usage and be 
3bfe to use the books to locate 
information. 

Suggested Maiteriah' 

Refwfoct* books from the library or 
media center 



1 SVIfici 7 ri fcireace buokn from 
the library. 

2 Divide t{u^ cUm into smull groups 
lu examine the reference booius 
rotatin|{ the bouk& from group to 
group. 

3. Auk each ^udent to keep a Chart 
or note« oa each book examined 
noting a desL-ripiiun of book 
content, the «*upe of the book 
(kind of inforrsation, period 
covered, etc.) and the physiemi 
arran^^ement of the contents. 



LITKIt ATI JU: AND Pl ITI TSdli) 



Emphasis: ^ 
Dramatt nation 
Leariiiiig Objective' 

The student will choose a literar.y 
setect'on for dramati^fng with 
fxippets. will vwae a script and give a 
performance 

Suggested Materials: 

Co mm ere Id I or student made puppets. 
Literature XexU. Ptippet patterns from 
Daz Mag agme, December 
1969, pages 54/ 55. 56. 57 and 10. 
Scrap materials, felt, buitons. bcad^^ 



1. ReMurch literature 
adaptable to puppets. 



for aorie& 



2. Diacuks writing .stones in ^^ipt 
form. D'lseuss puppets, puppet 
cun4ruction« staging. 

4. Assign students to specific 
projects costuming, stage 

background, script writing, 
research gn puppeteering. research 
on period of time of the litemture 
select ion. 



iU 



IDEAS (III) 



Learning Activtttes 



Evaluation 



Working with a£«iSned group, 
laciunine &ach Tefttrenc* book and 
chitft the deacrtption, the scope, 
iiDd th« phyvic4l arrmiHgement. 
Pmct ict uidng the souree by nakit)^ 
mch othr" questions to be 
answered &om the given vohsme. 



Teacher 'makes an "open book" test. 
The answers are faund in the reference 
books examined 



3. Stud^nte rsad litemture, discuss in 
terms of dramatisation. Draft 
•cript for puppet performance. 
Research customs of the period of 
history of the iiter&turi Mecticin. 
Discuss costuming, methods of 
puppeteoring. 

5. Students work on specific 
. assignments' script -writing, 

puppet making, costuming, stage 

co'niktniction. 

Students use information gained 
on staging the Kiterature 
performance to write and 
dramcti^c Origina] puppet 
performances. 

7. Students present puppet show tu a 
group or class of students younger 
than they. 



Tettcher obser^'es student participation 
in their particulnr assignment on the 
pu ppe t researc h , wr it i ng and 
performance. 

Teacher observes audience react k>n to 
original puppet presentations. 



:RLC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

CUEATIVt: WRITING IMAGKKY (lU) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Sensory perception as cxtmmunication 
input. 

LoArning Objective: 

The student will perceive an image 
througn the sense of sound and share 
the experience through language. 



1. 'Review ex»mi$!eji of receiving 
communication thDot:£h the five 
senses. 

2. Have class listeo to sounds outside 
the clawDom. Then have the 
students attempt to describe 
orally what ihey heajrd. Put the 
better d^riptive phrases on the 
board so students can see that 
some descriptions let one hear 
what the writer heard. 



4. Assignment: Sit in one spot and 
iist«*n for sounds at your home-at 
least fhfe sounds. Then write them 
down using "aound" verbs, 
adjectives, nouns, and adverbs. 



CONTROLLKU WRITING (111) 

Emphasis: 

Writing controlled- form poetry 

Learning Objective: 

After having an opportunity to 
respond to haiku, tanka, sijo, cinquain, 
and djamante, the student will write 
some "poenris of his own according to 
the controlled forms he chooses. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher Information Sheet ^to. 6 

Literature books containing kinds of 

poems being studied. 

Poetry collections such as: 

Cri cket Songs, Harry Behn, 
Harcourt BraceTfovanovich 
In i Spring Garden, Richard 
Lewis. Dial 



1. Begin by reading some good 
examoles of haiku for students to 

en^ioy. 

3. Exptair* for students why haiku is 
called a control!^ form of po«.try. 
Give students prepared fo-ra 
patterns listed in objective 

5. In preparation for writing haiku, 
give student ii&formatk>n from 
Teacher Information Sheet No. 6. 

7. Ask students to leave room on the 
alert for particular events to be 
used in haiku writing at next class 
pmud. Give each stu ient an index 
card on which to scratch down the 
events. 

9. Guide students in study of other 
controlled forms of poetry 
writing, except the diamante. 

U. Guide students in ^udy of 
diamante pattern. 

14. Appoint a committee to put class 
poems together into a room 
booklet. 
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IDEAS (III) 



toarning Activities 



Evakiation 



3. Listen with the class to sounds 
just outside the classroom. 
Participate in the attempts to 
describe what was heard. 

5. Listen at home for tsve distinct 
sounds and atteiapt to recreate 
th^e sounds through deiicription. 



Read and evaluate the studentii* 
attempts to recreate sounds throuish 
description. 

Read samples to the class for group 
response and criticism. 



Select and 
description. 



display successful 



2. Listco to haiku and give personal 
reaction or interpretation. 

4 Class discusses different forms, 
then students bruwse throug) 
books available to find examples 
for sharing with dossmatei;. 

6. Practice wrii^iv^ haiku as a das4« 
taking cara to only sugge^ the 
particular event thet arouses th^' 
emotk>n and presenting the event 
in the present* so the reader may 
experience it a% a "now 
happening.** 

6. Write haiku on scratch paper. Get 
ciiticci. analysis aid from at least 
t^ree persons. Preoare hniku for 
di^lay, writing and illusiratin^f as 
beautifully as possible. 
10. Study forms, chouse one, and 
write according to it. 

12. Suggest first and last m>uns for use 
in diamante writing. (Antonyms, 
generally) Write two or three as a 
class, using grammars for reference 
in parts of q>eec± if needed. 

13. Each student writes: his own 
diamaiite» gets three persons to be 
his critics, and prepares his poem 
for display on a diamond shaped 
background sheet. 

15. Bach student helps in cny way he 
can in preparirt booklet. 



Teacher asks 
haiku display. 



students to evaluate 



Student will write about what he has 
learned and what he thinks of the 
learning experiences. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



CVN YOU LM AGIi\t:?(lIl) 



tmagiruttve Writiny 
Lining Dbjectfve: 

The studeht will write imaginatively in 
the style of tfience firtion with 
partictjiar emphasis on one emotion. 



Suggested Materials: 

Several literary selticttons 
emph3Sl^e the emotion fear 



which 



The section on fear from Invention, 
John C. Adicr. HafCourt Brace 
Jovanovich 

A large papier-mache spider to suspend 
from the center of the room. 

Recording of strarnje sounds and 
noises 



1. Aftvr> KtudentK lave rif«d vevera) 
MTience fiction literary selections 
and written about a time when 
thvy were afraid, set the situation 
for imaginative writing by 

^ g i,s p f > n din g tba . spider from the 
ceiling. 

2. Allow students time to intera»:t 
' ^ about spider. 

4. Turn dia^ussion toward movies, 
television, stories, and comic strips 
dealing with fear. 

6. Play recording and ask students 
for reaction. 

8. When enthusiasm is high, suggest 
students write using the spidar as a 
character. Tell them to use script, 
short story or any literary form. 



11 



Ask (jproups to present to class 
some of the best. 



EMOTION AL FEEUNGS CONNECTED WITH WORDS (lU) 

Emphasis: 

Vocabulary Deyeiupment 
Learning Objective: j 
The student will become awi/re that 



words sometimes evoke strong 
emotional responses and feelings 

Suggested MateriaL: 

Overhead projector and transparencies 
to Write on 



Writ^ on board (or overhead 
projector) the following words (or 
others of similar impact), allowing 
a few seconds between each 
listing. 



'^ppie 
dropout 
policeman 
school 



parents 
politics 
egghead 
rock 



3. Teacher asks students to share 
responses to the words with the 
class. 



I 
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IDEAS (III) 



Lt^rning Activities 



Evaludtion 



3. Studont^ talk about spiders. Give 
frtm rein to imaginiitlpn. 

5. Ilocall ima4>imitivtt ^urioy, TV 
progrjums, and movies with 
<^ph4jiUun the cmutton fear. 

7. Discu&s how mu^ic and mnne 
increase) tension ami fea&* m I'ilmed 
stories. 

9. Writtf duiing cImm, finub work in 
more det:iii out:»ide 

10. After writitiij i& fini^ed, form 
l^oup& reading and postwritiiig 
discu^on. 

12. Make any preseauti«^.ia^ (^ou|is 
choosQ. 

13. Prepare ftnai cupius ;xnd dUplay. 



Teacher rales on iinj^f^inatlve writing 
and emphasis on fear! 



2. Students write fijtst wurd or 
phrase wh'ch comes it* mind a.s 
teacher list& the wurd:» (word 
a^aiociatiori) 

4. Students, idontify emotions and 
feelings by re!>poases in class 
discussion. 

5. Students write |>ara|fraphs 
cxplaininif p<issibl«r reasons tor a 
word association of his choice. 



Teacher observes student participatKJU 
in class activity. 

Tfcacher evaluates paraKra^jhs 



) Id 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

CAPrTAUZATION AND PUNCTUATION (III) 



Toachiag Strategies 



Emphasis: 

ApplvfHO informdtion 
Loarmng Objective: 

The studerit will demonstrate the 
dbility to apply rules of capitalizstion 
and punctudtron by writing examples 
of the rules. 

Suggested Materials: 

Ungu^ge arts text 



1. Encour«|(e litudeats to cii9cu6» the 
importance of capitalization and 
punctuation to decoding written 
communication. 

2. A$k students to use index of 
S^ammar text to find rules for 
capitalization and punctuatioa. 

4. Help them choose a rule for 
capitalization and one for 
punctuation and apply ih« two by 
writing an example sentence. 

.Sampt<» item: Instruction - Write 
an examp*"^ sentence for these two 
rules: 

a. Every sentence begins 
with a capital. 

b. A -statement ends with a 
period. 

Example: The astronauts 
landed on the moon. 

a. Capitalize a peraon*s 
name. 

b. Place a period after an 
initial used in a name. 

Example: John L. Stone 
always wears cowboy boots. 

6. Pair students to write rules and 
example sentences. 

5. Deal out papers to pairs. No one 
gets his own paper. 



WHAT'S THE MAIN IDEA? (Ifl) 

Emf^asis: 
Mam ideas 
Learning Objective: 

Th? student will demonstrate his 
ability to recogni?re main ideas by 
matching a newspaper article with its 
headline, and will write lead 
paragraphs and headlines. 



1. Provide students with scrambled 
newipaper articles &nd headlines 

I which have been cut apart. 

2. Group students for work in 
matchinc* headlines andartlcles. 

5. Guide dass into a discttssion and 
study of lead paragraph. Have 
eac h itudant wr ite a lead 
paragraph, then exchange and 
write a headline for the other's 
paragraph. 



ERIC 
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Learning Activitx.'s 



3. StUiitintK may nsk anyl quest iutu 
they need answorod aj; they use 
index of text | 

0, Chuo$»c ai«vcral combinutiun« fur 
csLpttaiizatiun and punctudtkm 
thai go together and give 

thccn orally. 

7. Write rules and cxumplo sentences 
to bv handed in (About ton rule 
et>mbinat;unk and example&.) 

y Proofread U* I'eport any excellent 
combitiatum^ and examples. 



10. SuiUjfsit any currix'tion^ 
%hould be made 



that 



IDEAS (HI) 



Evaluation 



Teacher will ch(H.'k for any carry -over 
in later writing assignments and discuss 
findings with individual students. 



3. Exan^inc the article to dt.aermine 
the jmain therrte^ then match 
artic(jc« and headlira^s. 

I 

4 Sfudf^nt ch«k> his accuracy ha 
te.iciicr ^iveti ansWcr 

r» VVrtj U»ad i>^af»raph for a n»?ws 
a*tif|c, then -.vrile ihi head hue. 



Teach4*r f'valuates iK.'rforinanet* ^vf eai h 
student 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
K4f|>iit:MlSMS(liI) 



Teaching Strategies 



Esnphahiis: 

Vociibular y development 
Learning Objective: 

The student will becoft>e aware of 
impact of words on others and the 
need for careful choice of words and 
demonstrate this awareness through 
activities. 



Teacher shares with ciatf idea that 
many wordv have come into the 
Engli&h Ian£u9|se to avuki 
bluntne«s or incomideration of 
oth^s. 

Examples: 

— pass away 



janitor I 



dork 



breath one*s last 
custodian 
sanitary engineer 
junior executive 



5. Present different adjectives and 
noiuu used in everyday speech to 
describe persons in a tactful w»y. 
Ask ijtudents to think of 
synonyms used to soften ilmpact 
of words» such as fat. okl. stupkl. 



yi KSTIONS? KsriONS? QUKSTIONSf QUESTIONS? (Ill) 



Emphasis. 
Phrasing questions 
Learning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his 
urHi(T<;tanding of how to ask four 
kuKJs of (juestions. 

1 . M<»morv (juestions (recall) 

2. Ouestrons that prompt 
reasoning (cortvcrgent) 

3 Questions that launch creative 
Thmku^g (divergent) 

4 Qu I'St to ns t hat cal I for 
judgment ((evaluative) 

Sugqe^ttfKi Materi^h: 

Trach*rr Information Sheet No. 7 



Explain to students the use of the 
four kinds of questwns and why 
answers to memory questions tve 
simple to recall with only one 
correct * answer; answers to 
convergent questions are facts plus 
reaaoning with several correct 
itnswers; a...iwers to divergent 
questions require creative thinking 
and many answers will be correct, 
and answers to evaluative 
questions call foV judgment and M 
answers are correct. 

Assign a selection from a literature 
text for an exercise in reading and 
writ ing questions. 

Remind students to be especially 
careful to apply rule for end 
punctuation of aU questions. 



BEST COPX ftVWlABLE 



IDEAS (III) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



Ident ify th© following 

tu»usewifu - humemakejT 
cheap * ficunumicai 
teacher - educator 
waitress > liukte^ 
litrvant - dumeistic hdp 
grocery sack^ cu:4omcr 
kervtce 



3. Explain why the^ iiuphcmisms 
were coined. 

4. VVrite a parajfraph or parafp'aphs 
ii:ktiQf; cuphemimis heard daily 
and explain why they have come 
into our lanijuage. " 

6. Li^ synonyms and describe 
reasons why oach would be u^^ed: 
fat ' plump, heavy, stout, etc. 
lie untruth, 
miAinderaandin(f. error 
old ' ancient, elderly, tired 
stupid ' uneducatefS, deprived, 



klow 



Teacher evaluates Uudent learning in 
activities 4 and b. 



^t^^****^******* •**«** 



2. Pmctice aiJcint: questions on any 
topic of interest. 

4. Write two examples of each of the 
four kind«; of questions usin|> story 
read as basis for questioning; 

5. Kach student wiU select and 
identify cme of his questions to he 
asked of a clasonate. 

6 CLtssiTnate will answer quest um. 

7. Proofread questions and rewrite to 
hand in for uvadinu- L*se (grammar 
section of text and dk^tionary as 
resot rce aids during proof real ing. 



Students evaluate questions and 
a nswers accord i ng to t he ki nd of 
quest k)n. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

M\Wh: A DEPOSIT EACH DAY IN YOUR WORD ACCOUNT (Ul) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis 

Vocabulary devetopment 

Lsdrning Objective: 

student will develop suggestions 
tor mcreiising his vocabulary, will 
show proof of using the suggestions, 
and will increase his vocabulary test 
rating. 

SiH^geaed Materiils: 
Header 's Digest. Feb., 1973 
Text books being used 
Teacher Information Sheet ^ o. 8 



1. Admiatfler, or have the portion 
rospoRtible in th« school 
adjsiinistiir a vooibuliury teU. 

2. Sumnwixe for ttud^nta Your 
VocabuUiry Good Enough?'*, 
Blike CUrk» Reader's Dkest, Feb.* 
1973. 

3. L^d students into the realization 
that developing vocabulary must 
be an independent gtudy project. 

5. Be sure many dilferent books on 
vocabulary devek>pment are 
available for student eximination. 
Group students for an inittal 
examination of the books. 

7. Ask students to examine their 
grammar text for help In 
vocabulary devek>pment. 

9. Begin a discussion on the fiact that 
everyone doesnt need tl|>e same 
words although there are some 
basic words everyone must have. 
Question students on what careers 
they are considering, list them on 
the boju-d to be used in student 
discussion. ' 

II. Guide studenU into fwnking their 
own plan for vocabulary 
devek>pment for the whole year. 
Use Teacher Informatioa $he«t 
No. 8, but try to get students to 
work out something like each 
Biggestbn so they think the plan 
is of their own maiking. 

13. Provide a copy of the plan for 
each student to file with his word 
cards. If no one suggests making 
or bringing his box for card file, 
ask students to make one. 

IS. Provide a few minutes sech day 
for studenu to put new words 
into file. After approximatoly a 
month, let each student use thrt^e 
of his Words to make tert 
questions. 

19. Help students sUy interested in 
vocabulary devebpment all year 



1 
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IDEAS (im 



Lttirrilng Activititts Evaluation 



4. Cbotrib^ta to disciuviun on 
uuittpdauttiii study to d&v«Iop 
vocabubry. 

6. In groups examine vocabulmry 
buildio^s boolu^ tako not^s on 
aaythiag group d«cid«8 will be 
helpful in thair iodlvidual 
activitiea 

6t. Study text booki for vacaibulary 
d«v«dopQi«rnt b^ps. 

10. Du^cuMv w^rd nmtlB of dtffarant 
cisisa members, aciaording to 
ca; eers iuted. 

12. Maka augiSastiaas for 
Jong-range-vocabulary- 
devek)pmant plan a« somtfona liata 
them. Cboove ba«t. Some may b« 
combinad to reault in a battar 
plan. 

14. Make ipdex^card file btjo&ea, fUe 
plan f<|^]davek>ptng vocabulary^ 
and start individual vocabulary 
projects. 

16. Scan different vocabulary testa» 
decide on format* and make 
questions. Give one copy of 
questions to the teadier and keep 
one to use when test is checked. 

17. Take test and verify answers by 
teacher announcing word and 
student responsible for question 
giving answer. 

18. Continue vocabulary development 
according to plan. 



Teacher o bserves participation in 
project, increases interest in word* 
and gives test to determino 
improvement in vocabulary. ( Use 
published testing at besinning, 
midway» and end of school t^^rm.) 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
RKALUFE DRAMA (lU) 



Emphasis: 
Drama 

LeAimng Objective: 

The student vMiii participate ma group 
in wrtting and dramatizing a real life 
Situation based on a newspaper artide. 

Suggested Materials: 

Newspapers 



WIlvrS TJIK UNKMUI) 

Emphasis: 
Caption writing 
Loarning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his 
i^bility to think creatively by writing 
captions for cartoons and coinic strips. 

Suggested Materials: 

Teacher collected conM^nps and 
cartoons. 



Teaching Strategics 



1. Divide the clai»i into groups, no 
moro than five studeou m a 
irroup. 

2. Fakfi out Qewspap(*r« to each 
group. Th^i»e do ix»t have to be 
today *s papers. 



1. Prepare a collection of comic 
ktrips and cartoons by blocking 
out the final balloons iuid cutting 
off the captions. 

2. Provide a time for students to 
examine the collection. 



Teacher Information Sheet No. 9. 



IDEAS (III) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Each tfTpup will Keloct sun)e ;irticie 
m their piiper to wriUi into a ploy. 

4, StudenU may look up background 
iiifomKilion ur in f it from 
imift0natiun to make tbi* Ktory 
complete. 

r>. One fitudeot is nelected to write 
for the .group. Characters ^e 
««loctcd, dttUoKue tii dictated. 

6. Students write on ditto maUers 
(or dupltfiitc by other meanK) and 
distribute coplen to each member 
of the group. 

7. Each group nsads and acts out 
their djrama. 

Thm cUtt may with to have the 
newiipaper article, on which the 
drimia i& based, read in order to 
dtscufifi the inferences and 
interpretations of the p«rformtng 



Teacher and fitude't(itft evaluate the 
group performance. 



MuU over collection. Decide which 
have good poasibilities for 
interpretation. 

£ach student chooses a comic 
strip or a cartooiv ^udteg tt for 
meaaing to ht^, and writes the 
final balloon comment or caption 
to, be road to class at a **comic 
time'* session. / 

Select some of the best ones and 
prepare a display of them with the 
illustrations from the collection*, 
that triggered thm. 



Duirtng readitlig, students rate one 
another on creative thinking by 
comments or captions. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

IIERK COME THE AUTHORS flU) 



Strategies 



BiogrdpHy of gutters 
Lmrning Objoctive: 

The students will research authors, 
decide from stucfent interpretation of 
their works and tiOQraphies what the 
authors would want to say to youth 
today If they could come to life, and 
create a skit in which students piay act 
as the authors arvi talk with and 
answer questions for the other 
stiidents in class. 

Suggested tiUwms: 

^•^-^xtbooks 

Books from home 
Library resource books 



WRITE YOUR OWN WANTED (lU) 

Emphasis: ^ j 

Writing CO nq^fy 
Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his 
ability to use language concisely by 
writing classified ads according to 
newspape? specifications. 

Suggested ^{emls: 

Oassified ad seaions from several 
newspapers 

Teacher Information S^wet No. 21 



1. Bring up the queetton of what ' 
Ktudentv thinjc the authors whose 
worka they^ have studied would 
say to^them tftboieautboi?s could 
come baek today. 

3. If a itudeat dote not hit oa the 
id«a» explain to them that it 
would not be difficult to overLy 
their major ideaft and their 
biograpbk^al facu with our life 
style and decide what the authors 
would say. 

4. Group students for research and 
overlay. Appoint a chairman for 
each group to keep the work 
moving. 

7. Act afi adviuor during r^«earch 
time. 

a. When a reaaonable length of 
research turic has pasted, ask class 
to chooae four authors to be used 
for the author "come back" skit. 

9. Appoint co-chairmea to preiide 
ov9r total project. 

11. Guide cla&s into deciding how to 
get authors before whole clase. 

14. See that all rtudents participate in 
author project. 

15. When the project is ready, arrange 
time to present program to 
students in other classes. 



1. IVovide for student*! ex amirution 
copies of clawificTd ads from 
several different new^apers. 

3. Help students discover examples 
of awkward, humorous* and well 
written ads. 
Eumple: 

Hoom for rent to man with 
bath. 

5. Provide studenU with Wiite Your 
Own '"Want-Ad information 
sheets and answer que&tk>nfi they 
may ask. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBil 



IDEAS (III) 



Lt*drniny Activdios 



Evaluation 



2. Di^'Uftjfr Ihtr quu$tiun. 

5. Each i^toup will chuosti ituthurs to 
reMittrch. Work aii indtviduulii, but 
all in group hc^tp one anotbt^r. 

6. Studt^nttf usd all books in 
cia£droum» any they brin^e from 
humt\ and the recourcev in the 
hbrury to obiaiti information on 
authors. 

10. Kadx ifroup takes on<^ of the 
authors ch.>sen and w 'ks up a 
mt*s^(> fr-^m the au*.«ior for 
students today. 

12. CUt»s dcH;ides on a reaMj^nable way 
to hiiVi! authors givo theur messa^^e 
and b« quvstu^nwi. (A Dick 
Btabbett TV show ii^ance have 
beun ufi«d successfully .) 

13. Wurk up skit. Use the colloquial 
language of their peers in 
uresonting the skit. Make the 
project entertainiu^; as well as 
rducatiunal. 

IC. Present ukit in uwn cla&s. then foi 
tho en^uymcnt of other cU^es. 



Four authors reach to the present 
during the class planned seance skit. 




Teacher rates on group work, on 
individual work, and on contribution 
to the staging of project. 



2 Examine and discuss classified ads. 

^s^Share examples discovered with 
Nlluutrate. 



6. Study information sheats, write 
ads» proofread, evaluate by 
dudftnt check questions listed, 
* and display on bulletin board. 



Student check 
questions: 



to • answer these 



Is my vt(ord select k>n good? 

Does my ad ^ what I want it to 

Could I save any money by using 
feM^r words? 

Win the message be clear for any 
reader the ad reaches? 
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JK BOOK OF tUl'AU 



ij;rstKi;n:M»(iii) 



Cre<itivt* writing arxl extending wnlincj 
rdoye 

L^d'miig Objective 

The student will concentrate on being 
truthi«4l drKi honest m his writing and 
on developing the technique of 
ft'iatifi9 his Ideas, expressions* arxl 
dreams to others by the use of pen and 
j>aper. 



Teachifig Strategies 



I. Uad studesils in a dtsjcut^^ion 
;ibout thf two wordii, truth and 
honesty, and how they relate to 
what a student will write on 
paper. 

Questions: 

When you write 
something on paper, do 
you writ46 exactly as you 
feel or do you write what 
you think someone wants 
you to write? 
Can you really express 
your own ideas? 

3. Get students invofvftd in a 
diseuitsion of the principle of 
forming own ideas and thoughts 
arKl puttinji^ them on paper. Start a 
list of pretend examples, wch as: 
Pretend to be a slice of bacon, 
stretcJied out miooth acd cool 
with others jpst like you in a 
refrigerator. You are guddenly 
pulled from the others and laid in 
a pan. What then? When several 
examples are listed ask Uudentsto 
copy them for later use. 

5. Give students a conrmon 
as&ignment for writing a ]eC*s 
pretend theme. 

7. Read aloud some papers on 
marshmalJow topic and comment 
on the thoughU and the 
descriptive words used. 

8. Lead students in the direction of 
avoiding plain, everyday words 
and using lovely, luscious, 
descriptive words. 

1 1 . Help each student find the corroct 
mechanics and structure in 
building CO ipositions by using 
texts and outside reference 
materials. 

12. Assign two more pretend themet. 
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1DF.AS(UI} 



Leiirnin^ Activttit-s 



Evaluation 



ituih and^ hunt.* sly «ik rt^latiHl tc 
ihenu* wrtiin^. 

4. Hetp in makinig of the ii^a ol it i s 
^ prctvnd examples ttod cupy Usi tur 

ti. Wrilf thmiif ti£c&rdin^ to Ihu 
ii^{4;ament' 

Pretend yc>u art- a 
tYtar»hm allow in^^up uT hot 
cocoa and r^^t* your 
thouiEhtii. and rMcret ftvu k'and 
ffive a dtiMirtplkin ut' your 
^iToundin4^!>. 

9. Each ^udisnt wilE selt^ct ten plum 
words and then try to eidar^t^^ each 
word mto many lovt^ly dehcriptivt* 
wurd^ of related meanin^ik. 



10. Euch Ktudifnt pretends he has 
invented a new product for pub he 
ua« and writes an adv<»rtis(£fnenl 
about the product. If the student 
wtshe&, he may make a full color 
pb^r with his written ad. 

13. Pretend U> be an ^ppte in a barrel 
and relate your thoughts on the 
i>;iyin4;: One rotten apple can aipoil 
the whole barrel. Try ta. explain 
honestly and truthfully the 
implications of the statement. 

14. Choose one of the pretends from 
the list copied (Malier and write a 
theme with it a^ the basic idea. 



Teacher compares first and last wrilini^ 
assignments to determine ^ipun in 
improvement. 



A BOOK OF IDEAS 




I REMEMBER (lU) ^ 

— - ' ■ — -S" 



Sharing- memories through 
conversation 

Learning Obj^ctws: 

The student will share memories in 
small conversational groups and will 
listen courteously to others. 



BEFORE AND AFTEl( (Ul) 

Emphasis: 

Paragraphing conversation 

Learning Objective: 

e student will study how to 
agraph conversation between two 
more characters. 

gges^ed MateriaZs: 

Cveritlad projector 
Prepared transparencies 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Ask the students to look 
backward in their minds to rtcall 
experiences. * as each ia 
remembered make a note on 
•cratch paper so the memory k 
caught* Tell them to try to 
remembar aomethlng enjoyable, 
something quite tad, something 
that's humorous now, but waa 
embarrassing when it happened, 
etc, 

3. Ask fitudeota to pick a memory 
that they would like to share an#f 
think a bit atkiut the best wa^tb 
present ^ in a converaatfooal 
manner. 

4. Gn>up students for sharing 
remembered eocperiencea. Remind 
them to listen courteously and 
help ki^ep the conversation goii^. 



1 . Pla^ on the overhead a complete 
conversation between two vivid 
characters (Perhaps between 
grandmother & the wolf) written 
in one paragraph. Be sure there are 
some quotations with no tags. 

2. Ask student who is speaking hi a 

q>ecifk; Hientonce in whkh there is 
no tag. 

3. Elkfit from students «iggestk>ns i 
for helping reader better^ 
understand which •Srofce** to use 
in spmslthc sentences. When 
someone suggests paragraphir^, 
replace the first transparency with 
the klentkral conversation written 
in paragraphs. 

&. Give students another 
conversatbn between two 
characters written as . one 
paragraph. 
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IDEAS (UI) 



Learning ActivTtles^ 



EvdtMdtion 



2. Remember and take noteiL 

5. Share through coaversation, lUten 
courteouiily, und help keep the 
convcrsntion going. 



Each group decides ^ any of their 
shared memories is worthy of i^roup 
writing to be placed into a free reading 

rue. 



4, A t»tudont reads the dialogue, 
using a different 'Voice'* for «ach 
character. 

6. Student recopy conversation, 
using correct paragraphing. 



Teacher evaluates and places sample 
papers on "Before and After** display. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
KNO\* VOl'RSKLF(Ill) 



hjnfjhdsis. 
Stflf<:oncef>t 
LGkirmiig Objective: 

The student will engac^e in activities 
for developing his seifconcept by 
rccoyni/in^j the breadth of human 
conccj>ts and by exanuning his own 
personal character istrcs, interest, 
abilities, background, and goals. 

Suggested Materials: 

Student Information Sheets ^k>. 10, 
11. 12, 13. 14, 15, tti, 17, 18. 19 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Introduce the idea that for any 
kind of achievement the student 
muiit kiiow himself, his strengths 
and his weaknesses, 

2. Explain individual self-concepts 
can ranijo frum being "nobody" to 
being "master of one s fate/* 

3. Read "I'm ^k>body** by Emily 
Dickinson and **Invictus** by 
William Ernest Henley. 

5. Distribute copies of the two 
poems. 

7. Provide students with "My 
Selected Qoals** questionnaire and 
give any help that students may 
need while filling it out. 

9. Distribute "Looking at My 
Grades** question i^ire. 

11. Continue the ^wne with 
' ' Se If Picture Mecklist, ** 
"Self-Appraisal Inter^ Chart." 
and "Something Impo^nt You 
Have Learned About Yourself** 
questionnaires. 

13. Sufsgest students use the 
understanding they have gained 
about themselves to make si **guess 
who or Tm the one who** Wllage 
or poster. 

15. Provide students with "Self 
Analysis Game.** 

17. Provide students with "Life in the 
Round** sheet. 

19. Provide each student with the 
Evaluation Assignment Sheet. 



f 

I3.J 
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IDEAS oil) 



Learning Actrvities 



Evdiudtion 



4. listen to roading. 

6. Dt^niss and contra«t the concepts 
presented in the two puemi. 

b. Studvnt will complete 
questionnaire, discuw any points 
of interest to them, and pMt 
questionnaire in folders. 

10« FtU out questionnaire, discuss and 
fUe. 

12. FiB in, discuss, and file. 

11. Make coUaj^e or poster for 
dawoom display illustrating 
personal charactrristics, interests, 
abilities, and goals. 

16. Each student works game and 
makes a display. 

IH. Each student makes a *'Life in the 
Round** display 



Each student i'vuluHtf.s hiN 
undtfrstandiriit of himself according to 
?he evaluation shed providf»d him. 



/ 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

CREATIVt: WRITINC;. SDULIES (lU) 

Teaching Strategies 



Description through comparison 
Instructions! Obiectm: 

The student will use comparisons in 
descriptive passages and will create 

similies^ 

Materials Used: 

Any written work the student 
chooses: Books, magazines, 
newspapers, etc. 



PLAY IT COOL (HI) 

Emphasis: 
Levels of usage 
Learning Objective: 

The studerrt will roco9ni2e that 
language has different levels of usage 
and be able to differentiate between 
the levels and fit his usage to the level 
that the situation requires. 



1. Bcfifin by listing a few objects on 
the board, asking students to 
name items like them. Then put a 
part of a descriptive action simile 
on the board; such as, **The train 
was winding through the country 
like..." or "The dew gtistenod on 
the leaves Iflte..." Ask students to 
finish the sentences and from the 
many examples given orally, write 
one or two poor ones and one or 
two really good ones and ask the 
students to determine whkh is 
better and why. They wfll aoon 
Conclude that a good simile has: 

a) accurate comparison 

b) originality 



1. Introduce the study of levels of 
usage with something similar to 
these four lines from Laugston 
Hughes: 

I play it cool and dig all jsve. 

That's the reason I stay alive. 

My motto, as I live and learn, 

Is: Dig and be dug in return. 

4. Discuss with students 
communication between young 
people and adultr-Do they fail to 
communicate because they do not 

• understand each other's words? 
Can we stay alhre in today's world 
without understanding each 
other? 

7. Dtiicuss with the students 
situations requiring formal 
language and situations requiring 
informal language. 



i 
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IDEAS (tU) 



I ear ning iv 



2. Participate in oral cUi 
the compMriaon. \ 



work pn 



3. R^d, fitnl, Md lilt fr 
horn mtgAzinet, boo 
newspapersL 

4. Write iWe original simiii». 




\ 



\ 



Evatuatfon 



Students and te«Krher aratuate thmitgh 
dwcutftiiDn the examples the students 
found and the original skniles they 
wrote. 

Teacher made tei^ of samplea for class 
to decide which & effective which 
is not. 

Teacher selecU for display the best 
a nd most original simi le of each 
student. 



2. Define words wtch as cool, dig, 
and jive. 

3. Employ role playing to 
damonstrate the meaning of a 
word. (Act coot in u given 
situation.) I 

5. Start a Ust of word^ the teacher 
uses that the students do not 
understand. These may be called 
dictionary words. 

6. Start a list of words the student 
uses that the teacher, or other 
adults^ may not underiitand. These 
may ba called hipttonary words. 

&. Role ^U]^ situations that would 
require 6tnnal language, and 
situ^U>ns that woul(fW«iuire 
iQjorm:^4j|nguage. ^ 

9. Write an inhKmational essay 
about levels of Iangt>«igeiisage. 

Try to f4nd dictionary meanings 
for hiptionary words. 

e«*e*i»iiiee««i 



Teacher araluation of fornial essay 

Student c vahi atton of oral 
communication in other classrooms. 
4i««e«#e«« 
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A BOOK OF IUEA:i 
TALK, TALK, TALK (IU| 



Teaching Strategies 



Emph^: 

Punctuation (ordi to written) 
Lining Obj9cUv0: 

The student will rocord conversation, 
listen, and edit his own conversation 
for transfer to a written story. 

Sugg&st9d Matvuds: 

Tape recorders 
Textbooks 

"Punctuation of Conversation" chart 



1. Prep»e duplicate copaea of &^enal 
eanversationat pojiiiiibiliUcii 
«iideau in the cUm night 
encounter. 
Bxamplea: 

Father iteaa daughter 
about to depart for 
ichool in a drea^ that he 
oonsidera to short. 
One student asks to copy 
the homework of 
another. 

4. Transcribe chosen taped 
conversation onto blackboard. 

6. Read the completed atory, 
exaggermting the «xpre«fiion so 
students may *'hear" the 
punctuation and character 
changes. 

B. Provide several story ^liarters. 

12. Tape critique for each story« 
giving praiiie where it is due end 
suggesting amprovemeota when 
they are needed. Read with 
exaggefatk>n those pcrts.of the 
story in which the punctuation or 
pafwgraphing do not give the 
reader the correct clue. R«ad same 
section again, this time in the tone 
in which it should have been 
written ap the student can ''bear*' 
the correct due. Suggest souices 
where student can study further 
those areas in which he i$ having 
trouble. Finally, point the way to 
the student's writing other stories 
using conversation. 
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IDEAS (HI) 



Le^rntny Activities 



Evaiuation 



2. Stud&nttf Wurk in puir^ ul t.ipo 
Tficovdisr :&i«ch ch<^Wi» roU* in 
iht* ptobUtn, and th»*y 
#xt€>mpor4n«»uUK{y rccurd the 
convcrsnttua which mt^ht i^kv 

3. Play t^pe^ fof tUs^i and cliaow 

5. StudealN hvlp supply to^^ and 
punctuation. 

7. UiNi'U!^ )x»^iUte I'haiiijtS la 
iran^Tibcd :>tuify . 

9. StudoiU chuu«"v 4;4rt»'r and 
"lellsi*' hu *UifV tw hi-. la|)f' 



bvsX tAoty ol* oach studont to be modi* 
intg a class sltiry lHM»k 




10. Stud«'tlt listi*ru to his tap^-d iitory 
jnd wtiteb It, iinpruvit^^ it at writ 

11. Student now ri^f}^, l«i.> cumpl>-ii d 
>tory to tape r?vurdi*r to lIuvI. tu 
M-e whether J)^ i tuosi tirt' r^trun*? 
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A BOOK OF IDFAS 

atiVk or vmath'.s (iu) 




I i<^?t*n(i>i(. reldting, and folepldving 

» iivi-ri a fablr. thf» studept will use his 
{M.ittvf tmafii ruitiac) to relate to the 
r*»jf,i( tprs dnd actton and to fofe play 
It inKt tisnui only body l;<nquage, then 
liwifvi tjoth body laoQuaQo and Sf)eech. 

Uiggr^!^6Hi Materials: 

' Thi* Hiifi* and thu Tortmse" 
*Thf Fox and the Grapes" 
"J\h* Dcui in the Mangcf" 
**T!i»» I u>n and th« Mouse" 
'Thf Crow iinfj thr Pitcher" 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Choost* and read a fable auch as" 
The Tortoiso and thf H«re" to the 
Ktudects. Start a diacuuikiA on 
why Aemp wrote fables. Give 
studf'ntii some di«cus£ion time itv 
which ^to recall what they knowX 
ubnut fables or to diiCover the 
qualities of fables. 

Comment on the mse of 
roli^pLiying fables. Read the Cable 
aj*jiln so ictudents may concentrate 
on action and characterixalion for 
role-play int;. 

5, Ask for vobinteers ur choose two 
students. 

7. Allow two other volunteers to 
n»!ppljy if there is interest in 
duiiiff vu. 

9. Ask the class if the actiotis 
without words were clear. 

13. Encourage students to find and 
read other fables and tell than a 
time for fable role-ptayintf will be 
arrar^cd if they find any they 
want to use. 

Some of the adopted literature 
text have fables and activities in 
them that oould be used as a 
spinoff from these role-playing 
activities. Among tbcm are Foic 
Eyes: V, FieWJ Educational 
Publication, Inc.; Adventures for 
Readers^ Boo k One and^ltoolt 
Twp^, Harcourt Brace* Jovanovi^. 

QiiwUL Sgyieg : Thurst, Scott 
Foreanan and Company; TTiemes 
in Lit erature- Focus, Webster 
Division, McGrawHill Book 
Company: and Moments in 
L iterature Houghton Mifflin 
Company.! 
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IDEAS (111) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Tttik about fables in general, the 
fabEe just rmd, and the actions of 
the characters. 

think about how to 
raJe*piay the fable uaing body 
languai^e only. 

6. Two «tudenU role-play the action, 
. one being the tortotM» and one the 
hare. 

8. Sei^nd pair acta out fable. 

10. Diacuaa why or why nut, and 
'dticide if they would like to add 
cunv4srsatk>n to the action. 

11. Two volunteers may rutL-pliiy 
usiing both body lioiguuc^e and 
GoQVersaiion. 

12. Diiacu&ui which dramaiuatjoa wus 
mote effective. 



V.< 



Teacher ratea student*& interaction and 
participation in finding other fabl^a 
fur role-pluying. 



ERIC 
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A BOOK OF IDEA:; ■ 
PAI.M ING WITH WUIilKS(lU) 



Comprehending wvofd pjetuies ^4 
l^msMig Objix:iive' 

The *tuciuni will demonstraie 
eompftthi?ns»on by tr^nsf erring word 
Manures into art pictures. 

Sugg^fSted Materials. 

Copies of "Snowbound" by John 
Greenlcdf Whittii^r. Proiectors. tape 
rt^corder. tapt'S, Cdmera, records and 
slides. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. BiV'^ reading selection to get all 
students involved. 

2. Help t^udenisi identify excitement 
pffttented through, the picturesque 
culurifij^, and vividaeikk of Wards 
which the author um^s. 

3. Have ^u dents drranisv them^lveit 
in ionaii yruups. 

•4. Have ^udents continue reading 

aluud in their ^pruupK. (Be careful 

nut to a&ugn ton mdch for each 

reading session.) 
6. Remain free to give advice, h^p 

with word&, queklion^ and* 

problems tha^ niay arise. 
H. Tape auirte of the reading to be 

e\'aluaied later. 
9. Regroup ^udents fo** diaciwioD a« 

reading mrvcjsaJong. 
! 0. Make available ior projects, tape&, 

tape recorder, camera, rocord«« 

2kLidesand projector. 

12. Advike students as they choosft 
projects. ' r 

13. Set a time for fini^ing projects. 



MrsPI. MODini KS and O IUKR TKOLBLE MAKi:RS.(lll) 



M*H;fkij)iUil bkills 
Loirmng Objective 

.:»iuuK ,\'^ vv^li write sentences that 
> { to vv k nowledge of correct 
;Mjfu-tujtiuri jnd Construction. They 
wil id CM! it'/ dnd dvoi'l ccmrna faults 
jfKj run tocjetfier sentenci-j, excessivt? 
CoordiruitioM and dangling and 
•mispiaced modn'iers. 



1. Litroduce unit on sentence 
construction by leading {;tudent& 
m ttt) informal discussion, 
encouraging students to relate 
humorous anecdotes. Wrrite some 
of their idatements on the 
chalkboard or on overhead 
projector tran.sparancy. 

3. ^udents to look for error?* in 
pu actuation and excekMV^r 
coordirutlfi« wordi. 

It. Hvad examplts uf humorous 
mistaken caukcd *.}y dangling or 
misplaced modifiers from Re ader's 
pi^eigt or &lu dents' work. 

G. AikktKn students to write an e&iay 
on a topic of their choice. 
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IDEAS ( J U} 



Evaluation 



5. Take turns rmiiai. 
7* Dtaciiai portbiu just read with 
ip«ci«i «mphJUi&oa word pictup^s. 
U. C&oote imitvidual or gruup 
projecta: pboUnpraphy, builettn 
board«» dimeuftional art aoonea, 
etc. 

14. Dtcida OD mataruJs iMMdad. 

25. CoUect matarlaJa by various 
meaDa. Otgkrm^ a aafari ai^ go in 
faarcb of tnatariala, buy, Imrow 
or improviw. 

16. Cr^tft art pietdroa of aoy word 
pictiMa eaviafonod during tba 
raading, (SEajnpiaa of projacts: 
eokiTid bartep 'backfrouod on 
which to fbia add aaw a acane of 
«tttfftd fsfuraa, houaaa, buildings, 

^ trena, shntba, and aaow* Pictures 
may be ilcatehad* aniargatf and 
tranaformtd into beautiful aeenes 
abcMU 36" X ao Title tte work of 
Kt appmpriateXy, wch aa ."The 
Storm/' ''A N%hfa Pwparatwn/' 
'*Blti»tery Day/^ -Kitchen 
Warmth/' ""EvMing Paatime/* 
** Youogiler& iH Ptey. **) 

17. Oiiplay art wkh printed paaiag^ of 
poetry or proaa iliuatrated. 
(Background muaic could be 
uaadl.) 

Share art picturee mfth othara by 
banging ihem In the ball* 



18 



r 

Group leadt^rs keep records of 
discussion contributions 

Teacher - ch^ks comprehf;nsk>n by 
observing intcnstfied study during 
creation of art pictures from word 
pictures. 



[scher checks on conmpleted projects. 




(A test 
acaderaic 



given to check for 
lent.) 



» Contribute to elasiroom 
diacuaiion of sentences by 
recognising aauAplea of incorrect 
usage. 

Discuss in groups why sentences 
are not clear, why punctuation is 
needed, bow to correct aenteoces. 

Write and hand in a paper on a 
topic of interest to you (student) 
that shows undersUnding of 
mechanical skills. 



Evaluate students writing assignment 
on basis of mechanical skills. 



0 



— ^ 
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A BOOK OF IDEMS 

INFORMAL LETTER WRITING (lU) 



Empbass: 

Exploring for 
informal fetters 



ideas and writing 



Learning Objects^re: 

The student will explore kieas to be 
used for "on-paper*' visiting and 
demonstrate the various skills needed 
for writing informal letters. 

Suggested Mdtwi^s: 

St«imp collections, stationary, unusual 
fetters brought by students, and 
writing materials 

tocally adopted grammars for 

reference 

State maps 

State 2ip code directory 



.Teaching Strategies 



) A wMk or-^eo priat to the day tlie 
unit is to b^n, geMrate a UttXe 
intereit in the un^ by putting up a 
border and background for a 
buUetin board, but leaving it 
bUuik. 

2. Ask itudenta to be oa the kx^kout 
for envetopea from unuoial {diacaa 
for parilctttarly «triking lUmpa 
and to bring ink<. pen and unUned 
paper for letter writing on a 
certain day. 

4. Diipiay posters of enlasged 
examinee of a letter and an 
envelope or refer to_ textbook 
example*. 

8. Make lugieaUoPS to stttdenta 
about CMTgankatiooa that will 
locate pen paU, help them tiae 
other Hate maps to find towns 
Uiat might have achoob 
^"with approJtimately the same 
V^^yi^Umeot, and offer to make 
paella of letters to the same 
gradeWel English teachers in the 
towns cniten. 
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IDEAS (Ul) 



Learning Activities 



Evatuatiorr 



unuMial 
on the 



/ 



3. Bring en^lopet^ and 
' itamp^ and put them 
bulteiin board if they wi^ 

5. Talk about the reaaons far writing 
iuformai lattert, ideaa for 

'^•onpapar" visiting* what can 
happen to lei Cera that are mailed 
in incorractly addtatfad anvalopaa, 
and informatiaa- abuut letter 
writii^ found intho textlN>ok. 

6. Cbooae one of several occaaiona 
for writing a letter and write. 

7. lave«tigate way* of obUiining pen 
frtenda and write introductory 
lettera for mailing. 

9. Decide on itate, town, and grade 
level to which iettera are to be 
sent. 

10. Dxtcuaa and organize information 
ta be. ihcHided in first letter. 
Generally a list loroething like thia 
reaultfi: 

Pervpnal information, holding 
to name, grade, achool. and 
town 

Introductory informatton 
about how and ^rtiy the 
receiver k atate and town waa 
chonen >^ 

Facta abouC the writer *a to wn* 
atate, achobl and what ia 
studied in the language arta 
claiw 

Invitation to become a pen 
pal 

11. Write lattera, form groups to 
proofread, write mailing copy, and 
give to teacher for mailing. 



L«itera are checked and reviaed for 



Teacher checka letters 
proofreading by groups. 



dunag 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

mum: did it com FRowy (m> 



Itupti^sis: 

Ledrnitjg Objectives:: 

The student wrH become interested m 
words through study of word origins. 

Dictionary giving etymok>gy or words. 
Oxford Dictionary where available 

teacher Information Sheet No. 20 



Teaching Str itegies 



1. Briefly rtsview hirtory of English 
liinguage with emphaws on word 
ori^jint"^ 

Angb Saxon 
Latin and Greek 
Othor languages 
Trade names 

2. Put on board or on overhaad 
psojector chronological list of 
changes in word meaning for one 
or two words. 

Example: Nice 

3. Wjfite a single word on a ttnaJi 
card, allowing students to chor^ 
desired word to study and n:aJke 
poster: 

Suggested words: 

propaganda fine 
virtue mystery 
chisel ^leen 
bolHer picture 
derby lewd 
scotdi marshal 
minister 




VIDEO TAPE PRESENTATION (lU) 

Emphasis: 

Elements of story form 

Loaning Objective: 

'^Q Student will participate in making 
a video tape of the elements of « short 
story in action, (group activity) 



Suggested Materials: 



Short fiction from text or literary 
magazine 



1. Prepare studenU for participation 
in cooperathre small or large 
groups. 

* P 
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IDEAS (HI) 



Lmtnmq Activities 



Evaluation 



Mttke piM4.er« for word chosen, 
iilui^trfttiiic eitbttr the original or 
prcM^nt mwiaiu<£« uiing pictures 
cut from ma^iuiD^ origiiml 
drMWtngft or charts. 
Prosent p4ii4«r to the chuK itx an 
pr««l report, ancwerijaig questions or 
gsving additionjU ittfarmtttioQ 
fuumi in studying the word. 
Look up the foUowing words in 
any dicttomiry which i^ves 
^*tymobgv of words and» using 
imagination, try to trace possible 
aeps from the original meaning to 
a present one. Suggesl€4 words for 
this exercise might b«: 
abundance candidate garret 
accost capital inaugurate 
aftermath congregation intoxicate 
aggriivate curfew journey 
agony tantalise mUitner 
ambition delibefate panic 
aikSa^in easel " pedigree 
astonish on thrall prevarkat© 
ballot extravagant remori;e 
bonfire fwl taxicab 
(It t& not necessary to check, the 
Oxford Dictionary to see how 
« accurate their guesses are. The 
object is for them to use their 
imaginations and become 
Interested in words and word 
histories. ) 



Powers and reports will be evaluated 
by the teacher. Class may assist with 
evahiation if teacher so desires. 

Posters will be displayed in a room. If 
possible, t^st posters will be shown at 
some aort of eiJiibit available in the 
school. 

Oral r^rts might be given by 
students on words chosen. Teacher 
and students might evaluate reports. 



coup c 

plan^lor t 



2. Each small group chj^oses one 
short sipry to plan^lor the most 
effective presentation possible for 
video-tape recording. Students 
may choose any method ranging 
from discussion to dramatisation. 
Ask that each person take part in 
the planning discussion^. This is 
first tape recorded and played 
back for all students to evaluate 
the sound only: voices* word 
choice, etc. 

3. Groups pUn and consider facul 
expression, action, and necessary 
props. 

4. Vtdeo'tape^record presentatwn of 
their story. (Play all for the class 
or at openhouse for parents^ 



Teacher observes students in 
diacusfik»n or %vrttten work on ability 
to demonstrate an appreciation of the 
short story form and the thematic 
value. 
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A ROOK OF IDEAS 

CREATIVE COMMUNICATION (lU) 



Tsachtng Strategies 



Empbtisis: 

Observing and Communcoiting 
credit Ivefy 

Uirning Objective: 

The student will demonstrate hisskltis 
in observing and oumfnunicatins 
sharing examples from literary 
selections f hat show keen observation 
and by writing original sxafnples. 



MYTHOLOGY 

Emphasis: 

Mythology and mythotogicat 
characters 

Lmrmng Objectives: 

The student will listen to recordings 
and take notes with accuracy on the 
characters and stories, of Greek 
mythobsy and will become familiar 
with them. 

Suggested Materi^: 

from ''Heroes, Gods, and Monsters of 

the Greek Myths" 6 vols. 

issutid by: Spoken Arts, Inc. 

(Six long ptay records) 

Packet prepared to accompany the 

recordings. 



1. £tUbliAh leajrniag a%mo§pim% by 
showiag A poiter of **OrigiiiAlity it 
•toply a pair of freah cyea." T. W. 
F^tgioaoa. 

3. Provjw*- itudenU with 'The 
creative writer abarpena hia ey«% 
itira hU mind, and urgea hia will to 
pcobe u n de rn eath Uie lenaral 
aapect of e»pefftef;ce for the 
raaaningfuJ deieib be2mth.^.He 
lata (he ^nd prowl i^mtlmmfy 
around the obvioua and the 
ordinary...." R4>ger H. Oarriioa» 
1951, 

7. Walk among atudenta and give 
wggeatioaa when.neceiiary, being 
careful the^^.auggiatlona do not 
make the examplea the te^rbarV 
Pick up and read, with the 
atudenta' permiaak^n, aome of the 
better writings. 



li Start class dtscusaion on infhtence 
of raythok)gy noUrg examplea 
found today: Mercury Maaaanger 
Servici. ApbxodUe p«ltune. ale. 

3. Present packets and explain 
pcocedure for Hi^tntng and note 
taking. 

4. Play recordings, write any difficult 
namea from the recording on the 
b<»ard to facilitate underitandij^. 

6. Review by letting daaa membm 
retell altar a few aekctiona. 

9. Pirovide elaaa time to check the 
packeU after they are complete. 
Each student examinee hia own. 



1 
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IDEAS (lit) 



Ltirning Acttvltiet 



2. 
4. 



QMidkctiiMMi quoyba. 

Uftmktur* UiaeU to fiad itoteoctt 
Of m p»ri<r>ph to show tlM ftuthor 
ii th« kind of wtkst im^ibmd by 
Qvriioii. 

S(u4#At« aham aoiM of tbtir 
fittdinft by raodiag to tlui cU«*of 

Studtato writ# compauad or 
comtrfn d«Mxiptiv« aaatcocM to 
iilb«lr»t# tilt uM of lb« bMuty of 
Uoguag*. (Tb'#y may D««d to 
rcfiaw or itudy oompotsxid »nd 
oomptix Mot^aeM in tbtir 
fnunmartMta.) 

Ptoofir«ui for «^it«ltratk>a, 
pumctualioa and aantoiMw 
itnictura. (Uaa grammara if 
naadad.) 

Pr«{Myr# writiDga for dii|)J«y . 
Rtwrito aom« d#Kriptiv# proaa . 
aant«octa in poatic atyle and 
diaeu» whicb b#tt«r aatpraMa th* 
intaadod sffact of th« 
commuxiieation. 



Taacher and students examine and 
diacusa effective communicatbn on display. 



2. Participate ia daaa diacuatiDo^ 
eontrlbutiDg aaamplaa or poaaibk 
aaamplca. 

5. Liaten and taka notaa to help 
ramembar tha ftorlea and their 
cbaractara. 

7. Participate in raviawing the tales 
and cbaractara orally. 

S. Complete the packet from notes 
to review ibr accuracy. 

10. Check completed packet during 
dui^ oral check. 



Teacher obaewea note taking on an 
individual basia during recording, notes 
atudents* active participation to 
determine stirred interest, and ch^ka 
the accuracy of completion of the 
packet. 

Objective test: charact«*rs to be 
matched to aentencea denribing thorn. 
B&amples: 

He waa the f irat do€^tor. 

She controlled the seaaons. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

MUCH ADO ABOUT TWO MOTOR VEIlICLtlS (lU) 



Emphasis: 

Obser ving and connmunicitiny 
observition 

iMrning Obj&ctiv§: 

TTie student will make observations 
about vehicles in many situations and 
transfer their observations Into oral 
and written communication and into 
art expressions. 

Suggested Abteriais: 

Motorcycles and cars in the school 
parking fot end in cycle shops and 
auto agencies 

Motorcycles: fitmstrtp and record 
from Bowmar Records, Inc. 
Cycle and auto rndgazlnes 
Wide adding machine paper 
Newsprint , 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Help students b«com%» aw^irt* ot 
using seiu^ av an aid to oral and 
writtei^^commimication. 

2. Get permi^ion from owners and 
take students to scHoo! pttrkin^f lot 
for observation of motorcycU>$ 
and cars. Lt^i each student who 
wants to get on a cycle, ^o no. 

5 HecaU some of the s«nwry wordM 
used during the observation 
perkid. Give studente roles of wide 
adding machine paper and ask 
them to write madeup trade 
names for eydes. 

8. Arrange, if possible, a visit to a car 
lot and a cycle shop. Prepare 
students for the experience by 
discussing what they can es&pect to 
see dufing the trip. 

10. Guide students into a writing 
situation based on their 
observations. ' 

12. Display resource materials, 
magaaine^, and pictures. 
Bncpuiage students to add their 
own matariais to the display. 

13. Show film strip on motorcycles. 
Talk with students about 
tlUistrating words in motion. Help 
students get started on motion 
illustration posters. 

16. Show studenU how to use an 
imaginary street situation to 
trigger writing stories. Group 
students by fives. Provide 
newsprint on which to draw street 
with buildings, highways, or 
country roads to psovide a siting 
for a ear or cycle happening. 

19. Guide students into a discussion 
of new words they have added to 
their voK^ttlartes. 



^^^^^ 
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Loirnlne Activittei 



Evdkjatlon 



3. Talk tag«Ui*r ftbout motorcycle* 
A* they touch, hear, put on 
btlm«tft, and climb onto 
motofcydaa. 

4. ObMnrt ear motors and car 
aounda. Sit in cart and talk about 
iha faels, BnaUt, and aoundi. 
Ratiirn to Glawoom and,liit, aa a 
elaaa, UiaAy diffarent daacriptsva 
Wot^B about tha vehidti obterved. 

_ 6* Maka up trada namaa for diTfertnt 
kind* of cycJea, lucb aa ZOOM, 
QUXBT flOER. ZIZZLER. 
VAROOM, Writa namaa on roU of 
adding machina papar, laaving a 
i^aca for ilbti&ratioa bttwaanaach 
nama. Cut out of magazinaa or 
draw lUustratiooa for namea ami 
put on roll. 
7. Sbow work to dsM or i^lwy m> 

9. Partldpila in f iaid tr^. uaing ayaa» 
aara, noaa» and aanaa of touch to 
aspariance tha iriiit and thinking 
about communicating what is 
obitasvad and fait. 
II. Stttdanta wr ita and ihare 
oba«Drvatbna in maU groupa. 
Proofraad and prapara a copy to 
be givan taachir for writing 

14. Ufa Savor Ita worda on vi^hidaa and 
arraoga an Utuatration of motion 
tny way that is plaaaing. Put 

• illuatrationa on tag board for 
ditptay. Uhistrationa b^mmd;^ 
by uaiog pain($.;feit p^na. yarn, 
icrapa of ityxofoam, papar, 
^jJ^aghattij ate. 

15. Diiplay art «Kpraaik>naon builatin 
board and ba raady to intarpret 
for elaaimatea. 

17. Draw tatting, maka' up itoriea 
cantarad around cara or 
motorcydaa about aomething that 
could happen At thatraatting. 

18. Diiplay Mttinga and t«U stw^ f6r 
ctamataa to a^joy. 

20. Liat naw worda and add to 
vocabuiary bank or peraonal 
dictionary of naw worda. 

aaaaaaaaaa 



Teachar rataa itudent parttctpatk>n in 
diacuaaiona. materials prepared, and 
fidd trip activities. . 

Teacher grades written work and 
checka on worda added to vocabulary 

Students rate from 1 to 5 the art 
expreasiona according to eye appeal, 
motion and word reiatiotiihip, and 
transfer of obsorvatbn. 



aaaa<iaa«aaaa 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS'*' 
WORD POWER (lU) 



Judging words for {nformation power 
and appaa^ 

After invoKrament with the ''puii'* of 
words, tht student will show his 
understandino of factual and 
propagianda writing, "good/bad'* word 
oonnotatlG^, accept , his '^weakness" 
where words ere ooooerned, dedde on 
a desired outcotpe and write 
advertisements to produce the 
outcome. 

Suggest9d Mutarkls: 
Dictionaries 

Grammar text if th<^e is dnvthin9 in 
them hetpfuJ. Legal size typing paper 
or newsprint. 



Some examples of display 
students will be ask to do. 




Teaching Strategies 



1. Pmvtde two differeolly p^kai^d 
artidee that art aold, wch aa two 
Urge candy hart or two bottleaof 
shampoo. Try to gat Kmnda with 
which ctudenU ere not fimiiiar. 
Paiia each aroutut the roon» for 
fitudenta to examiiie. 

2. Eatd a deacriptioit« written by 
teacher or copied from 
advtirtisui^. Cor each of the two 
itema umtm m CactiuU deaeriptioa 
for the better buy and a Ughly 
pnopagandir^e one for the other. 

5. Aak itudeota to examine reeeena 
for their choice. Suggeat tbeae 
queMtiona. Did the factual and the 
propaganda deacrifrtion iafhience 
your choice? Were you abwdy 
famiMer with the ertide? Did the 
wmy it waa packaged infhieace 
you? Kow can you bei^ younelf 
be a wiae puiachaaer? 

7. Repeat teaching Urategiea one and 
iifo. Divide claia Into asiall groupe 
and provide a leader writh 
queitiona luch aa these. 

1. Which item did each of ^u 
chooee? 

2. Try to analyse why you choae 

ft. 

3. Did your immediate past 
experience have anything to do 
with your choice? 

4. Evaluate the '*fact*' or **effeGt'' 
worda as influence oo your 
choice. 

5. Compare several words used as 
to real information and power. 

6. Discuss if this "word powcr*^ is 
good, bad« or both and decide 
how. 

7. How do companien/people 
capitalize on ""word power. ^ 

d. Can we? How? 
9. Provide magaxinea firom Vhich 
students may cut advartissoaeols 
from marshmallow creme to 
motorcycles. 
11. Ask iiudenU to choose any article 
they wish* cut out or dxmw an 
illustration, and write three 
descr^>tions: 
factual only 

vague and highly emotional 
(enttreiy piopaganda) 
colorfttC yet lactual sales 
igj^g^^^^pitrh. 



1.52 



Learning Activities 



3. Students sxamins and listen » %h^n 
write choice cm « pi^ of icratcb 

4. With one ftudent at boards tatiy 
choices. 

. 6. DiNCu«ftr«siaoo« for choice. 

DucM& according to questions, 
then leader from each group 
reports the group fixidiaga to the 
chufi. 

10. Cut adverthrameota^ study, Aow. 
and diacuss "word power.*' 

12. Do aaalgmnent 11 and prepare for 
diiplay on paper Uke thia. 

13. Share aaugtunent in mall groups 
fur discussion. Consider the effect 
the learning activities have had on 
them: Do they feel better 
prepared to read, bear and weigh 
infonnatk>n? 

Whi(^h kinds do they fee^^e 
"best?" 

How do they think public wants 
ioformation presented? 



IDEAS (HI) 

f 



Evaluation 



Teacher usfs this method of testing: 
Provide V^ree baby totbns (or 
anytluni.t^jGher may choose.) 

1. Give three items of rejil 
informatk>n of tx>ttle. 

2. Giw two examples* of "power 
words," 

3. Which Is the best buy per ounce? 

4. What other factors must be 
ccmsidered? 

5. Clip an advertiasment from a 
magazine. 

It is more factual, more 
propaganda or evenly split? TeH 
why. 



ERLC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

HOW ABOUT THAT AD WRiTlNG? (HI) 

Teach ing Strategies 



Emphasis: 

The language of advertising 

Lwtiisig Objectm: 

The student will study the art of 
adverttstng. and use his creative dbiHty 
In sm^lt groups to decide on a product^ 
make up a brand nam> for tt, and 
design an advertisement for the 
product. 

Suggested Materiais: 

CoHflction of ads from magazines, 
newspapers and even comic books 



1. CoQect m numbar of difforesst ada 
from many sources; for ctiddant 
itudy. 

2. Show coQactioQ and diacuai with 
studenta diff&ent appeaU that 
adv^rtiters uaa in trying to 
iofluMce tb# buyari to chooae 

*^ their pmditcta. 

4, Ask itudenta to notabooks 
coottfinkig a tilting ihey make of 
appaaili, m coUeetion of viwal ada, 
and deacrjptiona of aiidk> and 
audicMriaual ada. (If taachar neada 
iome background on typea of 
appeals, Scbolaalic Magazine and 
BcMk Sarvieaa lua a un^ Uitiflg 
them.) 

6. Oioup studenU in Hvea with a 
leader for each group. Give 
asaignment: Each gnup will 
decide on a products make up a 
brand nama;r.mnd daiign an ad for 
the proditfl to appeal to teenage 
buyera. Suggest tanaia ihoea« 
toothpaate, lipatkk* sboa poUah, 
shampoot food itema, clothing. 

10. Arrange olaas tine for diiplaya and 
d»acustk>n and judging for bait 
posters. 
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IDEAS (lU) 



learnir^ Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Pipcrm Ci»ll«ictk>ti of adft ahown m 

cudUoce pitch. Work bom vimsd 
(prtitt) to audio (radio) and to 
MUdio-vMftiii (TV) Md» to being up 
full itn pact of advertUin^ on 
pub lie Ut^iAy . Pay ^p^ial attention 

— 4a^t^ hjii)gua«fe oi adve<tiiuag. 

5. Start aci4«bi>okii and continue 
Mdd itiuns throughout study. Share 
with claas any unui<%ial finda. 

7. Di»cUftS possibilities open for 
meeting aisaignment, with 
t^phisttt on product and brand 
name 

8. Cbalnnjin in «Mch group wOl have 
final &ay on who will be 

^ re^pan^ibU* as the artivt, the 
copywritvf, the reMiareher, and 
the m^t^rtAls fiupen^isor Thus 
each ttudent in m:h group wOt 
Jin^f^ a dt^finhe re%K>nubiUty for 
the toui effort. 

9. Each graup follows this plan: 

Gu&hrman keeps everyone* on 
the iob. 

B^ft^a^rcher will msk questions 
.^f each roember of his gruuu^ 
to Mta why they would buy-lT 
certain product. As they 
di^cu&g, the questions and 
answers are written down to 
be raad to the class later. 
Copywriter decides from 
resoarchcir*s in format k^n what 
product the l^up will use. He 
decides what appeal the ad 
will follow, ihe slogan, and 
the wording. Artist take« all 
thesitt ideas and draws the 
poster, daeiding what should 
go where and putting 
everything togeth«ff. 
^tat^riala supervisor collects 
everything needed to make 
the poster. 

During the whole time all help 
ODtf another as help ha needed. 
U. WbvA «m posters are finished* 
display them for evaluation, 
Cbaimien will read qtiibfitipns and 
answers; u&sd In define on 
pruduct^ and with the help of his 
group timer any questions his 
clasttiTiatos may wish to ask. 



Teacher rates cooperatbn in group 
work with one student as leader. 

Students choose best all-around poster 
in each class. 

Teacher ^aluates and gives a group 
grade according to how well e^ch part 
of the objective was met 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

USAGE AS YOU MKK H ; <lt,I> 



Emphasis: 

Verb. Pronoun. Adjective and Adverb 
Usjtge 

Lasrmng Objoctive: 

The stiid^t wHf investigate verb, 
pronoun, adjective and adverb usage, 
determine if he has arty problem 
words, and if $o« decide if he wents to 
improve his usage, how to go about it 
and purkie his pfan diligently. 




Teaching Strategies 



1. Bujild ihiink^ actfvitii?i» from a 
stu|dent*s remark about a perK>n't 
or a TV or literature charactor'a 
uiie of language. Ask £l.udet)t« to 
watch TV in order US to examine 
the language uied by various 
characters, newsmen, atML. gu^^ 
artists on talk uhowu. Tell them to 
took for aniwerk for tbeae two 
qutstionr 

1) How does language 
characterise the spoakar? 

2) Who generally used 
expresfiiona whkh are not 
ordinarily accei^ted a» 
standard? 

3. Guide students in a acanningl 
lesaon on usage in their grammar^ 
text, then group them for 
diacufision. 

5. Remind students that usage 
improvement comes easiest if one 
word problem is concentrated on 
at a time. Uaraaan sample (ton't 
and doesn^t. 

7. C^eck lists and post nme$ of 
students working on same 
probim words so they may help 
one another. Help students plan 
an attack for eliminating usage 
problem. 

9. As the activities go on allow 
students' the liberty of adding 
other activities to their plan. 
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IDEAS (III) 



4. St an with t*»j* hvT's h< Ip. Go into 
>:rou^< J lid ciiM}usji i.MUividuttl 
U'U^e prpli>lenis 'iiid wht^re they 

Eiich fitudenl thvn decides if he 
wants to improve his usage. 

6. With help uf one another in 
^'roupt. (Mch individual naakes a 
list uf u»^»' prubltftnM he wishes to 

nr.y.K'Vt b.^iiie -.vhteh problems 
f.. f,i4 ' ' wL»nd, third, etc., 

ii M . ;»l;ni .Me learns 
J\ t.. t.i.i Ljoul UNitt»e t'ur Uie 
.... I I.., winch he is 
.... lists the word 

i K .t*; often as he Can, 

..,,.,.t*.^ using ^vord 
. . j-uts a t inger in orit.* 
f .1. . ^.uimsand listens to 

. , .1^: t/J' correct usa^je. 
• iiM'iously to others' 

♦1 : « e if ear ran distinguish 
i,*.,vf«M i^orrect and incorrect 
11 -v* In (tac! of 'counting sheep* 
u» k'o to sleep, repeat a sentence 
u-^hm tlu» pcublem word oorJrectly 



Eva Nation 



Wlien a student thinks he has made 
suffietent mipriivenierit . the teacher 
\ unos inn) for a ten minute witing 
las^ssion in which he uses the ^problem 
words as often as he can and yet writes 
meaningfully > 

if an achievement test is admtniitered 
in the school compare usage score 
against last years ^re. 
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ABQOKOrlDE^ 

HOW POETS USE BEAUTY OF LANGU AGE (lU) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: * 
Figuresof ^ech - • 

Imxtmfi Objective: 

The student will demonstrate his 
z^^^^x^t^ of the b««utvof the English 
bnguage by selecting and iikistrating 
figures of speech. 

Literature text 

Books of poems 

Paper and coloring pencils 

Student work for teacher to show 



1. Introduce felected figures of 
speech. Writo examples on the 
board. (If teccber doea not feel 
sure of enough infonnatiofi to 
prei»«nt, the glotcary of literary 
term»> Explorations in Literature, 
Houghton Mifflin Company^ may 
b« quiet helpful.) 

3. Seloct two- or tnree poemi to be 
used for student activity and 
pmvide each student with copies 
of them. Gtoup iCudents, and 
appoint one good oral reader for 
each group. , 

6, Aak students to find 12 figures of 
speech and decide on realistic 
ilkistrations for them. Show them 
some booklets made by former 
students or a page for a booklet 
made by teacher. (Thia may be 
used as an outakie class project.) 

8. Help students make a matching 
game to evaluate how well they 
have met the learning objipctive. 



10. Take up papers with flgurea of 
'"^^tUCech and iQuftratlon iheeU. 

MAe a listing of aU the figures of 
V speech and provide a copy of 
yhem for each student* Number 
Jthe drawings* 

11. On the day of evaluatk>n, give 
each cbiUl a copy of the Isit of 
figures of q>eech and one of the 
illustrations. 
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IDEAS (UI) 



Learning Activities 



Evafuation 



\ 



2. Studenta Uke notes to be u««d in 
Utter acthFtty. 

4. All Kan poems^ then ttp{x>inted 
fitudant ruad^ a poem orally. Using 
not«$, groupa lind figures of 
»p¥«ch and di^cua^ the 
charactartstics of each one. 

5. Usiag literature tesct or bookv of 
poenii. find other fibres of 
^ech and ahare i^i, groups 

7. MaJce baakkiabykhisplan: 
Vmt unlined paper. 
Put auly one fi^re af qpeech 
on eaeh pi^e. ' 

Write the tUlvt of the poem^ 
the author^ and th^f^gme'^of 
^each being SUuiitrated. 
Identify the figure of ipeech 
aa to kind. 

Draw the t!iuitratk>n and 
..cofa>Y it. * 
Vary anrangements. 
When ail pa|ea are finished, 
deitign^ a ciytt pgge and 
display all booklets in the 
room 

£aeh student selects a figure of 
^eech and writes it on 1 piece of 
paper to be given to the teacher 
later. He then iOustratea his figure 
of speech, but writes nothing on 
the psge. 

Each itudent writva the number of 
the illustration be has beside the 
f igurcf of 4)eecb he thinka it 
iltuatrates. then passes the 
illustration to the next person. 
Continue until all are mati^ed. ^* 



I 



Each student rates his own learning as 
the teacher calls out the correct 

mat-chps. 



:RJC 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

TELLING OKLAHOMA'S STORY (UI) 



Teaching Siraiesies 



Bnphazis: 

Readimj and writing about Oklahoma 
History. 

Loaning Objective: 

Student will participate in elementary 
research in Oklahoma History, read 
and write about Oklahoma and 
construct displays to seqv^nc^ that 
history. 

Suggested Materials: 

Trail to Oklahoma By Jim Booker 

VVe Were There at the Oklahoma Land 

Run by Jim Kjelgaard 

Miss Charity Cornes To Stay by 

Aiberta Wilson Constant 

Witlie and the Witelcat Well by 

Constant ' 

The 5ice for Land by Vera Prout 
C herokee Bill by Jean Bailey 
Oklahoma Today (magazine) 

Any good Oklahoma poetry 
Pictu res about Ok lahoma 



1. interest students in lht» hisituricjl 
sequence of Oklahoma by rcuidtnir 
u ncwspap&T Ntory about early 
days.' 

5. Guide student(k into study uf 
Corona do's travels. 

7. Get students to imagine they .arc 
one of Coranado*s party and write 
entries in a Journal for five days. 

10. Arrange a trip, if pa«^bie, to one . 
of the recon^ructed early setting 
of Indians such as those near 
Tahlequiih and Anadarko. 
Emphasize Indian contribution to 
our State culture. 

Booment by reading; about David 
L. Payne and his influence on 
changing the laws: concerning 
distribution of unasfiigned lands. 

15. Provide copies of symbols, song 
motto and colors for students to 
study. 

18. Help students compile stories, 
drawings, and maps of each period 
into a tH>oklet. 
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Learmng Activities 



Evaluatiorv 



3, 



6 



II 

12 



9„ Study about dinpifaurs and 
*. manitiiuihii that m&y have roamed 
land which ftmdly b«came tho 
SUt«^ Ql Oklahoma. 
Prep^^e a humd-box'Uke diiplay of 
these prehistoric times. 
Remurch for tnformttion about 
earUetft knowii Indians living on 
thU bod and draw map^^ showing 
their cimps, buffalo, and 
anything ets9 significant of this 
time. Step 3 dM|>lay may be 
changed to fit thi& period. 
Find stori«9 and historical facts 
about Corurmdo's travels. Draw 
maps and trace his route. 
Write entries in journals. 
CA»ntinue studies with removal of 
Five Civili2ad Tribes to Indian 
Ttinritory. Read storiea^about the 
hardiiihips they encountered. 
Write about aariy day Indian life. 
Study about cattle dai^a across 
Oklahoma, aing cowboy itM&gs and 
write idbort explanations about 
their customs. 
14. Mter studying about the first 
Land Run of April 22, 1889« 
ena«^t the run obeying all the laws 
and customs of that day. 

16. Make a bulletin board duplay of 
pictures of lymbols, song, motto, 
colors, governor and Meutenent 
governor. 

17. Write "1 am'* perionifk^atton 
stories about picturat in itep 14. 

Bxample: 

I am the song 
Oklahoma**. B^ore I 
became the state song for 
Oklahoma I was flung in 
the musical Oklahoma. I 
am not about Oklahoma 
today. I am about early 
day Oklahoma, but 
singing me makes 
Oklahomana today happy 
and proud. 
19. Check all work to get it into best 
form for the booklet. 



Note participat iun in lis< rn in^ 
to bookk'i. 

Make a flow rhnrf '^h'^wintf s^ttiitVant 
events in the d('V<*U»pmi>tit ttl' 
Oklahoma. 

Alternatives: time line piitur*'d 
sequence 



eeeeeeeeeeeeeee«eeee*e 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
DRAMATIC PLOT (lU) 



Ptot, setting, and ch«r<K;ter pUmniog 

LmrniagObjHUm: 

Given the opportunitv to relate 
writing the television watching, the 
student will anslyze the development 
of plot, setting, end character: make a 
plan of his own for the ptot, setting 
and characters for a TV show; and be 
stimulated to write mors creatively. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Begin class diacusskm of popular 
detectrve shows on television. 

3. Invite the entire class to 
participate in writing their own 
television show. 

5. Act as scribe during plmnotng 
session. Write the main ideas on 
the blackboard. 

6. If class does not include in their 
plans, sugi^st that there be at least 
three mala chamcter^ making wre 
that one is a giri ao that both giris 
and boys in the elsas wilt have m 
character with whkh to identify^ 

7. Help students arrive at an 
agreement on any contradictions 
on any pare of the seeing, the plot 
or the character development 

9. Ask each student to write a 
conclusion. 

12. Enoourage students to exercise 
creativity during the writing of the 
conchisioDs. ' 

13. Stress writing descriptive pbraaea 
and remind students to follow the 
pointers they have studied on 
good paragraph development, 
spelling, and proofreadii^. 

15. A^ ftudenta to watch a particular 
TV program to be on that evenii^, 
to pay particular attei^ion to the 
developmeitf; of the characters, 
setting, the plot, the d&nas, and 
the conclusion, and to take a few 
notes to be used in diiacuiaiiv the 
program in clasi the neirt day. 

17. Assign a aecond program for 
watching, or let students choose 
one for common watching. 

20. Bnooucage students, as indhdduals 
or in roan groups, to write a 
te^isk>n program of their own, 
(This mBy be done for extia 
credit.) 
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IDEAS (lU) 



Lear (ung Activities 



EvaUiatie*! 



2. TiOk tbout aome chanicUffisttct 
which th«y might hw9 noticed 
being commoa in te!«vioon 
detective sbowi, commeat an 
wh»t hold* their iiiter«^, and 
devcribit some ft^iects of the 
aceimy tued oa detective ihowa. 

4. Together the cIm* will eoaJyxe 
pUni for eettiag, plot, end 
cbaraM:teri;, skod W0I develop tome 
of their owft, including the 
integral points that show 
swareneas of the inner problems 
of real life situatloiUL 

8. The cIa«B will develop the plans 
comptttely to the point of the 
cltmsx of the ftory. One member 
the class will write in outline 
form the development of the story 
on the bla c k bo sird. 

10. Cbpy the outline firom the board 
sad ipend iome idea incubation 
time in preparatioA for writing. 

11. Write p three or four paragraph 
conclusion for the television 
outline. 

14. Form groups, read, and compare 
conclusions. Esch group chooses 
one to share with whole class. 

16. Using their plot, setting, and 
character plannii^ eicperlence as 
background, discuss the program 
thay watched. 

18. In their mnM groups, write down 
what they rememb^' of the 
development of the second program 
they watched. 

19. Contrast the two programs in clsss 
discussion. 



Tescher rates the depth of discussion 
on character, plot^ and setting of 
programs they watched after these 
points have been diacusHsd in class* 

Tescher checks all paragraph writing. 



««»««aee«e 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

\l RICAN MYTHS AND LEGENDS (lU) 



Teaching Strat^lcs 




Empfiasis' 

Raadtny. relattog to, 4fXJ writing about 
<i ailturi? from another puopie 

Lairning Obj«:ti^: 

Studtnit will study African myths and 
K^onds to examine a culture othar 
tfwfj his own, and to imagine what it 
woukJ be ttke to b« a young person in 
another place at another time. 

Sug^jcsied MaterUls: 

Afiy African myths and lei^nds that 
^an be found 

Gharia Fulk Tales by Peter Eric 

A(totey Addo. Exposition Press, 

50 Jericho Turnpike^ Jartcho, 

N.Y. 11753 $3.00 
Nigerian Folk Tales, edited by 

Barbara and Warren S. Walli 

Rutgers University Press. 

College v/enue. New Br 

N. J. 08903 
African Folk Tales edite 

Alford Nunn. Funll 

S3 East 77th Street. New^ Yorl;) 

N. Y. 10021 $4.95 
Tales of an Ashanti Father by Peggy 

Appiah. 

More Wei^t Afrtcan Folk Tales. Book 
One by Hugh Vernon Jackson 

African Animals Through African Eyes 
by Janet and Alex O'Amato. 
Julian Messner. Publishers, 
1 West 39th Street, New York N, 
Y 10018 




1. Bring m all the books to be fuund 
of A&kan mythi and legends. 

3. Show film on African animals. 

4. Arrange lorspeak'T who huj, spt-nt 
aomv time in AfrK-a, an African 
going to coUege in the United 
States, a mis&ktnary , a hunter. 

8. Givf general bacJcf^ound on 
Afirkran mythfiand Ifi^gend*. 

9. Group students to choose myth or 
le^e^nd to read, analyze, and share 
with other groups. 

12. Since the spider is an important 
AfriC'un hero, show a spider film. 

14. Give a day to make spears, rnask^, 
jewelry, props for play, etc. 

17. Play^frican recordings and taped 
musk! from Airka. 



Films thai may be rented: 

"African Fauna** from 
Southwestern State College 

"Silent Safari," fwe animal' films 
fram SSC 

"African Chopi Village Life" and 
"Republkr of South Afrk^a • Its 
Land and Its People*** from 
Oklahoma State University 

"Spklersi** from East Central State 
College 
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IDEAS (III) 



La»rr>ing Activities Evaluatioi> 



2. Choose book cxftmiae, read a few 
niytb« or K«^eods, and ihare with 
clafisznfttes what was learned. 

5. Listen to sjpeaker^. Examine 
dt^>lay of mat^rifJa broisi^ in by 
speaker. 

6. Discuss in snalt groupi» what 
interested them most in the fibn 
am) in what the speaksr told 
tb«n. 

7. Pick an animal. Write as many 
word a to dencribe it at possible. 

10. Examine books* choose a myth or 
leifond to read aa an individual, 
then share with group and make a 
group choice. Group prepares a 
report for whole class. 

11. Decide if want to act out a myth 
or legend. Groups who so choose, 
may do so. 

«« 

13. Write legends and share with 
classmates. 

15. Make artifacts. 

16. Whenever ready « groups present 
skits or plajrs. 

18. Listen to music. Pietend to be an 
African; pick a day; it could be a 
day of a hunter, a missionary, a 
doctor, a day of a journey, a 
marriage^ a death in the famUy;-or 
a day on which one is to be 
sacrificed to the harvest god; and 
write a composition about the 
happenings of the ^day. Use first 
person. 

19. Proofread and prepare 
compositions for class booklet. 



Students write evaluations of k*arniag 
experiences usii^ as a basis: What I 
liked about the eacperiences. What 1 
could have d^ne without. DU the 
experiences lead to my understanding 
a youth of another culture? 
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^UQOKOFIDEAS 
READIT UKEITIS(IU) 



Toachlng Strategies 



Enaph^sis: 

Oral interpretation from a printed 
iMrniog Obj$ctiira: 

Ttw studertt wiit respond to poetry by 
listening to a variety of po«m$, by 
discussing tham, by choosing a poem 
meaningful to him, and by giving sn 
oral interpretation of thapo«m for his 
dasimatts. 

Suggsst9d Materia/^: 

Hand*outsof poems to be used * 
Record player 

Recordings by G'en Campbell and B. 
J. Thomas and poems 

Recordings of poems by Rod McKuen, 
Edna St. Vincent Milay, Carl Sandburg 
and Robert Frost 

Anthologies of poetry 

{The Oklahoma High School 
Anthology published by the Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of English each 
ye^ will generally be used to good 
advantage for oral interpretation.) 



1. Introduce students to oral 
intarpretatipQ and play recordings 
of •^Wichita Linixnan/* "By the 
Time I Get to Phoenix/* '^Gentle 
on My Mind** by Glea Campbell, 
and "Raindrops Keep Fallii^ on 
IMy Head*' by B. J. Thomas. 
c 

3. Distribute ditto copies of th^ 
lyrks. 

4. Hay record! i^sa^a in. 

7. Begin discussion on the elements 
of interpretation, stressing the 
mechanics of reading orally. 
Group students for further 
discussion and examination- of 
poems to find good ones for* oral 
interpretation. 

9. Discuss universal experiences, such 
as love, death, immortality, 
faraway places, nature, patrottism. 
as aids to oral Interpretation. 



10. Guide students in selecting poi 
for oral intarpreUtion. 



14. With first readings as a basis, 
give any pointe^-s needed on bow 
to study and understand the 
selection for the best possible 
interpretation. 

15. Play some recordings of poetry 
from whkh students may get ideas 
about professional interpretation. 

19. He^KpX students with their 
compartaDns of the evahiatioos. If 
they would* ei^y it more, put 
them into groups and let ihmi 
talk together about their 
Improvements. 
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IDEAS (Ul) 



Learning Activitiirs 



Evdludtlon 



2. Listen to recordings wtttout 
printed copy. 

5. LUtcn to recprdings while lookinfi 
at printed page. 

6. DiKcutt tha difference in just 
Ustt^ning to an oral interpr«tation 
und lifitaning witl> the printed 
materia] in hand. Oecido what 
helps to determine meaning in oral 
interpretation. 

H. Examine poems and compare or 
contrsut thum as to ideas to be 
communicated through oral 
expression. 

11. Bach student selects a poem to be 
read orally and analyzed &om the 
reading by hisclassnatest^ 

1 2. Read poems interpretatively. 

13. Write rvMiuation readings of 
poems «tad file for future use. 

16. Each student selects a a&cond 
poem and studies for oral 
interpretation. 

17. Read poems and evaluate second 
reading. 

161 Each student compares the two 
^vaktattons of his performance 
Jnd reports if he hais made any 
improvements. 



Teacher 
skill. 



evaluates participation and 



Students rate one another on 
interpretation of selections. 

Each student evaluates himsdf 
through a compa^iiion 6t Oie two 
evaluations made by his peers. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

VOEMS IN ODR WOlllJ) (III) 



Emphasis: 

Listening, comparing and contrasting 
relating, exptoring the croative process, 
and writing. 

Imttuctiondl Ob/sctive: 

Given poems by subject areas, the 
student will compare and contrast 
them as to moaning, and technical 
a & pe c t s ; relate some of th^ to 
modern life, and to other art iorms: 
examine the relationship of /nodern 
"folk" and "rock" songs ^ other 
forms of poetry; explore tJ)e creative 
process resulting in poetry and 
exf>tfi lineiu and writing poetry. 

SuggsstQd M^oriak: 

Anthok)gtes of poetry/ 
Records related to activities 




Teaching Strategies 



1. ArriiiH^e pocm^i ty Aibjoct Brm» 
itnd ditto oopiofii for dasuoom 
i»eti8. 

2. Play recording uf "Sound* of 
Silence*\ Paul Simon. 

4. Di«lribute printed copy and play 
recording i^^ain. 

6. Begin dincussioa on bow one can 
hear silence. 

8. hmd students in an ^perience of 
hearing Kilcnee. 
10. Distribute ditto copies to be used 
in "Our World in Poetry/' 
"Mending Walls^^-Robert Proit 
and "Fences* **€ari Sandburg. 

12. Bring diacuiwiott around to what 
kinds of modem and invisible 
wails we have in our world. (Other 
poems Aiggest<>d) ^Af^voff^ the 
Uniwerse'V. Lennon, '^Country 
Road ''-James Taylor, "Don't 
Look Now'V. C. Fogerty, "A 
Hard Rain's A-Gonna FaU**-Bob 
Dylan (FkO. four available on 
record. All reli^ to pollution 
and ecology) "Anyone Inred in a 
pretty how town**-E. 
Cummings, "World I Used To 
Know"'Rod McKuen. 

13. Provide materials to be used in 
"Lifeirt Pdetrv": 

"I Ama Kock/Taul Simon 
••The Road not Taken/* Robert 
Frost 

"Succettt Is Counted Sweetest,** 
Emily Dickinson 

'•Acquainted with the Night/* 
Robert Frost 

"Too Blue/* Langiton Hughes 
*'Nothii« Gold Can Stay/' Robert 
Fcost. 

20. Provide materials to be used in 
^•Man in Poetry/* 
"Minwer Qieevy/' E. A. Robinson 
"Richard Cory/' Paul Simon 
recording 

"Richard Cory/* E. A. Rnbinvn 
22. Provide copies of "Steam 

Shovel/* by Charles Malam and 

"The Toaster.** by W. J. Smith 
26« Guide students into mtking that 

the "why** is often missing in such 

poems as these. 
28. Read "Barbara Allan" for 

students. Play recordings of 

"Barbara Ellen'* and "Ode to 

BiUieJoe.*' 
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IDEAS (III) 



Learning Activities 



3. Listen to recording without 

printed copy. 
5. Listen while looking at printed 

copy. 

7. L)i scu!^t( hearing silenctv 

9, Write a paragraph about the 

experience. 
11. Compare and contrast the ideas 
thsough oral discussion of the 
pairs of poems tho teacher has 
provided and those selected by the 
students. 

NOTE: Choose one or more from 
14-19 for individual project. 

14. Rend poems interpretative ly. 

15. Evaluate a poem for the class. Use 
one read in class or one chosen 
individually. 

16. Lead a discussion of a poem or 
song. Make sure each student has a 
copy of the words. 

17. Dhistrate a poem with an original 
picture or art work. 

18. Present ad«nce interpretation of a 
poem. 

19. Relate ''Nothing Gold Can Stay/' 
^•^^ The Outsider by S. E. 
Hinton. 

21 . Compartf the two poems. Compare 
the two men. Find or draw a 
picture of one of the men as 
visualised. 

23. Listen to various recordings to 
decide what detennines mood and 
lone. 

24. Compare ""IUq Steam ShoveP* and 
"The Toaster.*' 

25. Examine ojch aspects in poetry as 
metaphor, simile, imagery, 
alliteration. Cit<i pictures created 
in the mind*s eye. Discuss how 
language Is used to create the 
nienUl pictures. 

27. Explain orally or in writing a 
'*why" for one of the poems* 

29. Write poenr.s. Make displays of 
original poems. 



Evaluation 



Teacher checker all paragraph writing 
for content and thought expression, 
with no q>ecial I worry over usage, 
capitalisation, punctu^. iop,. or 
gielling. 

Teacher notes participation in 
discussk>n sessk>ns. 

Peer evaluation of materials ixibmittcd 
for display. 

Teacher grades evaluation, iby each 
student of a poem not^«tudied during 
the project. ^'^ 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



ITS IJKK TIfIS TODAY (IV) 

Teaching Strategies 



JuuitMt writing 

I. earning Objectm: 

^Uii btudent will wntc in a jourodl to 
L'xprc;»s hi$ rcdctions to wNt is 
happunirifj to him each day. 

Sitggested Matetiais: 

Uiutf examination notebook or any 
'»utubook simitdr to it. 



1. Talk about joumal project to 
students, explaining kind of 
notebooks bett ailttd for journal 
writing. Show one with a coiUge 
made to portray a self-image for 
the cover. Tel! student journal 
entrios are for their eyes, only. 

3. Put a sample entry on the boa^'d 
with date and a sad, happy, or - 
bSab circular face symt>oL 

4. Encourage i^udenta to stop long 
'^nough to think about what is 

- J- happening around them and how 
they feel about it. Provide a few 
minutea for first entry writing. 

6. For two(pr three weeks, provide a 
few minutes each day at the 
beginning of the class for students 
to wrfte entries. Etacourage each 
student to record whatever is 
impcrtant to him on a given day ; a 
happy or sad mmory, a current 
problem, a satisfying experience, a 
personal reaction.- 

8. After students have gained some 
feeling of fre«»dom in* journal 
writing, ask them to r«cord 
foeiings the ncaet time they are 
angry with someone, then several 
days later, examine the recording 
and make an entry about any 
c ha nge in fee I ing about the 
incid*<nt which caused the angry 
reaction. 

10. After two or three weeks of 
recording, lei students write just 
when they want to. Help thsm 
understand a journal may be a 
good source of ideas for 
compositions. 

11. When ready to do work on 
mechankral sktlls, ask students to 
check their journal entries and to 
make a list of skills in which they 
are weak. 



13. Assign theme on insights to self. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Lwning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Bring iii«giaimr» to cut up for 
seif'image croilages. Make coUaise 
and pMA on front cover. (Zoitead 
of mli-mi 4ge, a bol^by* *4x:rt«, 
lotcrMt, droam* or carear coUago 
niay bm usad.) 

5. Think about a happeiatiiig and 
record reaction. FUe jwrnais to be 
used next day. 

7. Continue recording journal 
entries. 

9. At an appropriate time, do 
asstgnment 8. 

12. Check entries, decide on skills to 
be studied, make an individual list, 
then move into a study of 
mechankrftl skills in writing. 

14. Provide teacher with individual 
lists. 

15. Each student writes a ihort theme 
on insights into self gained from 
journal writing. Touch on 
strengths and weaknesses, 
relationships with friends, values 
or ideas that are important, etc. 



Teacher notes any improvements in 
attitude or visible developments of 
awareness for individual students. 

Teacher checks improvements in other 
writing assig^iments using student's 
own list of needed skills. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

MAP VALUE JUDGMENTS? WHO DOES <IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Making vaUje judgments for oneself 
Laarningf Objsctw: 

The student will identify decisions 
based on value |udgment. 

Suggost0d Materials: 

Adopted literature text 
Library resource materials^ 
Any mftter lals students own 



1. 



Lead studants Into a diacuM^n of 
this atatement: The value 
judsmenta you make today may 
affect the reH x»f your life. 



idiots w\ 



.Ask studt^att what vklua 
judgmeoia they make each day. 

Ask studanU to keep ftatement in 
mind and, from th« and of the 
class perk>d to the begiiming of 
the parbd the nttt day« to recoil 
any value judgments they m^ke. 

Assign students to small sharing 
groups following 23 hour span. 



9. Com^nt on ^a few literary 
se.hections depicting value 
jiy|Bgment*making, and ask 
sUidents to find and to read such 
s^lectnns for sharing. 



Wmi EYES WIDE OPEN (IV) 

Emphasis: 

Awareness of propaganda techniques 
Lmrnij^ Objective: 

The student will recognize the 
propaganda with which man is 
bombarded; identify the devices of 
propaganda and distinguish between 
propaganda and fact. 

Suggostod Materials: 

Student Information Sheet No. 20 

Record. 'Thadeus Twistem". 



1. Qukle diacttssion on a definition 
of pfopaganda and how it is used. 

3. Provide Nnformatk>n shaet and 
iiseuss devices of propaganda, 
a. bandwagon 

b« endorsement or testimonial 

c. name-caUing 

d. glittering generalities 

e. transfer 

f. slot^ns 

g. loaded words 

h. plain folks 

5. Play recording ot 'Thadeus 

Twtstem. ** 
7. Assign one half hour of television 

viewing and radio listening for 

listing examples of prop^anda 

encounter and audience to which 

appeal is made. 
9. Assign propaganda q>each in 

which four soec^ifie devices are to 

be used. 
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IDEAS (IV) 

$■ 

Losrnirtg Activities Evaluation 



2. Elxprew iodividuaii underitandixig 
of ih» iUt«ineiit. 

4. Diactiu makiog value judgment 
ajad gcve some eaiamples of making 
value judgmenU. 

7. Share in asvigaed groups 
experleocen recorded over 23 hour 
tf^an. 

8. Write a paragraph, or more, on 
how conacioukly making value 
judgmenta may affect one 'a life* 

10. Find, read» and thare» in onall 
groupa literary selectiona depicting 
vaUie judgment. 



Teacher grades paragraphs for insight 
gained by student from experiences. , 

Teacher observes sharing participation 
of individual audents. 

Qtven a literary selectun, student will 
identify .examples of value judgment 
decisions. 



?. Define propaganda without tho 
uae of books. 

4. Find an example of eachjdevkse of 
propaganda in advertising or 
politically Oriented ^^eeches. 

6. Listen to propaganda record 
"Thadeub Twistem'* and evaluate 
devices used. 

8. List and evaluate television 
viewing and radio listening 
propaganda examples and 
audienc^'^ which each appeals. 

/ 

10. Give4>ropagAnda s{>eech to get self 
elec^d . mayor of an imaginary 
city. 

11. Hold an election and vote for 
mayor. 



Teacher and students compare class 
definition of' propaganda with book 
definitiun. 

Pupils compare lists of examples. 

Teacher o b serves how well class 
members discuss devices. 

Teacher may test on identifk:atk>n of 
propaganda devices. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

YOU CAN, TOO, WRITE (IV) 



Teaching Strdtegies 



Emphasis: 

Written communication 
Laarrmg Objactm: 

The student witl express himself in 
single words, phrases^ or sentences, 
then organise these expressions into 
paragraph form^ evaluate his work at a 
later date, and revise it. 



1 . Write on« ^rd thoughts on the 
chalkboard ajid develop them into 
one or two •entencen Give the 
¥rrittng aaaigpnaent for the leftming 
acthriUe*. 

&t-Qive individuat help to itudeoU 
who QMd ftiitbar izutnictkm. 



UITLE BY UTTLE MAN LEARNS TO WRITE (IV) 



EmphAsis: 
Composition skills 
Learning ObjectjVe: 

The student will improve his 
composition skills by following the 
directives of his teacher-or a fellow 
student. 

Suggested Materiak: 
urammar text 

Teacher Information Sheet INto. 23-24 

Suggestion tor preliminary testing and 
follow-up testing. 



1. Adminiiter teit isnilar to one on 
teacher Information sheet to/ 
d^rmine cora|K>sitk>n skills tevsl • 
of esch student. 

2. Onoup students sccording to fkiUs 
levels. 

3. Qtve writing directives such as 
those on teacher information 
sheet to one small group at a time. 
Use the same directive over end 
over as Hudent uses different tdess 
until profkiency is reached. Have 
student proofread each sentence 
he writes. 

5. Help ftudents develop a plan fo^ 
study to elimiflste bia writii^ 
problems. ^ 

6« Pair students with one k>w in sklUs 
and one high for all 
halp-one-tn-need acthrities. 
11. Diiplay composition activities as 
often^as possible. Oei sludenta to 
help make the displays attractive, 
(This study should b* an on-goiag 
process which could be repeated 
several times during the year.) 
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IDEAS (JV) 



This idea wa« Uiied with reiucUnt writers. 

— , « ■ — — 



LaBrning Activities 



Evaluation 



Writ« thottgbtii 
•'helter-skelter*' on 
about fhfQ mioutet. 



Qf ideas 
pmper for 



3. Wnt« tboughU and ideas into 
<eotence«. 

4« Oi^anize sentenceft into paragraph 
or paragraphs, adding some related 
ideaa, and taking out those 
unrttlated. Hand tiieme in. 

6. After evaluation, edit and band in 
firit paper and edited copy . 



Teacher keeps papers sevvral wri^k*^. 
then returns t- students for 
$elf*evaluation oii whether what lh*'y 
wrote is clear to them. 

Teacher grades each student on 
impravement and/or competency. 



I 



4. £ich student begin* wrk on hfvel 
iodkrated by Caat. Write according 
to diroctivea given by the teacher 
and advanca aarapkily.as posaible. 
Work in paira, in mall groups , or 
as individuals according to 
teacb«r*s initructMYns. 

7. Work m pftira, higher students 
helping k>wer students on plan of 
study. 

8. Develop proficiency before 
nu>vi&g from one level to another. 

9. After practice on each level, write 
some diroctivet and have other 
students in the group write 
according to them. 
Study in pairs, or groups^ any 
grammatical terms used in 
directives that are not dearly 
understood. 

Fite all written work as prcK>f of 
advancement in composition 
skais. 



10 



12 



Teacher scores preliminary test and 
helps student determine tfvel. 

Teacher and students check 
continuously on pro^'iciency in 
meeting directwes. 

Teacher checks foUowup test ind 
rates student, teaching strate^^ie^ .*nd 
learning activities. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

FAVORITE FAMILY TALES (IV) 



Oral communication. 
Written camposition 

LMrning Objective: 

The student will tell a family story, 
comoHinicating with classmates both 
orally and in writing. 



Teaching Strategies 



1- Oiacusfi favorite family tales. Tell 
one from your own family. Ask 
^udents to tell a story their 
parents tell again and a|rain about 
when they ware children or when 
the student was a child, or about a 
ifrandpareni or dote friends or 
relatives. Encourage each student 
to 'Ten a family tale/* 

G. Set a daadUne for written 
cttmposition of the individual's 
favorite family story to be turninl 
in. TeB students to write in their 
own ^eaidog style, but remind 
them the composition w0l be 
firadad on mechanical skiOs as 
well. Refer student to grammar 
texts for any help they might need 
on a^miruetnn and ptmctuation. 



ALTERNATIVES OPEN TO MAN 

Emphasis: 
Alternatives 
Loarning Obj^tive: 

Students will become aware of 
alternative values open to man in past 
and present situations. 



av) 

1. Se»eet stories illuatrathre of 
differeot a^cial conditione which 
result from pair! and present 
choicea. of alttrnathrea open to 
nian. IM itudents choose from list 
of atcrtea they wish to read and 
diidUM. 

2. Gukle students in an analysis of 
the alternatives opei» to the man 
in thdr literature selectk>ns. Ask 
what choices are made by their 
friends or townipeople. What were 
the results of their choices? Could 
history have been changed if 
another choice had been made? 
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IJEAS(IV) 



Learning Activities Evaluation 



2. Students purticipale in intbrmal 
letittii)f of old family b.torkf:» ain^ut 
themseive:» ur other family 
members. 

3. Students who cannot remember a 
family tuie on the spur of the 
moment should dt^u:^ it that 
evening with members of their 
family and colleet the tales for 
retellitm to the c!ai»i> the next day. 

4. Studvntfik share their expi»rience 
with others, orally expressing 
»>me part of their personal 
heritagiv 



5. Students iire aware of methods of 
coi:hmunicatint2 a particular 
hatllpening to an audience. They 
bqconie aware of the diff^ence in 
another's understanding of 
^methtng perfectly clear to the 
speaker. 

7. Students write a favorite family 
tale to be ^adod on effective 
communication and writing style 
and skills. Refer to grammar texts 
when necessary. 



Teacher nute^ student participation in 
tale-telling. 

Teacher grades written composition 
for effective communication and 
mechanical skills. 



A C*hoos»» d >U»rv book from list 
prt»Vi<led by teacher Read the 
:»i'lection Cttn'Iully and list choice 
of actum open to the hero. Be 
prepared ti> discuss the possible 
outc<>mr of events if the hero had 
chosen (iifferently. 

4. Discuss the alternatives ope^to 
you. your neighbor/^ or 
community leaders. Would you 
have done differently had you 
known the out ccme in advance? 
What were the results of a town 
leader's choice c>f alternatives in 
an action that affected the 
townspcxiplc? 



• 41 * S * * * « « 



Teacher judges success of the unit by 
Individual participation in forum 
discus5k>n of values important to 
mans choice of action. 



« « « * 4Mi « 1% % « « i» V « « « 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

rr^S ALL IN THE NEWSPAPER (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Drama m life 

Tlie student will discover the basic 
drama inherent in aach day of life and 
will d&velop an awareness of the 
relationship between literature and 
life. 

Suggested Msteridls: 
Daily newspaper 



1. Initiate a diacu«sion of current 
best «oUtng books; inetude 
elements that make appeaiing: 
love, hoaor, pity, pride, 
compa&skin, sacrifice and other 
univcxs^J truths, 

2. Elicit books that have been made 
into movies, 

4. Have students search the 
newspapers for story situations 
and plots simiiar to tboae in 
literary selections - short stories, 
novels and playg (Ekainples: air 
piracy, domestic quarrels, 
mysteries, crafty man^vers, 
complicated love affairs, 
kidnappings, etc.). 




SHAKING A READLNG EXPERIENCE (IV) 



Empham: 

Lfterature exploration 



Laarning Objectm: 



Students will 
literature and 
experiences. 



explore a variety of 
share personal reading 



1. Di«:uss Max Ler ner*s statement 
"Coumge and wisdom have to 
come from life itself, but bo 4 
can point the way.** 

2. Ask students to find and reua 
books or selections that can point 
the way to courage and wiaiom. 

4. Use classtime for students to teD 
which book they read and why it 
was a good selection. 

6. Recite the rest of Li'rner's 
quotation, •♦And when a book 
does, I don*t intend to stand by 
and see it lynched.** AiJc what 
they think Mr. Lerner moant by 
that statement. 
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IDEAS (tV) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



I. Students select from current 
movie ads those that are bawfd on 
liteniry productions (Examples: 
The Godfather, Nicholas and 
Alexandra, The Vilachi Papers. 
Fiddle* on the RoOf ). 

>. Write a short rtory based on 
setting* situation* characterization, 
and conflict in a news story from 
a daily p«4>er. 

Additioml Sugge^ions 

Think about a book you have r^d. 
Find pictures and words from the 
newg>aper that best describe that 
book. For example: The Outsiders by 
E. S. Henton; Time of Wonder by 
Robert McCloakcy. 

Select newspaper articles that de«;rtbe 
or depict regiowri-itislory. With the 
Jbclp of other students in class compile 
^ reading list of books that provide 
afdittonal information about this area. 
This activity is applksable to sporte 
personalities, musicians* artists, and 
other personalities and events. 
Note to Teachers: For further 
suggestions on using the newspaper 
order Open Wiudows to the World, 
Idella Lohmann, et.ai. Oklahoma 
Publishing Company, P.O. Box 26125, 
Oklahoma City» Oklahoma, Price: 
$3.95 



Select a news story which is 
characteristic of a story from literature 
(plot, conflict, alternaUves, love, 
intrigue). Document with evidence of 
story elements: Make a list of story 
ingredicnU found in the newspaper 
account. 



3. Select a book or short stor^ or 
play that illustrates wisdom and 
courage. 

5. Discuss your story selection with 
class, telling why it is a good 
example of "pointing the way** to 
wisdom and courage. 

7. Contribute to the discussion of 
Lerner*a quotation. 



Teacher checks on increased interest in 
literature concerned with courage and 
wisdom and notes student's 
partk:ipatk>n of classroom dtaring of 
their selections. 
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A BOOK or lDt:AS 



<: \KKKIi KM\)UT(IV) 

Htrsfjich wi ittny 

L^nu:g Objective: * 

The siudent will resedrch a career of 
hi^ chOice 2fxi write e paper about it. 

ikiggvsit^ Material . 

Gramm iir text with chapter on writing 
a rL»it.'4f Lh paper 

Purnphlet on preparing a research 
IMper 

Buuks, n^iaga/ines, pamphlets, and 
'^'tieri ^ on many differen t cart^^fi^ 



Teach iiig Straieyies 



16 



1. Motivate intrreaft by pMtii«if up a 
tiulUri tt\ bii,ird di^lay on careers. 

2. Ask each student to rew?arch a 
career of his choice and te» him 
where to get mformation on 
preparing a re«jarch paper. 

5. Giwe instructions for conducting 
an interview to get iiiformation 
ior research writing. 
Invite coun.v4*lorot eo^o duss 
to dfai:uss various carctjrs that have 
been chosen by students. 
9. Help >tudents review. If they need 
to, writing business and thank-you 
letters. 

After a reasonable time of note 
taking for writin^f, assist student* 
in reviewing outlining and 
or^iiruzinji materials, for writing. 
Actasadvisor during preparation 



12. 



17. 



pape r $. 

Ask students to use final draft as a 
basis for short oral refwrt dealing 
with the most in'eresting facts 
about the chosen career. 



JOB AITLIC VriON FORMS (IV ) 

Pi Ming in forms: |ob application 
insurance claims, social security, 
welfare applications, etc, 

Learrung Objective: 



Students will understand correct 
technique and importance of being 
able to correctly fill in the blank 
spaces arxJ reading the instructions on 
application formi. 



Suggested Materials: 
Application forms from a variety of 

sources. *mm^mm*m**mm 



1. Diicuss importance of fiUing out 
forms, carefully reading 
instructions and answering 
correctly and neatly. 

2. Ask students if tlj^y have ever 
filled in a job applk^ation. Wta-e 
they prepared with the necessary 
information? Do they anticipate 
min^ out any kind of form in the 
near future? What will they n-«d 
to know to provide the 
information requested? 

4. Distribute blank forms. 
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ERIC 



ItiU 



Li^urnmq Activities 



tvaUiutioi 



ii. E«*ch Jftudefnl st'iei-i:* c;xe*er is 
interested in reydtuvhtn^ and ^ets *i 
grammar text ur a paniphlK with 
information us «ir(^parin^ 
reik.*4c\*h paper. 

4. Search fur materuU ^ivailatiic on 
iwetTii in classxuonf). i;br«4xy. ami 
guidance department 

6. Each i^tudent interviews or hi> 
own time, k pcrraiurt enK^^'d ic- ihf 
carei-r bein^ researched 

5. Listen to euunxelcn-. a^ questions?, 
tiien go to I he library io make use 
uf any infuiniatuin to hi- found in 
the career corm'r 

Each student vitiles I or materials 
from various agenc^L-s diiXributin«{ 
career information on hia choice. 
Each writes 4 thxnk you letti-r to 
the person h»- ini»»r\ iew»'J 

I I. Form snail groups tor analysis ot 

f tr&i draft. 
15. Revi!;e« proofread, and prepare 

final draft. 
1 8. Give oral reports, then file written 

reporti for luuirt- r«*li - i«nff 



10 



11 



Teacher rates studen; rcspoii,^ lo anii 
questions ahuut careers .is i wi.il 
repori ts^iven. 

Te.«<her obs**rvfs -.iny um* of rJi<i 
reports and voluntary ct)mm»-nts aimut 
curiMTs ui thi* niAt (I'w wtH'ks loUowin;! 
cumpletiuno: the activities. 



3. Participate in dii^cusbion of 
applicatioa experience 

5. Read in^ructions on blank Uirms» 
carefully, fill in ai» correctly and 
neatly as if the form would be 
actually used. 



Teacher read s a nd d i scu :>iif -s f 1 irn t s 
individually with students, su^(!e<liii^ 
any impr4>vement that mitjht b«* 
needed. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

m VIEWS ARE... (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Argumentative writing 
Lm rn i n g Objsctiv^: 

The student ^^ili express his views in 
argumentative iVriting* 

Suggestod Maier^ 

Accident rate charts 

i 

Pictures of accidents 

Clippings from newspapers of 
accidents 

Film about auto accident 

Grammars as resource books on 
argumentative wrrtirig 



1. Arrange a vi«u«l display of a chart 
showing statistics of the high 
accident rate among teenage 
drivers, pictures of several 
accidents some which obviously 
involve teenagers, and clippings 
from newspapers which deal with 
teenagers* aoctdenls in the local 
area. 

2. Start a discussion by stating $ome 
people think the age for driveir*s 
license should be 18. Take the 
affirmative. 

4. Point out high accident rate and 
high insurance rates for teenagers. 

6. Assign topic: The minimum age 
when a driver's license may be 
issued should he eighteen. Review 
student experience and 
argumentative writing and set two 
or three day time limit for study 
and writing. 

9. Ask students to revise themes 
using any help gained trom 
postwrtting discussion. 

11. Assign other argumentative 
writings, letting students choose 
any topic about whkrh they want 
to air their views. 
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IDEAS (rv) 



Lcarniny Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Students wQI wtgU9 agninst the 18 
year old requirem«ot fur driver*^ 
ticetuc naturally. 



5. Rationalise 
points. 



toacher's la«l two 



7. Take the affirroathre or the 
negative concerninfi the topic and 
support the fitand with facts and 
logical arguments. 

8. AftMT writing Is fimsbed^ form 
groups for postwriting diil^ussion. 
Point out good argumoots as 
papers are read. Give examples of 
arguments which are based on 
emotion if the papers contain any. 
Deal with the reaioning shown in 

' these themes rather than the 
writing style or grammatical 
errors. 

10, Revise papers and hand in. 

12. Write and compare to first paper 
to note success I mastering first 
wi'iting diff * ulties. 



Teacher evaluates revised papers and 
gives individual help to anyone 
needing it. 

Students evaluate next papers 
according to improvements noted. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS x 
ORAL COMMUNICATION (IV) 



Emphasis: 
Group discussion 
Lsarrmig Objective: 

The Studant will demonstrate his 
ability to participate in group 
discussions by researching a topic, 
orally presenting some results of his 
research, stating his views and opinions 
clearty and convincingly and listening 
attent*vetv and anatytically to the 
results of research and the opinions of 
others. 

L'nggested Matemls: 

t «Drary resource books 
( .'levision newscasts and programs 
Radio newscasts and programs 
Magaeinpsand newpapers 



1. Take advanUge of an out-of^la«a 
dianisslot) students are carrying on 
as they come into cla«a to explain 
to than the purpose and the value 
of group dkcussion. 

3. Determine w^h student^ help 
appropriate and interesting topics 
for discussion. 

S. Divide class into groups. 

7. Woric with each group as they 
need help« 

9. Set Ume limit for resaac«;b. 

10. Suggest students formulate 
guidelines for group discussion. 



VWIBAL TRANSFER (IV) 

Bnphasis: 

Listening, imagining, transferring 
feelings into concrete ideaS» writing 

Learning Objective: 

The student will transfer his feelings 
and thoughts as he listens to 
instrumental mood setting music into 
written expression. 

Suggo^ed Materials: 

Records: instrumental mood setters, 
such as themes from movies or 
BeetlK>ven. 



1. Discuss how different sounds and 
speeds affect our moods. 

3. Play an instrumental recording for 
quiet listening* 

5. Play same record again, asking 
1] uestions to formulate 
composition in the mind to fit the 
music. 

7. Play a third time and ask students 
to start writing down their atory 
tdeak, 

9. Assign homework: Write 
composition* 

11. Group students for proofreading. 

14. Play recording the n^t day to see 
if stories fit the music* 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2* Each student liits topics he would 
like to diacttit ag mneone lists 
them on the board* 

4. Copy list of topics decided on. 

6, Each group selects a topic to 
discuss and begins research. 

8. Determine the main isaies in the 
topic as reisarch goes on. 

11. Sach group formulates own 
guideltMSL 

12. Each student partkripates in group 
discusskin* One student in each 
group sets as recorder. 

13* Recorder prepares WEtb help of 
other group members a summary 
of their discussion to be given to 
class. 

14* After ail summaries are presented, 
compare results in a dass 
discussk>n. 



2* 



4. 
6. 
8* 

10* 
12* 



Each student express^ present 
ideas of environmental influence 
on his moods. 
Listen and assimibite ideas. 
Oiganize story in mind* 
Tr, iisfer ideas from mind to pa^er 
in note taking form. 
Using notes, write composition* 
Read one another's compositions, 
make suggestion^ for 
improvements in mechanics and 
effective expressk>n of thoughts. 
13* After group acthrities, rarise and 
prepare final copy with ^lecial 
attentk»n to expression of ideas. 
Listen to recording and evaluate 
own work as to mood of music 
and written expression* Write a 
rating of 1-5 on papier and hand 
in. 



15* 



Teacher obsmes each student during 
discussion perk)ds and evaluates his 
participatk>n* 

Student writes* to give to teacher^ an 
evaluatk>n of his performance 
measured by the lesrning objecthre 
criteria* 



Teacher checks for originality of kleas, 
mood, setting, form, and style* 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

THE POETRY OF MUSIC (IV) 



Teaching StrateQies 



Einphgisis: 

IVidentng emotional eKperiences 

LMdrning Obj^ctiv^: 

The student will ^perience 
rdcogni2lng his own emotional 
reactions through a study of modern 
musical lyrics, a media with which he 
can relate and will demonstrate his 
capabilities of moving from music to 
poetry by writing a comparison of his 
reactions to the two forms of 
literature. 

Suggested Maieriais: 
Record player 

Recordings students bring in 
Recordings of poetry 
Literature anthologies 



1. Start students diflcuii«ing their 
likes and disHikes in modern 
musical lyric», 

3, Help students examine the fact 
that modern music is or can be a 
form of literature comparable to 
poems in any textbook. Ask them 
to bring some of their favorite 
recordings to be played in class. 

4. Play recordings of student 
selection centered around specify 
emotions* 

6. Ask student to find poems 
centered around any one of the 
emotions compiled. 

8. Select one muskral lyrk^ and one 
poem, present them through 
recordings for student listening 
and writing. 

10. Play a recording of instrumental 
music and ask students to react to 
it by writing an original poem. 



IS IT FACT. LNFERENCE,OR JU 

Einpli^ds: 

Fact« inference, and judgment 

LdArning Objectm: 

The student will demonstrate his use 
of critical thinking by differentiation 
of fact, inference, and judgment. 

Saggestod Materials: 

Dictionaries 
Newspapers 
Grammar Text 



:;ment?(iv) 

1. Teacher presents criteria for 
distinguishing factual statements, 
inferences, and judgmente. Give 
some examples. Explain that 
awareness of fact, inference, and 
judgment gives the teacher and the 
class a means to explore, critically, 
many areas of language. 

4. Give information, stressing use of 
knowledge i^incd, for written 
assignment, debates and panel 
discussions. 

6. Help students choose topics for 
debates. 

8. Divide class into groupie for panel 
discussions. 

10. Investigate student interest in 
staging a mnck trial and assist 
th<>m in thU project if they will 
try doing it. 
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Lt^arntiu} Activities 



2 Di^'U*^ t.nxotiuiLiI rcacttotu tu 
lyrKit. Ltst some of thi; fuvortSL* 
compuM?r:i And hiks Make a 
di^luy luvontt* mukuul lyrics 
•And favanU' lines tvom iheni. 

5. Listen to tocortiu^'.> Di^u$c» 
emuliuflul I oi^t ion utt^r oacU 

n4mi U emoti ou« 

inter pret4l ion. !l poem is loins, 
ihowc 4 part of it for 
interiu'tfUitkM). 

9. liittcn to lyrk and i>ot;m, thea 
wr\tc a compfia t^n ol reactions to 
them, prcxiireuid iind prepare final 
copy to band in 

11. Studetit» Ii>tc>n and tran^tW 
rvoctkm into j/oettc txpre^i&iion, 
proufrt^aU, mvi prvpure finiil ctipy 
fur di^lay 



IDEAS (IV) 

Evdtudtion 

Teachft cvuluat^s all wtiLii^* for 
content. 



2. Cla^ Work-out uA'n defiuitionskuf 
fact, inference, and jud^meat, 
then check:* det'initiuns out in 
^romiaor text aiui in dictiunarie:^. 

3. L'sini^ neWsipapcrH, exoniinc and 
meagre «.«ditoriaIs, feature stories^ ! 
iirai^ht nevv» writini*. and | 
advert Uin^^ lot uctual, inicrence, 
and judii^ent statements^. | 

5. Write report s» and cfdiiur iaU 
contruUin^^ the u^e of fact, j 
infc-reruro^ aii«! mdkiiiifttt , 
;>pecirted b> Uu* u ueiiet ' 

V. Form deLiatt tcainN aiui ori^aiiui* 
tor a debate cojiitf*^ ! 

i>. GroUp> cilou^e taptc.s atld (fiv^tfi)' I 
pane! ui^*.U:>^k^u^ 

inteti'etwc- . ur»d juditiucnl tiu wiuv. - 
** Twelve A ii«{t ; Mt-n' 



Stutletit^ J ><ii;<* Hie v.ihdtt> %*tiv 
^tu»lU*'f \ J.itfinciits and thei4 rtlatwe 
nnp«»i l.tii» e 

(.*Li.s.s t*val'i<ttes \%\ itiaiiM ttv b«itt Iht* 
doUitt s. |ui{id diM t4^M«iiis. and luoek 



A BOOK OF IDEAS 

IF MAN FORGETS HOW TO LAUGH ? ? ? (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Ethnic humor 

Lmaiag Objective: 

The student will rsoognize certain 
techni:tues that comedians use to 
aeate humor» 

Sugge^sted MateriMls: 

Comedy record depicting several 
techniques* 

Ijmmsig Obi9Ctive: 

The student will develop skill in 
recognizing who is being made fun of 
and for what attitude or practice, with 
the specific objective of recognising if 
the ethnic ^mor is 

1) laughing at another ethnic group, 

2) laughing at Its own group, 

3) laughing to keep from crving, or 

4) laughing at {ust people^ 

Suggested Mateirals: 

Magazines with suitable cartoons 

LBarning Objective: 

The student wi II demonstrate his 
understanding of the concept of 
parodv and recognize parodies when 
they hear them on a comedy record* 
such as a Flip Wilson or a Bill Cosby 
record. 

suggested Materials: 

Recordings of Flip Wilson's 
''Cokimbus'' and Bill Cosby's ''Noah/' 



L Introduce and explain tenns * 
exaggeration^ caricatiare, 
incongruity » isony^ play on wordt« 
undentatement. 

2. Play a abort tagment of a comedy 
records list aome of the linea on 
the board and elicit firora students 
which tirm applies to each line. 

4. Play the rest of the record* 

iR^nictiog the students to find 

examples of the different 
technkjues. 



1. Divide the class into flvtatl groups. 

2. Give each group a cartoon 
depicting ethnic humor. (Cartoons 
by Black cartoonists can be found 
in such magazines as S ep ta. ) 
Alk>w the group time to diaDuss 
the cartoon and analyse it for: 

Who is being laughed at? 
For what attitude or pmctice? 
Does this represent laughing 
at Whites? 

Blacks? to keep from crying? 
or 

laughing at juit people? 

1 . Tell the students thst they are 
going to hear a parody and that 
after they listen* they are to tell 
what a parody is. 

2. Play a psrt of a recorded version 
of a parody* aich as Flip Wilson *s 
'*Cohimbtts'* routine or Bill 
Co8by's**Noah/' 

4. Play the rest of the record and ask 
the students to list any other 
psrodiesthey bear. 

7. Encourage students to make use 
of what they have learned about 
ethnic humor in examinbEig any 
ethnic humor. 
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IDEAS (tV) 



Lodroing Activities 



Evaluation 



3. Ueotify muh lineontb* board by 
tha tarm that applkK to it. 

5. Listen to the record and list 
examplea of the diffarent 
tedmaquat aa they listen. 

6. Read aloud from liata and 
examplea and diacuM any over 
which there is diiagreefnent. 



3. Sach group will analyze its 
cartoon by the eiubliibad criteria. 

4* Eadi group wOl ehooae a 
ipokemao to explain the deeiaion 
of the groups cod wby they 
Interpreted the cartoons as they 
did. 

5. Person cfaosan makes his group 
report to the clasa. 



3. After liftening. the itudenU will 
arrive at a definitk»n of parody 
through diaeusafea. 

5. Aa they liiten. students will list 
any parodiea included in the 
record. 

6. Some ftudeota will read their lists 
ak>ud; othera can compare to lee 
if they agree. 

8. Continue use of dcUs and from 
time to time share experiences 
with clasonates and teacher. 



Follow up with another record and 
have itudents klentify techniques uied 
to create the humor. 



Teacher could evaluute skill of the 
group and help clear up any confu«ion 
or misunderitanding of the cartoon or 
oould have individual analyses turned 
in by students aft«r the group 
discussions instead of the oral 
explanatfons. This last would give the 
teacher opportunity to evaluato 
individual skills and participation. 



Tdacher could evaluate students* skills 
in recognising parodies from activity 
No. 6 or from playing a different 
record and having students turn in 
written lists for liulhridual evaluation, 
also by noting continued use of skills. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 



LA>iGt AGK IN ACTION (IV > 



Multiple rneatiit^s 
L(<^r:mg Objective • 

The student will demonstrate^ hi$ 
dbiiity to use specific words instead of 
general terms in writing and In 
speaking* with specific objectves: 1) 
use the dictionary to distin||UfSh 
shades of meaning of synonyms* 2) 
exdnnne words in context and tdemif y 
their several meanings, 3) recognize 
the difference between the use of a 
word in a figurative sense or a literal 
sense, 4) explain the meaning of an 
abstract by using a specific example. 

Sugge^ed Materials: 

Dictionaries 



of synonyms and 
Literature books 



Dictionaries 
antonyms 



Magazines 
Newspapers 



Teaching Strategies 



I. liend dass intu a dtiraiwion of 
how words are language in action. 

3. Di«cusa how the language grow*. 

5. Ask students to make a list of 
groups uf words that are 
&ynonyins. Start the list with 
proverb, maxtm« adage; lone«onte» 
Otf^late, isolated. 

7. Lekd class in a discusskiii of the 
several meanings that ftome words 
have. Examine words in context 
to determine the meaning 
Example: 

The garland w»s placed 

around the neck of the 

winning horse* 

The fttudent Ukl his 

garland of poems on the 

teachers desk. 

All the saitorV pxovisiona 

were in his garland, 

9. Ask students to help makes 
matching test with words of 
multiple meaning by contributing 
sets of meanings and sentences 
with three differei^ words. 

1 1 . Compile and gh^e te<. 

12. Introduce the use of words in a 
figurative sense and a literal sense 
and ItKt a few examples: They 
tried to free thetiselves of the 
yoke of tradition. The yoke was 
idaced on the neck of the oxen. 
The grass danced hi the breese. 
The couple danced with grace and 
ease. 

14. Discuss abstract words. 
Demonstrate by usii^; examples 
from literature e^J truth, justice, 
freedom* wisdom. 

16. Suggest making di^lays of words 
us»J in figurative sense or 
examples fVom literature of 
abstract words used effectively. 



• « « 4r ♦ * It « * «i ^ 4t ^ « * * 41 « « « 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Evaluation 



Lesrning Activities 



2. M«lfe » list of general tenns^ 
exchange and list specific words 
under each gemtral term. 

4. Compile list of "odologians,** 
newly invented wordi or phras««, 
encountered in magazines and 
newi^papers. 

6. Make list and compile on board, 
then write a paragraph using 
several of the groups showing the 
shades of mea&i:)g that set the 
nytionyms apart. 

8. Write sentencoa using 10 different 
words showing their different 
meanings. 

10. Write multiple meaning exercises 
for matching test. Example: 
record 

1. All our records were lost. 

A. past performance 

2. We should study the 
records. 

B. document 

3. Attendance broke all 
records. 

C. best performance 

13. Using the dktionary, students 
discover how a word can be used 
in a figurative senae or a literal 
sense. Write sentences 
demonstrating the use of the 
word& 

15. Write a paragraph demonstrating 
understanding of an abstract word 
by using ^ecific examples. 

17. Make displays. 



Before and after each learning activity, 
students discuss multiple meanings and 
teacher checks on progress being 
made. 

Teacher and students check written 
assignments* 



41 ill » III « « <s « e « III ♦ • • m m « « « « « ii 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

TALK, USTEN, WRITE, USTEN, REVISK <1V) 

Teaditng StnteQies 



Emphasis: 

Writing a five parayaph theme, using a 
tape recorder. 

Ldixning Objacti^: 

The student will write a five paragraph 
then^ according. to a pradeterminsd 
plan, and after listening to a critique 
taped by the teacha-, will demonstrate 
his ability to deal successfully with the 
problems he enoount^ed in his first 
theme. 

Suggested MateriaJs: 

Recorders and tapes 

Various grammar and composition 

textbooks for resource aids 

Dictionaries 

Several copies of good literature 



I. Provide student modeta and 
prufesiionatty written modeia of 
five paragraph themes and plan 
pageti 

3. Suggest broad Mxbjects for themea. 

8. Assist eadi Student as requested. 

10. Tape commaota for Improvement 
of plan page. 

15. Aid each student as requested. 

18. Read each theme and tape 
critique^ giving prate where it is 
due and auggeeling ways for 
. future impio^ment by pointing 
out specific pioblema and 
suggesting sources for study to 
overcome them* 

20. Work with students on indhridual 
pcoblsms and with flnaQ groupa 
with conunon pioblema. 

22. Provide, from time to time, for 
diqilay of student themes. 
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IDEAS (tV) 



Lotrning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Seudy modtl UMMnes and pKm 

4. Ttp»» At rtndem, idm$ applicabte 
to brotd Uumt aibjeet. 



5. LUUn to tAp«d 



tht0u» 



6. D«eiiit on ourowed sibjeet and 
dtlala unnietiiiry i 



7. Oo tmmsch as nacMfMry. 

9. Pwqjw plan pigt co ota i n ipg: 
ThtaiB itettment 
Probabta audience 
Stoua*M of ioformatlon 
Introductory paragraph 
Topic ftntaoeaa for thraa 
•ipporting paiagrapbt 
Co&cluaiott 
and give to taacher. 

11. Revise plan page at oteeaaary. 

12. Write rough draft of theme. 

13. Tape entire theme. 

14. Listen to taped th«me» checking: 

Q^anisation 
Development 
Mechanics 

16. Write final draft. 

17. Proofread and hand in 

19. After listening to crttlqua, each 
student revise his theme at will 
and files it for future reference. 

21. Each student writes other five 
paragraph themes on new mbjects 
and demonstrates his ability to 
deal aiccessfully with problems he 
encountered in his former themes. 

23. Sach student reads a later theme 
of a classmate and prepares a 
taped critique. 



Teacher evaluates by recording a 
critique of each theme. 

Studant evahiates by listening to 
critique. 

Teacher evaluates by checking on each 
student's success in dealing with 
problons and increasing pmficiancy in 
writing. 

StudenU evaluate one another through 
the taped critique. 
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/I BOOK OF IDEAS 

A U N STUDY OF TIIK ELLMKNTS OF SHORT STFORY WRITINC; (IV) 

Teeing Strategies 



Anaiy;ing, kJentifyingand writing. 
iMrtmg Objectm: 

The studont witi domonstiate an 
understanding of the elements used in 
$^urt story writing by idemifying and 
using sinnitar technkiues m his own 
vvfiring. 

Suggested M9terUls: 

••Comin' After Jinny." sung by John 
Laws on Daybreak 45 rpm recording. 
SKOO 

Records Inc. 

2410 Classen Blvd. 

Oklahoma City« 0k!3^om^. 

Pti. 405 628-3725 

Information Sheet for Student No. 25 



1. ^how ntudents the recording of 
'*Cotniir After Jinny/* teU tham 
th«» tiny recordititf has all the 
elements of diort Hory writing. 
Introduce students to the fun 
study with an explanation 
somewhat like the following: 

A skillful aiimrt story writer 
creates k situation that reacbeft out 
and draws his audience in by 
painting mental pictures that 
appeal to the senses. The skillful 
writer strings his words together 
to help his mdience undtritand 
the characters he createa, bow 
they ipeak and set, their 
loneliness, fears, happiness, love, 
ami bit ion, and what motivates 
them. He makes the setting clear, 
sets a tone, and lets the audience 
know about the conflict. 
2* Play recording Just through the 
line: 'To the six-gun that resU on 
his hip.'* 

4. Provide leadership and 
opportunity for student thinktog 
and discuaiton by asking lead-to 
questkins, such as: What do you 
know about the character referred 
to as '"he*"? What do you know 
about the teller of the tale? How 
did the writer let you know these 
things? What emotions do you 
think the teller of the tale is 
feeling? 

6. Ask studetTts to write an ending 

for the story. 
8. Select several student written 
endhtgs and read to class. Have 
studenu identify clues that would 
lead to each ending. 
10. Play the entire recordiiy. 
12. Provide intormation sheets for 
students. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Evdiuation 



14. ScheUuie ifruup diwumuav of the 
eiiiimi*ntK of Utort $tory writin|{, 
uuixm infom»nion on ^udy isheei* 
and *'Comin* /ifter Jiimy" at th« 

16. Ask students lo write a short story 
of their own. Allow work a« 
individuaisi, ah paur«, or ug teani«» 

18. £x{i4uid loarnintf activities to 
include any khort ttories desired. 

19. Appoint or ask for volunteers to 
edit, type and make a booklet of 
4ora*s Written to be shored. 



Learning Activities 



3. Listen to rocord to begin 
kientifying eiameotsof short story 
writii^. 

5. OisOttift4^aract«3r8, plot, tone, and 
any other elements brought up. 
Diicttss su^ense* drama aiul 
foresbadowiog. 

7. Write an e^ing to bo handed in. 

9. Identify clues leading tu each 
ending- 

XI. Listen to recording and discuss 
real ending* identifying the reason 
it is such a delightful surprise. 

13. Study information sheetfc 

15. Discuss in ass^ned groups 
according to the instructions. 



After activities art» fintslied, allow 
audents to n&te their learning 
experiencffs on the • Whee! Yetch? 
Easy, lmat!inati\xs Exciting, Pear, 
Tioubleaome, Boring or Fu22y - Scale. 

Student-teacher conference on virhat 
effect, if any, this learning escpertence 
has luid on enioying other short 
stories. 

Student-teacher conference about 
short stories handed in with the 
intention of editing to make a booklet 
to be shared with other classes. 



Read and evahtate stories written, 
working in assigned diacttssk>n 
groups. After evaluation, make 
corrections and hand in for 
teacher evaluatk>n. 



20. SUkm booklet tot sharing. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 
WHAT'S MY iMOOD? <IV) 



EmphAsis: 
Mood and setting 
IsirningObiMi^: 

The student will read the two stories 
'The Portable Phonograph" and '*By 
the Waters of Babylon/' analyze the 
effect of mood and setting upon 
himself as a reader, and use the aspects 
in his own composing. 

Suggested Materials: 

'The Portable Phonograph" Waiter 
Van TitbiH'g Clark 

"By the Waters of Babylon/' Stephen 
Vincent Benet 



' ' \ ' £r^h1ng^it^egies 

4 V 

1. Begin with geaexal dtwniMioa 
defining past, preient and future 
time and how man judged «tch. 
LMd discuasion to mood and 
setting used aa inaigbU to time and 
the effectt they may have on a 
reader. 

2. Provide student* with coplee of 
•The Portable Phonograph/* 

3* Be^n reading it. 

5. Group studenta for penonai 
diacuMion. 

7. Provide copiea of '*By the Waters 
of Babylon." 

9. A»ign a time for comparison of 
two itorieiL 

13« Start with help of studenta, a 
diary recording hi the mocnl of the 
stories. 

5. Help studenta create a mood and 
setting for a story then record aa 
they suggest. 

18. Encounge students to find and 
read more literature similar to the 
two stories and tell daasmatea 
about the new finds* 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Leitning Activities 



4. Students finish rfttding silently. 

\ Interact about tbt Impact of the 
atory. 

8. Read story and disaisa the 
implications for student readers. 

10. Diicuss setting and bow each 
individual author oreated his own 
mood and how the characters 
contributed to the mood. 

11. Discuss sentences or paragraphs 
that were not completely 
understood, trying to discover 
why. Was it the use of language, 
the lack of ecperience by students 
to interpret the meani ig, or some 
other reason? 

12. Discuss parts of the stories that 
most deeply moved the reader and 
why. 

14. Each student makes at least fhre 
entries in a diary for a . Haracter 
who has survived a disaster such as 
the ones in the two stories* 
Proofread and prepare for display. 

16. As a class, create a mood and 
setting for a story projecting into 
the future. 

17. Each student choos.-zs one of the 
moods and settings and writes a 
composition in keepin^if with it. 
Hand in to teacher. 



Evaluation 



Teacher checks to see that everyone 
has turned in a composition and reads 
exerpts from several of thatn so 
students may note different ways they 
have used mood and setting. 



A BOOK OF IDEAS 

FOR TALKKRS NOT IN SPKECII CLASS <IV) 



Emphasis: 

Making informal talks 

Learning Objective: 

The student will use specific guidelines 
and will make informal talks tn each of 
the Cdtegones: informativcr persuasive, 
anecdota I. convi ncing,^ nd unterta Ining 

Suggested Marerir*^. 

Student Information Sheet No. 26 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Provide tttudeiitai with fiLudent 
Information Sheet No. 26* 

3. Talk with 8tud%:nts about topics 
for informal talks in the different 
categories. 

5. Guide students into choosing the 
learning activities given, and then 
let them choo»e from their list of 
topKS any others they wish to use. 
Enlist their help in making speech 
score cards to be usad in 
evaluating the talks as they are 
made. 

6. Each student will select a type of 
informal talk and follow a learning 
activity listed. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Learning Aciivities 



Evaluation 



2. DiACus^ guideiinefi and caui^ories 
fur informal talks. 

4. Sun a Huting of topics for uach 

7. Dc^ribu a resit ur a ficttuiial 
person. Obsc^rve the tfuideliucs and 
decide un the category. 

8. Describe a Job a stucWnt mi^ht 
hold. Include how to get the job, 
the nature of the work* and the 
rewards of holding; the position. 
Observe the ^uidelinett and 
identify the catet^ory. 

9. Choo«e a topic about V'hich there 
is «tron{{ controverQr. Take a stand 
on the topic and try to per3uade 
th# audience to accept the same 
stand. 

10. Select a joke that contains 
conversation. Relate it with the 
intent of amusing the audience. 

11. Create a mtw product, lume it, 
deviiie a catchy slogan for it, and 
compose a persuasive "spot** 
conunerciai for use on r&dio or 
TV. Limit this talk to one minute 
(about 150 words). Present the 
conunerciai observ i ng guidel incs 
which apply. 

12. From the list of topics that has 
developed choose one tiiat will fit 
the enti;rt<4inment category and 
make a talk about a. 

1 3. Chtjose any one of the categories 
or a combuaation of them and 
make a final speech to 
demonstrate use of the guidelmes. 



Using the score card worked ciut» 
students rate one another on all 
speeches. Give the cards to each 
speaker after each assignment is 
finished. 

After the first talk, both students and 
teacher comment on strong points and 
suggest how weakne8i»es may be 
overcome. 

Teadier grades last talk. 
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A BOO^ OF IDEAS 



EIGHTEEN VERI5S FYRAiMID THE VOCABULARY (IV) 

Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis?: 

Vocabulary development 

Learning Objective: 

The student will develop vocabulary 
skills to be used in incrc«iiing his 
undemanding of word meanings and 
use 01 word^ by working with a list of 
18 verbs from either Greek or Latin. 

Suggested Matetials: 

Information Sheet for Students No. 27 

Dictionaries 

Any source of words: t^xt, 
newspapers, magazines, TV, r^k) 



1. Provide students with copies q( 
InformatioA Shei^ for S^deata* 

3. Diicuas sample diqilay uiiag 
scribere and ask students to start 
similar coUecuton for each of the 
verbs to be used in display. Words 
may come from any source, but 
advise students to ebsck them in 
the dictionary before putting 
them into their collection. 

S. Sncourafe students to become 
espt^^ii^ay aware of words on their 
list as they read or hear thsm. and 
to tally each one as they find it. 

7. Ask each student to make a 
diqslay of words around one of 
the verbs. 

9. Suggest as a class project a bulletin 
board of Brand Names derived 
from the verbs* 

11. Ask each student to provide one 
favorite word from his coUectk>n 
to be used in a vocabulary test. 

13. Compile word list of student 
choice* add some of own» and use 
as test by providing each student 
with a list of 20 words and asking 
him to make a sentence with each 
In which the meaning of the word 
can be determined by context. 



IDEAS (IV) 



Loirning Activities 



2. Oiictisfi verb meaaings and 
vcurialipns given. List 4ome words* 
ufing recall, derived tcQm any of 
the verbe. 

4. Bsgtn word oolleetton, listing each 
word under the verb from which it 
is derived. 

6. Keep a running tally of words. 

8. Make diqi>lay8, being as creative as 
possible. Words may be lettered 
on, cut from magazines and pasted 
on, illustrated, and arranged in 
various patterns. 

10. Each itudent in class makes 
contribution to Brand Names 
bulletin board. 

12. Choose word, write on card, and 
give to teacher. 

14. Take test. 



Evaluation 

Teacher grades teit papers. 

Students write an evaluation of worth 
of learning activities. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

A CONTINUING WORD STUDY USING A WORD BANK (IV) 

Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Vocabulary devlopment 
Loarning ObjMive: 

The student will new words to his 
vocabulary and will study the 
pronuncidiion, the etymology, the 
multiple meanings, the parts of speech 
and tho diacritical markings of the new 
words. 

Suggested Nbteri^ls: 

Dictionary giving origins of the words. 

Teacher Intormation: 

Specify learning illustrated by a 
particular word may be one or more of 
the following: 

unusual spelling or oronunciation 

unusual origin or history 

word structure (prefix, suffix, 

root) 

relationships among different 
meanings. 

During the year, all elements of word 
study will be illustrated using words 
students choose. 



ve students bring their own 
rda to put in a word bank, 
ese may be words whkh they 
ih to know more about or 
rda they wish to share with 
lera. 

3. Spend a pairt of a class pertod at 
regular Intervals on a single word, 
taken from the word bank. 

4. Write on the board (or overhead 
piojector) the word. Beskle and 
below it fill in the following items 
as students find the word in the 
dictionary: 

pronunciation 
origin 
meaning 
part of qieech 

q^ecif ic learning illustrated by 
a particular word. 



IDEAS (tV) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Flad word in dfctionary. Write it 
oa a cud to ba iociuded in the 
daaa word bank* Writa the word 
pbonaticaliy and pronounce 
aloud. 

6. Stttdenti lalact words that have a 
m>ecial appeal to thmi and collect 
in an individual notebook tot their 
own word bank. This diould 
Include their own definition, 
phrasad in thair own words. 

6. Write the origin of the word and 
diaeuss why the word was chosen 
for the word bank. Student 
notebook might include unusual 
history or interesting facts about 
the word, ipecific laarning as 
prtsanted by the teacher, and 
assmpies of the word usad in 
tjntences. 



Teacher evaluates vocabulary 
notebooks. 

Tescher obsmes student participation 
in class use of dictionary and 
recitatk>n. 



#««««e#eee«eee«eeiii4ie«e 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

YOU CAN LOOK IT UP (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Using library skills 

iMiiamg Obj0Ctiv9: 

The student will use his library skills in 
finding short stories, will re^ at least 
three of his own choosing, and will 
report orally on one according to 
guidelines provkied him« 

Sugijested Materials: 

Anthotogies« collections of short 
stories 

Bk>gr8phical reso^iroe books 
Encyclopedias 



1. After completing the short story 
unit in literature text, ask each 
student to select two authors 
whose stories appeal to him and to 
participate in the learning 
activities to be assigned hlm« 

11, Present guidelines to hdp students 
organize reports: 

Use note cards but do not 
read from them« 
Have an interest^arousing 
opening, a solkl body of 
detailed information, and an 
effecthre dosing. 
Remember to include 
signiHcance of the title, a 
pagfiigd of dtak>gue or 
deaeription» cr perhaps read 
the dim&tlc: scene, after 
having affectively built up to 
it. 

Check pronunciatk>n of 
names and diff kult words. 
Practice talk before giving it 
to the dass* 

As talk is given* pay attentbn 
to posture, voice pitch and 
control, pronunciatbn, and 
the use of acceptable usage 
forms. Let facial expressiona 
and word choice mirror 
enthusiasm for selectk>n. 

14. Ditto and distribute list of aU 
stories read by class members. 

15. Encourage students to read 
additional »^ories from the dktoed 
list and other sources such as lilts 
in newspapers ,xnd magazines. 
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IDEAS (tV) 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Check tbe ciira catalog in the 
library under short stori«a or story 
coUe(;tiun$ for »«dfic titles, or 
under the authora name, if «ieh 
catabging i« available. 

3. Check table* of contents and 
indlcet of individual vohames of 
fthort fitoriea, if the card catak>g is 
of no help. 

4. Check volumes of stories in 
family*s home collections. 

^. Read at least three stories by each 
author selected and make notes 
regarding characters, settit^* |rfot, 
theme (i^ anv) point of view* 
mood, etc. If oix scene or passage 
is particularly appealing, note the 

f^age number for reference at a 
ater point In thi;^ proioct. 
,6. Determine the significance of the 
title of the story. 

7. Write a 8h.»rt e^/ailuation of the 
story, pointimc out why this story 
was particttiarly appeaUng. 

8. Select one of the she stories for 
preparing an cral report. 

9. Locate information about the 
author^ using possibly one of the 
following reference books: 

T wentieth Century Authors 
0>nienMK>raiy ^roiSQrs 
rfunior Book gi Ay 



^VjebsterTS^ ^ fi^graphical 

g^^er> jde 
Biographical notes in 
textbooKS 
Encyclopedias 
10. Report the following Uiformation 
to the teacher: 
Story selected 
Author 

Where the story can be found 
12. Using notes gathered £rom reading 
the stories and from author 
research, prepare an oral report, 3 
* 5 minutes in lengthy according to 

Stidelines presented in 11. 
ive report to the class. 
16. Select and read addstionai stories 
from dittoed listing^ list the titles 
and authors on a reading file card. 
Write a short evaluatbn of 
preferred story on the reverse side 
of the card. 



ors 



Teadier rates student according to 
participation in activities. 

Teacher judges oral reponing for 
**speech** merits Including pr^aration, 
organizatk>n, and presenUtk>n of 
materials. 

Teacher checks on the extended 
reading project listings of eadi 
student. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

EACH ONE CAN SEE THROUGH ANOTHER ONE'S EYES (IV) 

Taiching Strategies 



Human relations 
LMrrnog Objective: 

The student will explore life with its 
problems £nd its satisfactions through 
ethnic literature other than his own 
and will show his understanding of 
what he reads by talking and writing 
about the likenesses and the 
differences of the problems and 
satisfactions and about how his 
understanding can contruv-te to easing 
the tenskin among his peer group. 

Suggested MatetUs: 

Ethnic literature from any source that 
students may choose. 



1. Talk with students about each 
man*s inability to undentaml fully 
a man of another ethnic group and 
his capabiiy;y of undergtanding the 
othar man better through the 
study of ethnic literature. Oioup 
itudenta for furtbar diKuaaion. 

3. Ask Itudenta to sucvey aouncee of 
ethnic Itteiature available to th«m» 
to choose several selactioM^ and 
to raad with the intent of 
understanding another man*a 
problems and satisCactiona* 

5. Assign writing ocercies. 
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IDEAS (tV) 



Evdluation 



LMrning Activities 



2. DiMiM the need for all men to 
uivltMttnd otio anothet better in 
today *fi world and recall any 
literary select iona that may have 
heljK*^ underitanding. 

4. Survey, chooie, read, and ducusr, 
with special attention to the 
validly of the events ami ideas 
pfMentfcd tn the selections. Keep a 
record of all selections read, and 
write a brief recommendation for 
the Mlection if it is found worthy. 

6. Write a paper explaining the 
likenesses and the differencss of 
the problems and the satisfactions 
in life of different ethnic groups, 
being aire to include own 
experiences, according to 
literature read. Give q)ccific 
cacamplesto aipport writing. 

7. Write a paper about acquiring 
ethnic understanding from 
literature and how it may be used 
in contrlbutit^ to aasing tension 
among peer groups. 

Students and teacher contribute 
to display of any materials related 
to or provocative for ideas on this 
study. 



Teacher checks reading record of each 
student. 

Teacher evaluates written papers. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

OKLAHOMA LtTERATURS (IV) 



Emphasis: 

Oklahoma literatura 
Lmning Objoctm: 

The student will read litarary 
selections about Oklahoma or 
selections written by Oklahoma 
authors and will demonstrate by 
reports, discussions, and special 
projects. his awareness and 
appreciation of his Oklahoma cultural 
background. 

Sug99StQd Mat&ruds: 

Books, from any source, by Oklahoma 
authors and/or with Oklahoma settings 

Filmstrips, films, and records related 
to study 

Literary map of Oklahoma 

(Available from the Oklahoma Council 
of Teachers of English.) 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Introduce study with a teacher 
deviled completkm teiti ^'What Is 
Your OkUboma Utenury IQ?** 

3. Display literary map of Oklahoma. 
Oukle studenta into laarolag what 
books suitable for Ibe study are 
available. 

5. With the help of atude&U set up 
minimum requirements with a 
graduatk>n of steps to maximum. 
Base ass^punents on the minimum 
requirements with q[>acial 
activities for high level work 
coming from indhridual itudents. 
(Minimum assignments could be 
one fiction and one non-fk^tlon 
book» three poems» three short 
stories, two esnya, and f hre aongs 
plus two indhridual aclhriiies and 
participation in one group 
activity. Readings ere to be 
recorded on index cards by title* 
author und a short summary for 
teacher file.) 

7. See that each student has a 
bibliography of all material found 
available. 

9. PiDvide some reading and 
discussion time durinj class 
perbds. Albw students to form 
own groups for special piojects 
and group them for anaU group 
discussions and writings. Show 
films, play records, and allow 
students to check their contracts. 

13. Arrange for fleU trips to 
Oklahoma exhibits in museums 
and to places of historical and 
literary interest. 

14. Provide class time for oral reviews. 
16« At the close of the study » ask all 

students to write a 500 - 1000 
word evalttstfon of Oklahoma 
literature in general, a particular 
author's works or another topic 
selected by the student and 
approved by the teacher. 
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IDEAS (7 V; 



Learning Activities 

2. Take test, grade own tect, diacuss 
in dm results of test, and start 
plaimiag to raise IQ. Li^ 
knowledge common to all and 
lack of knowledge in making 
plans. 

4. Use literary map as a starting 
basis. Find and make a class list of 
Oklal)oma literature: books 
(fictbn and non-fiction) » poems, 
short stories, essays, and songs 
that might-bo used in the study. 

6. When requirements are set, each 
student decides on amount of 
reading he wishes to do and begins 
planning activities above the 
required aisignmenU. When plaa is 
compiet«d, present contract to 
teacher with the stipulatk>n that it 
may be renegotiated at a later 
date. 

8. Begin reading, taking notes on 
anything worth sharing during 
diacussk»n and on anything that 
might be of value for a q;>ecial 
project. 

10. Choose, prepare, and present 
indsvidual activities, such as: a) a 
literary map of Oklahoma authors 
and/or settings, b) a crossword 
puatsle using Oklahoma place 
names, main characters in 
literature, literary terms and 
bnportant people in Oklahoma, c) 
a tape recording of Oklahoma 
poetry for class presentatbn, d) 
an original poem about Oklahoma, 
its people, or its events, e) an 
original story of pbneer life in 
Oklahoma, 0 interview with an 
old-timer for first hand account of 
early days in Oklahoma and a 
report to the class on the 
interview* and g) a presentatk>nof 
several folk ballads to be used in 
group singing. 



Learning Activities 

11. Fonn groups, choose, prepare and 
present group projects, such as: a) 
several three minute fipeeches» 
submitting names from Oklahoma 
literature for the **Hall of Pame'\ 

b) a **You Are There** about some 
famous event in Oklahoma (April 
22, 1889, or the arrival of the 
Indians from the Trail of Tears), 

c) a two*page news;>aper about a 
portkular day in early Oklahoma 
with news stories, fashion notes, 
social gatherings, and ads, d) a 
booklet entitled "Our Town in 
Oklahoma History**. 

12. In teacher assigned groups, express 
ideas and raise questions about 
readings 

15. Those who wish give oral reviews 

of books they especially liked. 
17. Write composition and hand in. 



Evaluation 



Teacher and students evaluate 
participatk>n in activities. 

Teacher evaluates final composition 
according to criteria worked out by 
teacher and students. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

PORTRAITS OF H/\PPY AND UNHAPPY PEOPLE (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Conceiving and expressing ideas basnd 
on poetry portwfts 

Learaing Objective: 

The student will read poetry portraits 
of happy and of unhappy people, and 
based on the reading, will compare 
their ideas of happiness and 
unhappiness with those held by these 
people of various times iind places, will 
relate the values of man to family, 
love, death, war, nature, peace, wealth, 
poverty, country, and God as they 
have remained almost constant for 
generations, and will examine man's 
ideas of good and evil. 

Suggested Materials: 

Anthologies and poetry collections for 
student use 

List of poems to be given to students 
as a starter: 
Happy Portraits 

"Juggling Jerry" Georga Meredith 
"Sonie Keep the Sabbath" Emily 
Dickinson 

"Lucinda Matlock" Edgar Lee Masters 
Unhappy Portraits 
"Lord Randle" 

"Tommorrow, Tomorrow.. ." William 
Sliake^peare 

"Soliloquy of the Glister." Robert 
Browning 

•The Man He Killed/' Thomas Hardy 
"Miniver Cheevy," Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

"Spoon River Anthology,'' Edgar Lee 
Masters (the unhappy ones) 
"Mamie," Carl Sandburg 



1. Introduce the study by asking 
students to bring in for sharing 
poetry portraits whkh had been 
their favorites in other daiifie«. 

3, Ptovide students with copies of 
the learning objective. 

5, Give students starter lisiof pcems 
and encourage them to begin a 
listing of their own. If copies of 
the poems are not available for all 
students, ditto, ;nimeograph, or 
xerox one for them. 

7. After a number of poems have 
been read, group students for 
some oral comparison work. 

10. Invite studenu to choose, from all 
poems read, a favorite about a 
bappy and a favorite about an 
unhappy person and to compare 
their ideas about happiness and 
unhappiness with those they 
chose. 

12. Provide time for study and 
^ntanoous discussk^n of poems 
read and values of man. 

14. Have students, as individuals or in 
small groups, to prepare a creative 
d ispl ay « representative of the 
study of poetry portraits. 

16. Set up a time for interpretative 
reading. G ive some time for 
completion of poetry collections 
and arrange them for display. 

19. Group students and assign a panel 
discussion concerning man*s ideas 
of good and evil expressed 
tiirough some of the poems read. 

21. Make final writing assignment, 
allowing student to base his work 
on one of the aspects of the 
learning objective. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Learning Activities 



2, Student selected poims w3l be 
rmd and clenified u being 
portraits of bMppy or unhappy 
people. 

4. Diacuft the favoritee r«ad in 
reiationihtp to the diKer«it 
expects of tha learning objective. 
6» Student* and teaehar raad poems 
oraUy. raising questions relating 
one or morer aspects from the 
learning objective and the portrait 
read. Each student starts his own 
poetry coOection. 
6. In mall groups, compare poems 
expressing oonfUcting or similsr 
points of view. Choose a scribe 
and vrite for sharing with class 
ono of the comparisons* 

11. Choose po&ms, think, organize 
ideas and write. Pioofiread and 
adit in mail groups* then hand in. 

13. Exan^ne all poems resd« trying to 
find one to relate to each of the 
vahies or anti^alttes listed i the 
learning objective. Discuss 
challenging ideas advanced, if they 
are not aound, and with eadi one 
writii^ a diort eiq^lanation of 
ideas that have remained almost 
constant for generations. Read 
pspers for other to discuss. 

IS* Prmare and displsy creative 
projects. 

17. (Ihoose a poem and give an 
interpretative reading of it for the 
class. 

18. Complete poetry collection and 
band in for diq)lay. 

20. Prepare and participate in panel 
discussion. 



Evaluation 



Teac her r a t es students on 
participation, displays, and poetry 
collections. 

Teacher grades written assignments. 

Students rate their perfoimance 
according to learning objective. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

EARLY AiMERICAN LITERARY HERITAGE (IV) 

Teaching Strategies 



Emf^asis: 

Discussing and comparing period 
literature 

Learning Objective: 

The student will become familiar with 
early period literature that is part of 
his heritage by reading, analyzing, 
discussing, and comparing selections. 

Suggested Materials: 

Anthology of early American 
literature 

A few copies ot The Deerilayer, James 
Fenimore Cooper 

A film of The Deerslayer 



1. Read '^Captain John Smith 
Among the Indians** orally in 
class. Ask students to beffin 
interaction on early American 
literature and to be on the alert 
for mass media reference or use of 
materials from this period* 

3. Read Ben Franklin^s *'Way of 
Wealth** selection. Ask students to 
find proverbs &nd brinj; to class. 

5. Introduce three stories by 
Washington Irving: ^*Rip Van 
Winkle/* ''The Legend of Sleepy 
HoUow/* and ''The Devil and Tom 
Walker.** 

8. Read excerpts from The 
De*»r slayer. Oioup student to 
write a scene from it as a movie 
script. Tell them they may use one 
of the excerpts or any scene they 
wish to choose from the rest of 
the novel. 

11. Show the film and have students 
evaluate their scenes by comparing 
to movie scenes. 

13. Guide students into the preferred 
type of vocabulary study using 
selections studied. Encourage 
them to do further reading in this 
period. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Evaluation 



Learning Activities 



2. Interact in small groups on 
'^Captdtn John Smith** selection. 
Continue throughout study to 
exchange observations of today s 
references or use of rr aterlals Hrom 
the period, 

4« In mall groups, read and discuss 
proverbs. D^rmine why proverbs 
continue to be quoted ami 
enjoyed by mankind. Make up 
so m e proverbs for today and 
diqilay around the room. 

6. After reading, choose one 
character ttom «ach story and 
write an eatplanation of why each 
is a iiterary noUible. 

7. At the conclusion of the study of 
Irving^ stories* corapare or 
contrast the three emphasizing 
characterization. As special 
ptojects, groups or individuals f iiui 
and present otally in class a 
counterpart in modern day events 
for any of the storiesu 
Example: Rip Van Winkle and 
POW returning after seven or eight 
years in crpitivity. 

9. Choose a scene and write a movie 
script 

10. Each group presents scene to class. 

12. Write, groups, evaluation of 
scene in contrast to movie. 

14. Cooperate in vocabulary study. 
Do free reading and share 
experiences with class. 



St udents write a paper explaining 
whether the learning activities have 
made them more aware of their early 
Amertcan literary heritage. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

ONE EXPERIENCE IN CRITICAL READING (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Critical interpretative reading 
iMtnittg Ob;actxve: 

The student will ej<perience the 
inductive-deductive process in reading 
literature through careful 
consideration of setting^ point of view* 
character, tone, and nature and 
purpose of symbolism in reading, and 
will consider ideas or concepts in 
terms of the present as well as the time 
period in the story when they occur. 

suggested Materials: 

'The Dragon'* by Ray Bradbury from 
Adventures in Appreciation, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc* Laureate Edition 



1 Prepare questions assigned eg 
toarniog activities and encourage 
reading, ^udy and diacusaion* 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Evaluation 



Learning Activities 



2. Obi^erve closely the reference to 
time and location and then give a 
specific description of the setting 
using »xampl(jSto illustrate. 

3. Study all the references made ta 
the dragon in the story, and then 
decide what the dragon 
symbolises* Support decision by 
using references which give the 
reader the most insight. 

4« Discover where Ihe point of view 
of the story changes. Illustrate 
how the story changes there by 
explaining the point of view 
before the change and then 'he 
point of view afterward. 

5. Discus&i the tone of the story by 
using examples to illustrate. 

6. Decide if the knights and 
engineers are representative of a 
class or type of people or of 
individuals. Support the decision. 

7. From having decided what the 
dragon symbolizes what the 
knights and engineers represent, 
and when and where the setting 
occurs, determine what comment 
o n human nat ure B radbu ry is 
expressing and relate it to 
incidents or attitudes in the 
present which have the same basis. 



Each student will read the papers of 
two other students noting how 
completely the answers were 
supported. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

INDEPKNUENT STUDY AS TEACHER AIDES (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 

Learning by teaching 
Lmrning Objectiv0: 

The student will do independent study 
in English IV and will serve a$ an aide 
for the teacher of remedial English, 
reading, and spelling. He will keep a 
iournal of the value he is gaining in 
learning from his teaching others. 



I Enlist the Help of junior English 
teachers to find capable senior 
students who would rscehre 
English IV credit by doing 
independent study in lit0nitttre» 
composition, and grammar and by 
serving as aides in remedial 
Englisht reading, and spelling 
classes. 

2. Instruct students chosen in 
independent study projects and in 
the re^nsibilities and limitations 
of being an aide. 

4. Supervise givinis tests and scoring 
them. 

5. Divide students in remedial clsss^ 
into small groups to work with 
teacher akies. 

8. Schedule seswons with aides to 
check on their groups progress, 
plan further objectives, and 
exchange teaching techniques that 
have worked. 

12. Hold discussions with aides on the 
progress of their independent 
study* give them any help they 
need in oompoaitioa, grammar, or 
literature rttulies. 

(If the student has a scheduled 
uudy hall, he might meet his 
regular English class and use the 
study hall penod for doing teacher 
aide work.) 



CONSERVATION PIECE (IV) 

Emphasis: 

Exploring the art of directed 
conversation 

Learning Obfectwe: 

The student will explore the art of 
directed conversation, blending and 
isolating, for contrast, his ideas, 
opinions, and surmises, and will 
demonstrate skills acquired by 
participating in a group situation in 
which personal opinions, surmises, and 
value judgements are being expressed. 



1 . A few days before the unit is to be 
introduced arrange a di^lay of 
pictures illustrating conversational 
groups. 

2. Prepare for the activities by 
leading students Into a discussion 
of why conversation is becoming a 
part of life today. 

4. Make a list of suggested ground 
rulett to be given to each audent 
before the first pxactice. 

5. Divide cLiss into groups of three, 
asking that one of the three be 
responsible for keeping the 
converfistion moving and schedule 
a 15 minute time bk>ck f^r 
practice. 

•^i*** CONT. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Learning Activities 



3. Help in glvinjj tests to determine 
reading level of ctudenU they will 
be working with. 

6. Follow infttructions given by 
teacher when working with the 
isn^oup. 

7. Write daily in a diary, recording 
observations of learning in their 
groups, as well as what they 
themselves have learned by 
teaching. 

9. Search for materials their group 
could use to further the desired 
objectives. 

10. Start their groups to keeping a 
daily diary and assist them in 
proofreading and laming the 
techniques of self-expression. 

11. Keep independent work up to 
schedule. 

13. Discuss with one another any 
problems or particular pleasure 
resulting from the independent 
study. 



Evaluation 



Teacher evaluates the material written 
in the diary for insight gained from the 
t ea c hi ng experience, observes the 
student aide working with his group, 
and evaluate work done in 
independent study. 



3, Discuss attitudes of todav*s youth 
towards conversation and Atggest 
some ground rules for 
conversational practices. (Class 

' Activity) 

6. £3cplore, in groups of three. Ideas 
for conversation, how to model 
conversation, way? of 
atrengthening logical reasoning, 
and skills needed for listening 
during conversation for the first 
prcctlce. Use ground rules listed. 
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After the first directed conversation 
activ^y, each group will evaluate 
themselves using this criteria: 

Did the conversation 

a. deepen thinking, 

b. instigate search ings for 
possible truths, and 

c. foster an enjoyable and 
mentally invigorating 
experience? 

(Add criteria to conversational 
learning packet.) 

Each group will rate second directed 
conversational activity by comparing it 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 




7. After practice, help students 
define ground rules and get a 
conversaiion packet gottm. 

9. Assign a directed conversatioDal 
activity for groups of five and help 
students; make preparations. Select 
a recorder for each group of five. 
Brief recorder on duties. 

12. Discuss importance of making 
preparation for d ir ected 
conversation by readings listening 
to radio, watching television, 
talking with persons 
knowledgeable on the subject, etc. 
Remind students to plan some 
springboard and some carry^n 
contributions for the 
conversation . 

15. Help class work out and add to 
conversational learning packet 
some i|uaUties of good 
conversationalist. 

Such qualities a» these might be 
used: 

A. Has a variety of interests. 
(Uses what he has seen> heard, 
and felt; watches faces and 
action of those with whom he 
comes into contact; listens to 
radio and television; reads, 
and takes in new and 
challenging ideas.) 



Teaching Strategies 



B. Can listen as well as speaK. 
(Remembers that listening to 
others creates interest and 
triggers thinking.) 

C. Illustrates point with apt 
story or anecdote. (Makes 
quick rdati onship between 
■ reading or experience to make 
apt point of illustration.) 

D. Reads clues, brings out shy 
participant or courteously 

flushes back monopolizers. 
Sees that all members of the 
group have a chance to talk.) 

E. Knows when to Stop talking 
himsdf. 

F. Knows how to disagree 
agreeably. (Remembers 
conversation with no 
differences of opinkm is like 
lukewarm, sudless dishwater* 
but one who disagrees rudely 
can kill a conversation faster 
than one can flip a light 
switch.) 

17. Help class prepare for final 
evaluation. 

18. Group students in fives for final 
evaluation whkh may be called a 
••Talk-Around." Help students get 
criteria ready for final 
examination. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Lonrnlng Activities 



Evaluation 



6. B«giJ3i building a ooiiv«rtttioiial 
Uarning piick^t including 
iitfonnatioti» DeiidM ground rules, 
mxeh maneumiDg the bubble 
of neech eo mina meets and 
minglea with mind; handling 
interaction: refining, 
diacriminatiAg and qualifying 
ideaa; uaing transitional words and 
ideaa which move or chaise 
conversation smoothly; making 
comments of consequence ana 
relevancy to the others interests, 
and usmg bumor. (Additions may 
be made to packets throughout aU 
the conv«rsatk>nal activities, 
10. Selact several topics of vital 
Interest, perhaps controversiaL 
(CbssActivUyji 
H' * ^JP^- (Group Activity) 

19« Hold first directed conversations 
in assigned groups. Recorder will 
tape conversation, pr^are and 
give a report for the group by 
AnmeriQg such questions as: How 
did your group begin the 
conversation? With a question? By 
telling of an adventure? With 
something in TV, a happening 
from the newspaper, a story 
someone read, a Joke? If the 
convenation needed reviving, how 
was it done? How wereconversers 
drawn into the conversation? How 
were conversation monopolizers 
handled? Was the subject 
changed? If so, how? Was the 
change smooth or abrupt? Dkl it 
grow out of the oki subject or was 
,^ » a completely new »biect? 
14. After evaluative experience, plan 
and hold a second directed 
Mnversation in the same group. 
16. Form own groups according to 
interests and hold a third directed 
conversation followed by a 

n'S**?^?** ^ improve 

ajcills being used. 
19. Each aroup of five takes turns of 
ten minutes sitting in a circle on 
the floor for the ^Talk -Around*'. 
Remainder of class sits as 
evaluators in seato arranged in a 
Circle around the group. An 
ev^uator will signal for the timing 
and conversation to begin by using 
any beginning method studied ard 
any topic of general interest to the 
age group. 



Each performing group in the 
'Talk- Around** will be rated by each 
evaluator according to the criteria 
which has been set by students. 

Suggested criteria: 

a. Was conversatbn kept moving 
moothly? 

Were words us«d fluently and 
appropriately? 

Was re^>ect shown for other 
conversationalists? 
D id conver sat ion have a 
realistic ring? 

Were important ideas 
expressed? 
f. Was humor used? 

Each student performance will be 
evaluated by the teacher on such 
criteria as: 

A. Making worthwhile 
Contributions. 



b. 



c. 



e. 



B. 



Keeping a 
participation. 



balance in 



C. Being tactful. 



Making comments of 
consequence and relevancy to 
group interest. 
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A BOOK OF IDEAS 

EXPRESSING IDEAS THROUGH POETRY (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 



Emphasis: 
Poetry 

Lining Objective: 

The student will read and examine 
poetry and relate it to His own needs 
and experiences. 

Suggested Materiais: 

State adopted anthologies 
Books from library 
Student'Owned poetry books 
Recordings of poems 
Recordings of folk music 
Student information sheet No 29 



1. Several days before starting these 
activities, poit a bulletin board 
oigplay of pictures of po^, 
including contemporary poati, 
with captioni lometbing like this: 

''Poets are people in bve with 
words.** 

"^his generation pvofeiiei a 
love for poema that leave in 
the mind seeds of thought 
that Ukft root and grow/* 

2. Provide students with copies of 
the poem, ''People Touch** by 
Alan Caruba and his commentary. 
(Student Information Sheet No. 

29) 

5. Give students help if any is 
requested. 

6. Encou^^(e free reading of poetry, 
some in class to get started, but 
most outside dass time. Provide 
time in class for sharing. 

8. If a student does not start a pomk 
idea Hie, so others follow suit, try 
to introduce the practice. 

10. Set a learnirig situation in which 
students who want to may try 
writing poems. Remind them that 
they may make use of Csruba^a 
techniques as given ki his 
commentary. 
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IDEAS (IV) 



Learning Activities 



3. Read "People Touch/* then 
Caruba*« commentary. 

4. Fonn anall groups for di8CU8«k>n. 
Someone in each group should 
volUDteer to todd the poem orally 
during the di«cu$8ion period. 

7. Search for» select, read, and tUnk 
about poems. Share best Itlced 
ones with classmates. Keep a card 
file of titles of poems read, 
authors, and source where they 
were found. Books, magazines, 
recordings or any source found by 
student may be used. 

9. Start poem indf«K list. 

11. Write original poems. 

12. Read original poems and give a 
short oral commentary on it. 



Evaluation 



Teacher mtes student participation. 
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FOREWORD 



This booklet contains supplementary materials to the Bank of Ideas 
(Language Arts Guide, 1-12). It will serve as a companion guide in 
implementing this program. 

V The supplementary guide was developed by the State Language 

^ Arts Committee of the Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement Commission 

\ under the auspices of the State Department of Education, These people 

included a wide involvement of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 

trators. 

We want to thank all of those who have participated in this project. 
The State Department of Education gratefully acknowledges those 
people who gave of their time so willingly in developing this material. 

% It is the hope of the committee that this guide will be useful to 

the teachers and administrators of the state. I know the excellent mater- 
ial contained in this handbook will be of great value to all schools and 
will stren^^then the language arts program. 

Leslie Fisher 

State Si perintendent of Public Instruction 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 1 



I or Me Gamt» 

Prepare a set of yard lon^'. \V(hiI «)rds of five dirtorent colors. Tor use in designating 
child to make sentence, by knotting? them together at one end. 

iVovic^e a set of cords, some pictures for ideas, and / or ;«e cards for drawing. Picture 
cards ma,; be any size. Some should have such words as you, John, Mary\ Mother, dog, 
or any noun that could be used as a compound with I or me written on them. Other 
cards shoulu have no words. «3X2*:; in'*hes is a good size for the / or me cards. 

The teacher should n)le-play as leader with one group to show all groups how to play 
the game. 

The leader will hold the knotted end of the cords and each of the five in the 
group to take a cord by the other end. Place the stack of idea pictures face down on the 
table near the leader. Place the / or we cards face down within reach of all members 
of the gn)up. When a students cord is pulled, he or she draws from the / or me card 
stack and holds it so others may see it. The leader draws a picture card and holds it 
so all may see. The student with the / or we card then makes a sentence using the 
/ or pth* which he drew and the idea provided by the picture. Example: / card. Picture 
of three children, si'uted. looking at a chart on which is a student written story and one» 
standing, pomting to the illustration. Underneath the picture is the word. John. The child 
with the / card could say, "John and I wrote this story." "This is the story that John 
and I like/' In case a tne card and the same picture were drawn, the sentences might 
he, "Bill showed John and me his story." or 'The teacher asked John and me to read 
this story." If the petformance is acceptable, the leader records a score for the student. 

Some sort of crt»dit may bt* given according to the scores, if the teacher wishes. 

After nJe-playing instruction, distribute game sets to all groups and move around 
to ob.serve as they play. 

This game may he adapted for other pairs of pronouns by changing the pronoun cards. 
DitTerent sets of pictures for the other pairs of pronouns, generally, provide more interest* 
ing participation. 

Is or Are (tame 

Prepare picture cards approximately 3*aX3 inches with one. two. or more persons, 
animals, or articles. Pictures may he cut from old books, workbooks, or magazines. The 
students may enjoy making sets of their own. 

(trnun the .students by three's. In.struct them to place the cards face down where all 
can reach them. F)ach child takes turns drawing a card, .showing it to the other two. and 
making a sentence about it using is if only one person, animal, or article is illustrated 
on the card and rin' if more than one is illu.strated. 

The game may be made more challenging by adding a second .«et of cards on which 
such words as Hcr(\ Wht*n\ and Then* are printed. Example: The child draws a Here card 
and an illustration of a {luffy. yellow cat and a black and whiti^ dog lying on a green, 
braided rug. The child might say. "Here are a cat and a dog lying on a rug." or "Here 
are a fluffy, yellow cat and a little black and white dog lying on a green rug." A peripheral 
advantage of these games is. if one .student who is quite vocal is included in each group, 
the other two increa.se their vocabulary use by imitating their peer. 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 2 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 3 



Activity: Build a Mountain of Words 

Twenty-six Letters 

Twenty-six cards in half a pack; 
Twenty-six woeks in half a year: 
Twenty-six letters dri»ssed in black 
In ull the words you ever will hear. 



In *Kint?.* 'Queen.* 'Ace/ and 'Jack/ 
In 'London/ 'lucky/ 'lon^/ and 'lack/ 
'January/ 'April/ 'fortify/ 'fix/ 
You*ll never find more than twenty-six. 



Think of the beautiful things you see 
On mountain* riverside* meadow, and tree. 
How many their names are, but how small 
The twenty-six letters that spell them all. 

James Reeves 



TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 4 
Idiom Game for Concept Building 

Provide ta^ board cards cut 3 x 5. Students list idioms from reading material or from 
askinf^ parentis, fi^randparents. and older friends to tell them some. Write the idioms on 
one set of cards. Make a matching card with an illustration giving a clue to the idiom. 
For the idiom, barked his head ofT^ the matching card could be a picture of a barking 
dog with the head cut off and pasted slightly above the body. As sly as a fox matching 
card could hv si with the picture of an eye, then as a and the picture of a fox. The pictures 
may be cut from magazines or reading workbooks already completed. 

Whi n enough cards are made, students may play the game in pairs, three's or four's. 

Directions for playing: Shuffie cards and place face down. Each player draws five 
cards. First player then draws a sixth card and looks to .see if he has an idiom and illustra- 
tion to match. If he does, he shows it to the other players and lays the two cards down 
as a hook. He then draws two cards to replace the booked cards. He continues to book 
and draw until he cannot make a book. Then he discards one card, either an idiom or 
an illustration, face up. 

The second player may either draw a card from the face down stack or take the dis- 
carded face up card if it will make him a match. 

(Nmtmue until all cards in face down stack are drawn or a player is able to book 
all the cards in his hand. 

The player with the most books is the winner. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 4 




TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 5 



Sentences of Contrast 

Nothing is great or small other than by comparison. Professional writers know that 
to make a building* tall you put a shorter one beside it, or to make the snow whiter you 
put something dark in the snow, or to make something hotter you mention "cool, clear 
water." 

Examples: (Written by sixth grade students.) 

The black spider was crawling up the white marble leg. 

The stars are white twinkling specks in the black darkness of space. 

The cool black mud oozed through her pink sunburned toes. 

Figures of S|>eech 

Fij^ures of speech are employed by good writers as a means of communicating a par- 
ticular emotion, or picture, or meaning to the reader. Comparisons using like or as are 
comparatively easy and usually interesting. 

Examples: i Written by sixth grade students. ) 

The tiny, dull planet exploded to make the endless universe light up with a 

red^orange light, just like a huge flashbulb. 
The wet, cold cement felt like mud. 

The sailhoai hit a wave and looked like an airplane as it jumped into the air. 



Alliteration 

Alliteration means that we repeat the same sound throughout a sentence in order 
to gain effectiveness and interest. This repetition of a sound invariably proves both ear- 
catching and eye-catching to a reader and causes him to experience the emotion which 
the writer desires him to experience. In Edgar Allan Poe*s, "sad uncertain rustling of 
the silken curtains." he illustrated how a master writer uses a repetition of a sound to 
gain the desired effect. 

Examples: < Written by sixth grade students.) 

Connie calmly kissed the cranium of her college boy as he quietly forgot his 
cares. 

Sally sat staring silently at her soup. 
Tim*s tiny Teddy bear slept all night. 



Identification 

Readers are able to understand and enjoy written composition if they are able to say. 
"Yes. I know just what y *u mean. I've had that same feeling, (or) IVe been in that same 
situation myself/* This is another professional writing device which students can use to 
write more proficiently. 

Examples: (Written by sixth grade students.) 

A storm was coming, and the window was stuck. 
The burnt toast smelled terrible. 

As soon as she walked into the classroom, she remembered that she had If^fl 
her books at home. 
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Hey You*s! 



Ti»dav\s writer?? t)f iidvertisements, television scripts, magazine articles, and many 
other tvp<»s of writini; attempt to force the reader to become immediately interested by 
showinj; him an unusual openinj; sentence. Students may like to call these Hvy Yous! 

Examples: i Written by sixth grade students.* 

With five minutes until freedom, he turned around and looked straight into the 

muzzle of a gun! 
"Hang on, Jim, we re going into a meteor storm!** yelled Tom. 
There it was, just .^^liding down the hill. 



l\H>ple havt» always enjoyed rhythm. They like a good beat. Sometimes they pat their 
feet to music: .'iometimes they whistle in tune with some sound or movement. A jungle 
man likes his drum. The Indmn used his tom-tom. Music would not be music without 
rhythm. 

(«Mrd writers kn<>w this, so they often use rhythmic sentences to appeal to the reader 
. . . the reader usually falls for the device, oftentimes not even realizing why he eryoys 
a particular .sentence. 

Examples, i Written by sixth grade students. » 

The girl ran as fn.st as she cou!d around the comer, down the steps, and into 



the yard. 

He picked up the food capsules, took them to the ,spacecraft, and dropped them 

all over the floor. 
Come with me and sing with me and dance with me tonight. 



The haiku is a Japanese poetic form which emerged in the I3th century. It has no 
rhyme and no metrical pattern. It suggesU rather than gives in detail a particular event 
which arouses tht. poet*s emotion. The event is presented as happening now, not in the 
past so the reader has a sense of experiencing the poet*s emotion now. 

The haiku consists of three lines of seventeen syllables in this controlled form: 

Line 1—5 syllables 
Line 2 — 7 syllables 
Line 3 — 5 syllables 



How far has he f gone? 
1 2 3 4 5 

My hun ter of drag on flies? 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

What does he . chase now? 
1 2 3 4 5 



Rhythm 



TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO- 6 



— Chivo 



Newborn butterfly. 
Balancing on daffodil. 
Testing new space suit. 



Brown mimosa*s seed 
Where blossoms once invited 
Hummingbirds to feed, 
— Freeman 
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The tanka is a five line Japanese poem following this form: 

Line I — 5 syllables 
Line 2 — 7 syllables 
Line 3 — 5 syllables 
Line 4 — 7 syllables 
Line 5 — 7 syllables 



The sijo is a Korean poem form of six lines with six to eight syllables per line. 

The cinquain and the diamante are American controlled form poems. 
In the cinquain. the emphasis on the thought to be expressed may follow either of 
two patterns: 



Line 1 — 2 syllables 
Line 2 — 4 syllables 
Line •\ — 6 syllables 
Line 4 — 8 syllables 
Lme 5 — 2 syllables 



Line 1 — one word iihe title) 
Line 2 — two words (describing) 
Line 3 — three words (an action) 
Line 4 — four words (a feeling) 
Line 5 — one word (referring to title) 



Pattern one: 
Pink eves 
Lovin^'ly gaze 

At fre.Hh. crisp lettuce leaves 
Lying on garbage strewn cage floor. 
Rabbit 



Pattern two: 
Music. 

Youths' quest icms 

RtH'kiMg and rolling. 

Beaut. ful. loud, vibrant, warm. 

Kxpre^sion 



The diamante is a seven line poem which forms a diamond: 



Line 1 — one word (subject noun» 

Line 2 — two words (adjectives) 

I*ine 'i — three words (participles, all or all erf) 

Line 4 - - four words (nouns, first two .sound related to Tirst line, second two to last line) 

Lme 5 — three word.*; (participles, referring to last line noun» 

Line f> — two words (adjectives for la.«;t noun) 

Line 7 — one word (noun, opposite of first line noun) 



Hawk 
Strong, VICIOUS 
Soaring, swooping, preying 
War, destitution, healing, peace 
Balancing, rising, circling 
Gentle, kind 
Dove 
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TEACHEK INFORMATION SHEET NO. 7 



TYPES OF 
QUESTIONING 


ACTION 
DESIRED 


KEY 
WORDS 


ANSWER 


(\)>»nitive Memory 


Recall 


Who. . . 
What . . . 
Where . . . 
When . . . 


One answer 


('onvor>;i»nt 


Analysis and 
integration 
(Drikhlftin solvinif 
and reasoning* 


How . . . 
Why . . . 

Show . . . 


Many answers 


I)ivt»r>:ont 


Creative and 

imaginative 

thinking 


What if . . . 
Suppose . . 
In what way . . . 
Is there another 
way . . . 


All answers 


Evaluative 


Judgment, 
valut* and 
choice 


Ynii 

How did you feel . . 
Which would you 
choose . . . 
What would you do . 
How do you think . . 


All answers 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO- 8 

(MAKE A DEPOSIT EACH DAY IN YOUR WORD ACCOUNT) 

Suggestions for teacher to use when helping students develop a plan for vocabulary 
development: 

1. I WILL BEroME WORD CONSCIOITS. I will hmk and listen for words 1 may wish 
to make my own When I find one. 1 will learn all I can about it. use it three times 
the first day. and add it to my word account. 

2. I WILL FORM THE DI( TIONARY HABIT. 1 will put my dictionary to work to help 
me pronounce my new words, to help me be sure of the meaning or meanings of the 
words. ti> give me informatiim about the origin, the synonyms, and the antonym^fi. and 
to tell me the parts of spei»ch of my new words. 

3. 1 WILL COLLECT WORDS. I will add at least one word each day to my word account. 
I will choose words I may need in my future career, in my other classes, and in English, 
of ci>urse. for my new words. I will keep a list of my words for ready reference by 
putting each one on an index card, writing any information I wish to make my own 
on the card, and filing it in my index box. 

4 I WILL LEARN PREFIXES. ROOTS. AND SUFFIXES. When I know the separate 
elements of words, it is easier to understand the whole word. Learning one root word 
will give the key to all words in that word family. The root word, scrib. meaning 
to write, leads one to .scribe, scribble, describe, inscribe, transcribe, script, and «crip- 
ture. 

.5. I WILL LEARN SYNONYMS. Synonyms are words with similar meanings. Learning 
synonyms increases a vocabulary rapidly. 

6. I WILL LEAR.V ANTONYMS. Antonyms are words with opposite meanings. They may 
b*' easily added with each new word on my account list. 

7 I WILL PLT MY NEW WORDS TO WORK. To make my new words valuable. I must 
use them myself My real vocabulary test is how will I use my words, and I can learn 
to u.se them only by practice, so. I will practice, practice, and practice. 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 9 

Cartoon used: 




Student caption: - 

Do you want me to t?u for my DDT? 

rU have you know I am the original Women*s Liberationer^ Mr. Spider. 
Original caption: 

That's Ms. Muffet to you!'* 

Cartoon u»ed: 



Student caption: 




Watch that woman! Yesterday, 
she drowned my pet ant in this 
very cup. 

How come that teacher missed we? 
I'm sick of being a table learner! 



Original caption: 



I'd draw up a list of demands 
if I knew how* to spell.** 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO- 10 



KNOW YOUiiSELF 



Directicms: Read theM» two piiems then discuss ;»nd contrast sclf-amcepts presented 
in them. 

I M NOBODY 

by 

Kmily Dickinson 

\ m nolxjdy! Who are you? How drearv* to somebody! 

Are you n(»body. t(K)? How public like a fro^ 

Then ihen^V a pair of us - don t tell! T(» tell your name the livelong duv 

They'd banish us. you know. To an admiring b<ig! 



INVKTUS 
by 

William Ernest Henley 



Out of the ni>»ht that covers me. 

Black as the Pit from pole t(» pole. 
I thank whate\i>t ^ods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

1 have not winced nor cried aloud; 

Under the bludj^eonin>»s of chance 
My head is bImKly. Hut tinbowed. 



Bi*v(«nd this place of wrath and tears 
L(Mims but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 

Finds, and shall fmd me. unafraid. 

It matt(*rs not how .strait the ^ate. 

How chargi*d with punishments the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 11 
KNOW YOURSELF 

1. One big goal that I really ^ant to accomplish is: 

2. Here is how I am going to make progress toward this goal: 

3. My deadline to turn this plan into reality is: 

4. Here are abilities :ind skills that I have that wilt help me achieve this goal: 

5. I have detaili>d knowledge of the following subjects that will help me reach my goal: 

6. Here are areas where I nevd more information, help, skills, and knowledge: 

7. Here are places and people I can go to get help, to gain knowlcfdge and information, 
and to master the skills t need: 

H. Here is the first step I am going to take Uhis week»: 

9. My next three m;un steps will be: 
a. 

b. 
c. 

10. My deadline for completing these three steps is: 



STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 12 



AtU»r you have written down the j^oal whuh you tWI you woul.l like to achieve, consider 
the follo\itn)« 

Some |H*opIe set ^t>als which are lower than th(»Ne they could achieve. 
Aime iH'ople set ^rtuils w'.ich are 1«h> hijjh for their abilities. 
Some ptHiple set f^oals which do not fit their stronj; points. 

Some pt»opU' set pnl.s which are rijfht tor them, but they do not know how to achieve 
these i^o.ils 

in th»» experit»n«es that are to follow, you will S4»e how the information you have 
alM)Ut ytiurself and the world ab«»ut yt»u can influence the ^j<»als which you set and also 
your knnwledj^e t>f how to achieve them 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 13 

KNOW YOURSELF 

r 

LOOKINci; AT MY GRADES 

The purpose of this check bheet is to help you thmk about: 

What your grades tell you about yourself. 
How much of your true effort your grades show. 
What your grades show your strength to be. 

1. The highest grades you received last were In what? 

2. What do these grades tell you aoout how hard you tried in these classes? 

3. In which subject did you work the hardest? 

4. What do your grades tell you about your ability to memorize things? 
n. How did your grades measure your study habits? 

6. How did your reading skill affect your grades? 

7. In which subjects do ^.ou usually get the highest grades? 

8. In which subjects do you get the lowest grades? 

9. In which subjects do you have the highest interest? 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO, 14 
KNOW YOURSELF 

Place an "X" in the column which best describes yourself. 

Always Usually Sometimes Never 

1. Honest 

2. Happy 

3. Friendly 

4. Sad 

5. Serious 

6. Sensitive 

7. Jealous 

8. Open* minded 

9. Shy 

10. Clumsy 

11. Show-off 

12. Afraid 

13. Kind 

14. Modest 

15. Proud 

16. Lazy 

17. Unreasonable 

18. Thriay 

19. Even-tempered 

20. Dependable 

21. Demanding 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 15 



KNOW YOURSELF 



SELF^APPRAISAL INTEREST CHART 



List below some of the activities which you like the best and some you like least. 

1. In school 

a. Subjects I like best: 

b. Subjects I like least: 

2. Outside of school 

3. Things I will do when I can do as I choose 

4. Some things I have never done but would like to do 

5. Some jobA I have held, either for pay or just because I liked the work 
a Things I like about these jobs: 

b. Things I dislike about these jobs: 

6. My hobbies 




STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 16 

KNOW YOURSELF 

SOMETHING IMPORTANT YOU HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOURSELF 

The purpose of this assignment sheet is to help you review what you have learned 
about yourself. 

1. Think about the assignment sheets you have completed and list ten important things 
you have learned about yourself 

a f. 

^- ». 
<^ h. 
d i. 

j. 



2. List any changes in your attitudes during your work on this unit. 

a. d. 

b. e. 
c f. 



3. List ways your self-concept has improved. 

a. 

b. 

c. 



4. Write a few sentences explaining goals you have. Begin one sentence with "My goals 
for this year are—" and one sentence with "My goals for the future are — " Look back 
to your completed assignment sheets for ideas. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO* 17 



KNOW YOURSELF 
UNIT I 

SELF-ANALYSIS GAME 
USING THE LETTERS IN YOUR NAME 

1. Using each letter of your name, write a word which might describe you. 
EXAMPLE: 

P- Patient 
A - Angry 
T ' Trying 
R - Radiant 
I • Interested 
C • Cautious 
I - Imaginative 
A - Active 

2. Using each letter of your name, try to write a sentence describing what you know 
about yourself. 

EXAMPLE: 

P - Patience is something to strive toward. 
A • Anger tugs continuously at my sleeve. 
T • Trying to know myself may pay off. 
R - Radiant smiles reach out to my friends. 
I • Interest in knowing myself is increasing. 
C • Can I change my attitudes? 
I • I am basically honest. 
A * Attitudes control my actions. 

3. If you want to make a display poster of this assignment, pictures cut from magazines 
may be used as illustrations. 



STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO, 18 
KNOW YOURSELF 
EVALUATION 

Write a summary of your personal characteristics, interests, abilities, and background 
as you see them after completing Assignment Sheets No. 1 through No. 7. 

How will these influence the achievement of your goals? 



ERLC 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO- 19 
KNOW YOURSELF 

LIFE IN THE ROUND 

Make a **Life in the Round** display using Information Sheet No. 15 



EXAMPLE: 



Life In The Round 
Mark McCormack 



Hobbies 



Photographs 



Interests 



Model Cars 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Trick Riding 
Working on Cars 



Mechanics 
Trick Skiing 
Church 
Cars 



A sentence I live by: 
"One good deed deserves another." 



ERIC 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 20 



HOW WORDS CHANGE THEIR MEANINGS AND CONTEXT^ 

Information sheet for teacher 

Sample words which have changed meanings: 

NICE: 1650-foolish and stupid 

1963-oft5. wanton, dissolute; coy, reticent 

showing fai^tidhius or finicky tastes; refined; scrupulous 
marked by or demanding delicate discrimination or treatment 
oh;i. trivial 

pleasing, agreeable (nice time) 

most inappropriate: Lad (a nice one to talk) 

socially acceptable: welUbred (offensive to nice people) virtuous, respect- 
able (nice girh 

(tlU: Middle English — something that whirls 

1651 -to throw out (a smaller gig), which apparently referred to the whipping-top 

of a particular construction that does this 
l693-to move to and fro 
1 722 -a kind of tlsh-spear 
l777-an oddity; in dialect, a fool 
1 777 -fun, glee 
1 780 -a Highty, giddy girl 
l7S9-to raise the nap of cloth with a gig 

1790- a light, narrow, cUnker-built ships boat 

1791 - a light two-wheeled, one-horse carriage 
lH07-to travel in a gig 

1816-to fish, also to spear a fish with a gig 
1821-a joke 

1865-a form of a ships boat used for racing purposes 
1875- to move backward and foruard 

1881 -a wooden box, with two compartments, one above the other, used by 

miners in ascending and descending a pit-shafl 
1963-an ofilt lal report of a minor infraction of regulations, as in school or the 

army; a demerit: also a punishment for a minor infraction of rules 



Words change meanings: in four ways: They become: 
morp spi^cialized (girl) (undertaker) (meat) 

more generalized in applicatitin (butcher) (thing, business, concern, etc.) 
more elevated (knight) (bard) (enthusiasm) (marshal) (rrinister) (governor) 
more degraded dust) (wanton) (lewd) (immorah (vice) (hussy) (wench) (knave) 
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Example: Go has been elevated, def^ruded, generalized, and specialized from its original 
meaning of movement. 

Exercise; Have students think of as many meanings as they can of *pad\ Then give their 
definitions of 'pad' in the following sentences. 

1. 1608 'There are three kinds of frog; the first is the little green frog; the second is 

this 'pad* having a crook back; and the third is the toad.** 

2. 1647 'The equal 'pad* of justice now alas! is seldom trad.** 

3. 1706 "Do we know of any other gentlemen of the 'pad* on this road?*' 

4. 1706 "Her husband wa*« on the 'pad* in the country as London was too hot for him." 

5. 1719 'They lay upon goatskins laid over 'pads* they made for themselves.** 
6. 1792 'Tis better ridm* upon a 'pad* than upon a horae*s bare back.** 

7. 1«27 'But, sir, we must be 'padded*, we are all too thin to look well.** 

8. l«3I 'His constant practice of padding* out a sentence with useless epithets. . .*' 

9. IH5U '^Surgeons have a brass tourniquet with a bandage and a pad*; the action of 

the pad* »s to pre.ss specially upon the artery.** 

10. IH^.') "A pen. a ho.x t)f wafers, and a writin' 'pud*.** 

1 1. 1878 "Prick the congested finger pad* with a clean needle.** 

12, 1HH9 "Of special interest is the elastic like 'pad' beneath the foot of the dromedary.** 

13, 1890 "There came the soft pad-pad' of camels.'* 

14, 1882 "Many an honest man is fo^^ced to pad* the road in search of work.** 

15, 1883 "We padded* barefoot to school." 

16, 1965 "The Titan II rises straight from its launching 'pad* . . .** 

17. 1965 ""This is my pad*. What*s so queer about it? I like it.** 
18, "Sure. I 'pad* my expense account. I)on*t tell me the boss doesn*t expect it.** 
Answers; 

1. a kind of humped-back frog or toed 

2. a path, road, track 

3. same 

4. same 

5. a cushion, especially one made of straw 

6. something soft to protect from jarring, friction, etc. 

7. to stuff or fill out 

8. to fill out or expand 

9. something soft to protect from jarriifg, friction, etc. 

10. a number of sheets of writing paper fastened together at an edge with glue to form 
a black like shape 

1 1. cushion-like part of animal or human anatomy 

12. same 

13. soft sound made by walking (especially barefoot) 

14. to walk on foot 

15. same 

16. a platform to form a working base, especially for missiles 

17. an abode, apartment (slang) 

18. to add false figures to data for reimbursement in cash on a business account. 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 21 



For Your Convenience . . ^ ' 
Write your own ''WANT AD** 

and mail it in to us (enclose check or money orderK 



MINIMl^M AD 
IS a LINKS 



Writr vnur nmipli'tr Vital and I'ourirr i ln**siru'd ad bt»Uiw. i*ul only 
urn* wcird in vnvh Mpjuv. • Initials. ahbr«»vmtuin?* and Knmp«* of num» 
b«TM I'liuMt a-* iinr wnrd » Put vnur addr«t*j< ur phunr numhtr in th»» 
ad h<*low Thf t'i>Nt uf vtiur ad for tht* number of duVH wuntini ih tft 
(he vnd ut tht' ltn*Min whU'h th** Uist ^vofd is writt«*n 



TtieNe rutes are 
Non*CoinmiB«ion«ble 
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rati'- ift- till 
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S^ .'ici 
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1 liiii'^ 
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1 >»i V *. 
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■ $1117 

j 


$I>» (III 



The above ad is to appear for consecutive days, beginning on 

(Please allow 2 days for delivery by mailJ 

DEADLINE for SUNDAY publication is FRIDAY! 

TYPE OF WANT AD: 



Order for 10 days and SAVE 

(*ancel «ihcn reAultM urt* ohuiined. 
Charge will be miide only for inM*rtionM 
cckmpTeted. If refund in due it wUi be 
mailed. All Htiirt and hIod 'trderti effec- 
tive in The New» & Courier, 



Your Name 

Address 

City 

State — 



Phone. 



Zip #- 



• availahl** to Individuals. BuHinens and Industry m S.C 
and ila t 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 22 

Information Sheet To Be Reproduced for Student if Needed 
Propaganda terms and definitions 



A. bandwagon 

endorsement or 
testimonial 

C. name-callinR 



Everyone else is doing it, why don't you? 

statement by a well-known person to persuade others to act or 
do a certain way 

not using rational arguments, but smear words and mud- 
slinging 



D. glittering 
general iti!?s 



basing conclusions on inadequate evidence 



E. transfer 



using action by well-known personality or a highly desirable 
image of action to impress an idea on others 



P. slogan 

G. loaded words 

H. plain folks 



a simple, catchy, easily remembered statement 



words loaded with favorable or unfavorable emotional connota- 
tions 

identifying with such personalities as Will Rogers, Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, Abraham Lincoln or with the audience to which 
the Dropaganda is beamed 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 23 

Suggestions for Preliminary Testing 
from 

National Asseiisment of Educational Progress 



Most of us look up to some famous person as a representative of the thing we believe 
in or as the kind of person we would like to be. This person may come from any part 
(»f our society. For instance, we might admire Winston Churchill or Martin Luther King, 
Walter Schirra or Mickey Mantle, Florence Nightingale or Barbra Streisand. No matter 
where this person comes from or what kind of work he or she does, however, we can 
recognize such traiti? of greatness as determination, physical courage, the ability to inspire 
others, and faithfulness to some worthy cause. 

Think about a famous person whom you admire. Select a particularly admirable 
characteristic or quality of that person — such as Mickey Mantle s courage in the face 
of crippling physical handicaps or Florence Nightingale*s determination to fight against 
strong government pressure. Write an essay of about 200-250 words describing this 
characteristic or quality. Be sure to provide an illustration of it from the person^s life. 
Try to show that the person is great at least partly because of this characteristic or 
quality. 



You may have thirty minutes to compose and write your essay. 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 24 



Simple directives and example sentences to be given orally by the teacher to the 
studeMii according to their level of writing skills. 

Write a nimple sentence using 

Hubject*verb order with word modifiers — The tall boy walked slowly. 
verb*subject order with word modifiers — Where is the playful puppy? 
subject-verb-object order with word modifiers — The little old iady quickly 

snatched the shiny coin, 
subject-verb-subjective complement with word modifiers — That beautiful child 
is my baby sister, 

an adverb as the beginning word — Hurriedly, the wolf crossed the road. 

a prepositional phrase modifying the verb and placed after the verb — All the 
students; ran into the classroom. 

a prepositional phrase modifying the verb and placed at the beginning of the 
sentence — Into the street, the boys rushed. 

a prepositional phrase modifying the subject — Two of the robbers ran away. 

a prepositional phrase modifying the direct object — The boys et\joyed the film 
about the wild dogs of Africa. 

a participial phrase modifying a noun and placed after the noun — The dogs 
running after the prey were intent on the hunt. 

a participial phrase modifying a noun and placed before the noun — Running 
after the prey, the dogs were intent on the hunt. 

a gerund phrase as the subject — Studying English can be difficult and interest- 
ing. 

a gerund phruse following the verb — The children enjoyed eating the luscious 

German chocolate cake, 
an infinitive phrase uschI as a noun — To cry like a baby is useless. He wanted 

to cry like a baby. 

Using any of the above elements write sentences with 

two-level word coordination — John and Mary hurried to school. We ate and 

drank to our hearts content, 
two- level phrase coordination — The boy ran into the house and down the hall. 

Running into the house and screaming at the top of his limgs, the boy 

frightened his parents. 

Write a compound sentence with two-level clause coordination. Use either the coor- 
dinate conjunctions (and, but, or, and fori or the conjunctive adverbs (also, besides, how- 
ever, therefore, nevertheless, hence, then, too, so, further, moreover, indeed, still, thus, 
otherwise, consequently, and accordingly). — Jim looked for his literature book, but he 
did not find His teacher was not happy to see him without his book; however, she 
admitted him to cla^ anyway. 

Write a complex ^Mfuience with two-level clause subordination. Use one of the relative 
pronouns (who, whom, whose, which, that) or one of the subordinate conjunctions. 

Write a descriptive paragraph. ( Provide samples from one of the textbooks being used 
by the students. ) 

Write a narrative paragraph. (Same as above) 

Write a paragraph using both description and narrative. (Same as above) 
Write a three paragraph theme. (Same as above) 
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INFORMATION SHEET FOR STUDENT NO 25 

Information Sheets to be Reproduced for Student 
Elements of a Short Story 

Plot is the plan used by the writer to move the action s<> that the events fall into place, 
the characters become involved, the stru^le begins, uncertainty or suspense builds to 
a climax and the ending is reached. 

Climax is the breaking point in a story — the point where something must happen to 
end the conflict or solve the problem. 

Tone is the mood the writer establishes with his audience. Tone may be formal, informal, 
intimate, solemn, ironic, sarcastic, humorous, playful, mysterious, warmhearted, cheerful, 
gay. etc. 

Conflict is the struggle between two forces. Conflict may be man against man, man 
against animal, man against nature, man against society, or man in conflict with himself. 

Point of View is the method used by the author to present the action of a short story. 
Two means of establishing a point of view are (Da "know-it-alP* nanator who is not 
restricted to time, place or character, and who is free to move and comment at will, and 
(2) the restricted narrator who is a character within the story and who tells the story 
as he experiences, sees, hears, and understands it. The restricted character may tell the 
story as first or third person. 

Setting is the background for the utory. It is provided through (1) the geographical 
location, (2) the chatactena habitual manner of living and occupation, (3) the time or 
period of history, (4) the characters* environment 

Motivation is the force that moves the character to act as he dues. An analysis of a 
character which reveals his actions and attitudes generally leads the reader to a fuller 
understanding of human motivation in general. 

Characterisation is established through several different methods. The pres* .itation of 
a character may be made by what he says, what he does, what he thinks, what the author 
says about him. what other characters say or think about him and how he interacts with 
the others. 
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Comin* After Jinny 



He*U be comin* down the road at the break of day. 
His hat thrown back and his gun tied low. 
He's cumin* utter Jinny. Wants to take her away. 
But I ain*t gonna let her go. 

He boasted in town that she loved him. 
Kv* said she*d be his with the sun 
He said any man tried to stop him. 
Would be just one more notch on his gun. 

They say that he*s head strong and handsome. 
His hair*s bio win wild and free. 
And they got a whole lot in common. 
Cause he*s a whole lot younger than me. 

He hadn*t had much education. 

He hadn*t worked a day in his life. 

And he's livin' with some old woman. 

And they say that she's another man's wife. 

She wants him, needs him and loves him. 
She buys him his clothes and his meals. 
But when she finds he's gone she'll be praying. 
And. L>rd, I know just how she f els. 

The sun's at his back and he's comin' 
With a smile a-curlin' his lips. 
And his right hand is slowly descending. 
To the six-gun that rests on his hip. 

tSt(»p record here on first playing. i 

And th. n his lower lip started trembling. 
And he started to cry as he looked up at me. 
And I picked him up and I said, 

"Siin, you're cmly four years old. 
And >(iu know that Jinny's only three." 

"So come on in the hou.se 

And have some cookies and milk." 

And he did. 

And the tears turned to smiles. 

And I called up his mamma. 

And drove him on home. 

And Jinny's safe. 

At least, for a little while. 

Sung by John Laws 

1972 Daybreak Records, Inc. 
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Questions for group discussions. 



L Trace the development of the plot. Discuss clinnax and surprise ending. 

2. When is the climax? 

3. Give steps used in building up suspense. 

4. How does the author convey tone to the listener? 

5. How does the tone contribute to the surprise ending? 

6. How does the tone change with the ending? 

7* What type of conflict is used in Xomin* After Jinny*? 

8. From what point of view is Xomin' After Jinny" told? 

9. Why does this point of view lend itself well to the telling of the story? 
10« How is the setting created without any background descitption? 

11. Why is it easy in this particular selection to create the setting without any back- 
ground description? 

12. Why is the setting important to the humor of t*^is tale? 

13. How is motivation built up in Xomin After Jinny'7 

14. How does the listener's past experience help build an understanding of the 
motivation? 

15. How does John Laws present the characters in his tale? 

16. Who are the characters? 

17. What do you know about each character? 

18. How is the listener lead to visualize the character referred to as "he" and how is 
his character conception reversed so suddenly? 

19. Looking back, revit *. how each technique, setting, tone, conflict, characterization, 
point of view, was used to build for suspense. 

20. What is the narrator s relationship to Jinny? 

21. What is the deeper meaning of the last two lines of the tale? 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 26 



Guidelines for Informal Talks 



A. Choose a subject that you are, or can become, knowledgeable about and you are reason- 
ably sure will appeal to your audience. 

B. Prepare your talk, organising it as follows: Begin with an interest arousing statement, 
lead logically from one point to the next, close with a comprehensive summarizing 
statement or with a statement emphasizing the main point of your talk. 

C. Practice the talk, using a well prepared outline, but do not use the outline as a crutch. 

D. Present the talk, being sure that you have the audience*s attention. Speak clearly 
and forcefully, giving particular attention to timing and voice control. Use *'eye*' com- 
munication, looking Hrst at one person and then another in the audience. Show 
enthusiasm for the subject. Use acceptable language for the occasion. Explain through 
contextual arrangement those technical terms which the audience might not know. 
Use gestures, drawings, mc-dels, or "the real thing'* if appropriate. 

E. Invite a few questions from the audience after closing your talk. 



Categories for Informal Talks 



A. Informative 



The audience is to be informed about a topic, situation, or event. 



B. Persuasive 



The audience is to be persuaded to hold the same opinion as the 
speaker. 



C. Anecdotal 



The speakers intent is to amuse his audience. 



D. Convincing 



The audience is expected to accept the arguments advanced by the 
speaker. 



E. Entertainmg 



The audience is expected to be entertained by the telhng of an inci- 
dent. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 27 



Eighteen Verbs from Either Greek or Latin To Be Used 
in Vocabulary Development 



Verb 



Meaning 



Some variations 



1. scriberi* 

2. ponere 

3. capere 

4. tenere 

5. umbulare 
B. audire 

7. graphein 

8. tendere 

9. currere 

10. cai»dere 
U. ducen* 
12. facere 
VA. dramein 

14. mittere 

15. ferre 
lf>. stare 

17. .speci»K» 

18. plica rt* 



to write 

to put or place 

to take or seize 

to have or hold 

to walk 

to hear 

to write 

to stretch 

to run 

to kill 

to lead 

to do or make 
to run 
to send 
to carry 
to stand 
to >5ee 
to fold 



scrip, script, scrib, scribe 

pon, pone, pos, pose 

cap, ceive, cep, cept 

ten, tent, tain 

amb, ambul 

audi, audio 

gram, graph 

tend, tens, tent 

cur, cours 

cidal, cide 

due, duct, 

fac, fact, fic, fee, fea 
drom, drome 
mit, mitti 
fer 

sta, stanc, stant 
spect, specu 
pli, plic, ply. 




Sample for making displays 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 28 



Suggestions for Projects 

Portraits of Ruth, Naomi, and Boaz in any medium 
A map tracing Ruth's journey 

Costumes of the period; dressed dolls, actual dress, or sketches 

A medley of songs appropriate to love story of Ruth composed and performed by students 
Taping; of medley of love songs commercially produced to accompany slides produced and 

performed by students depicting a modern Ruth and Boaz 
A scrapbook of mother-in-law jokes and cartoons with explanations of suitability to Naomi 
A collage with theme of love/loyalty 'brotherhood 
A model of Bethlehem in clay, cardboard, sugar cubes, etc. 
A diary written by Ruth or Naomi about travels and events 
A series of love letters from Ruth and Boaz to each other 
A shadow box of a favorite scene from the story 
A puppet play dramatizing scene 

A written "society editor* account of the wedding of Ruth and Boaz; an announcement 
of the birth of their son 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO. 29 



PEOPLE TOUCH 

by Alan Caruba 

People touch 
Because they must. 

U has iiomething to do 
With the failure of words. 

Something to do 

With the primacy of flesh. 

The superiority of a look 

Or the way hands reach 

Across space to test 

The sheer reality 

Of the other 

Person. 



COMMENTARY: PEOPLE TOUCH (from Alan Caruba to each person who reads his 
poi»m> 

Every poem in this book started with a single phrase, an idea on which the rest of 
the poem, no matter how long or short, was built. 

Except for the opening phrase, I never have any idea what the poem is going to say, 
so the writing of a poem is an exciting adventure. What I try to do is to be ready for 
the idea and, when it comes, to act immediately. 

"People Touch" is such an obvious fact of life that it would be easy to ignore it. But, 
as a poet» I found myself asking u^hy do people touch, hold hands, kiss? Ah, now we're 
onto something, aren*t we? 

And look ... it appears that "it has something to do with the failure of word^." 
How much more a single kiss can say! 

After you have read the poem, look at its shape . . . does it seem to you that it 
suggests a reaching out^ And is there a reason why the poem begins with the word 
"people*' and ends with the word "person *? This is the conscious work of the poet to influ- 
ence you with more than just the words of the poem, but rather with the selection of 
each word, its position on the page and how it fits into the total poem. 

Now we have learned something about poetry. 



Lifted from PEOPLE TOUCH and other poems that say what you feel, Alan Caruba, A 
Pocket Book edition, 78186 
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STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET NO- 30 
MYTHOLOGY 

All notebooks should contain: 

1. RtHTordin^s of information gained during study which student deems worthy for future 
reference. 

2. Advertisements — paste in. label, and underline mythical symbol or words, and note 
under illustration why the name or symbol is appropriate. 

li, ( artocms or jokes based on mythology — paste in and write explanatory note. 

4. Word list of mythical derivatives — at least 100 words. Example: Mars; god of war. 
M: rtial: warlikt . having to do with the military. 

Place names — Athens. Texas: Athens. Georjjia; Paris. France; Paris. Texas. 

H. Kveryday expressions — By Aovv. 

7. References ~ literature, music, art. .science, drama. 
S Rep4»rts tif research done. 

Kxtra credit notehctoks should include: 

I. Maps of the mythol(»^icaI world. 

2. Pictures of jjtids. ^(tddesses. and mythical characters, 
(teneolt luteal charts. 

4. Hep(»rts ju'ivm^f extra inforniati(»n about characters or events dealt with in tiass. 

5. (Vussw«>rd pu/z.les usin^ mythical references. 

f> P(H>ms about mythical subjects written by the student. 
7. Myths written by the student 
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TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET NO. 31 
SufiffSested bibliography for American frontiers stud> 



EARLY SETTLERS IN THE EAST 

' The Leader of the People*' 

John SteinhtTk 
"Western Star** 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
*They Knew They Were Pilgrims** 

William Bradford 
"Massacre* 

Mary Row 1 andson 
*The Attack * 

KIi/aht*th ('oat> worth 
"Captain John Smith Among the Indians*' 

John Smith 



"Virginia (Sentleman" 

William Byrd 
"Meditation Six'* 

Kdward Taylor 
"Crawling Cat*' 

Jim Kjelgaard 
"Crossing the Allegheny Mountains'* 

Fearson 

"Beyond the Appalachians** and 
"The (*ustoms and Culture of the 
Early Frontier** 

from Thr Westward Xforcnwnt 

The Criii'ihii' 

Arthur Miller 



THK WKSTW ARl) MoVKMKNT 

Present the three lures of the Westwj 

The Smart Ones (tot Through" 

(twirge Stewart 
"AH Gold C*anyon" 

Jack London 
"Early Marriage" 

Conrad Richter 
"Crrasshfippers** 

Rose W*ilder Lane 
"The Fitness of St^an ()*FalIon" 

Norman Fox 
"Trail Ma n\s Bluff* 

Will C*. Brown 
"Honey on the Border" 

MacKinley Kantor 
"Oklahoma Land Run" 

Edna Ferber 
"The Wild. Wild West- 
Peter Lyons 



Movement: gold, gracing land, and farm land. 

Selections from the following novels: 

,4 Fnmtivr /-fa/v 

Sarah Koyce 
The Ore^nn T rat/ 

Francis Parkman 
Tfro Years Heftfrr the Mast 

Richard Dana 
Rttu^htnff it 

Mark Twain 
(*immarttn 

Edna Ferher 
Bury \fy Heart at Wounded Knee 

Dee Brown 



FRONTIERS OF THIS CENTURY 

Frontiers no longer existed as a physical fact in the United States ahe 4Hi after 1890. 
Other frontiers have existed and will exist in the future. These selections may be used 
to direct student attention on new frontiers of this century. 

Crumie Lonesome Lake "Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow 

Leland Stone Kurt Vonnegut. Jr 

*The West Is Our Great Adventure of the Spirit** Looking Backward 
A. B. Guthrie. Jr Edward Bellamy 

"Henry Ford** Fahrenheit 451 

Allan Nevins Ray Bradbury 
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ARE YOU HAVING TO WRITE OBJECTIVES? 



The following word list is presented as an aid in writing learninj; objectives in the 
cognitive domain: 





dlescriHe 










\ mill V 11*^ ' 


« r>jr mil Ijr Ilia 1 


label 




draw 


select 


list 




make 


mark 


letter 




KUllU 


lllClll. II 


1 Y7v(/ll u 




ucras^ii 


viiiNi?Hr 




recite 


frtt*m 1 11 o 

luriiiuictirtf 


judge 


rcpetiL 


i/Cii now 


reproduce 




wriLv 


leii wnai ritipppiis wnen 


transcribe 


oenion Qtim w 






convert 


(synonyms! 




order 


put together 


show ycur work 


1 synonyms) 


(synonyms) 


compile 


show procedure 


discriminate 


arrange 




perform an experiment 


differentiato 


sequence 


state a rule 


perform the steps 




list in order 




<iperate 




classify 


apply a rule 


remove 








replace 






(synonyms) 


turn off/on 






solve 


(dis) assemble 






calculate 


(dis) connect 



Taken from material used at state-wide instructional conference on behavioral objec- 
tive. sp4msored by Okl*)homa Education Association and Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational and Techn.oal Education. 



The following word list is presented as an aid in writing learning objectives in the 
affective domain: 



accepts 


corrects 


leads 


requests 


act»; 


creates 


listens 


responds 


.lid.^ 


criticizes 


meets 


salvages 


answers 


defends 


obeys 


searches 


argues 


demonstrates 


offers 


seeks 


asks 


develops (a hobby) 


organizes 


shares 


attempts 


disputes 


participates 


stimulates 


attends 


emulates 


perseveres 


studies 


brings 


enrolls 


persists 


submits 


butlds 


explores 


plays 


subscribes 


buys 


expresses (views) 


points (out) 


talks (about) 


challenges 


goes out of his way 


praises 


tells 


ch(M»ses 


helps 


presents 


tries 


collects 


imitates 


proposes 


visits 


completes 


initiates 


purchases 


volunteers 


consults 


investigates 


questions 


votes (for) 


contributes 


joins 


reacts 


waits 


convinces 


judges 


recommends 


wears 


cooperates 


keeps 


rejects 


writes 



Taken from the "Report on the Evaluation Workshop-AfTective Domain," Institute 
for Educational Research, 1400 West Maple Avenue. Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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Goals For Language Behavior 



A. Through listening; the individual 

— follows directions 

— KaiheiN information and summarizes 

— t»njoys p4>etrv. stories, music, drama. 

and (»ther oral expressions 
— ireates his own musie and literature 
— reacts lo sounds in his environment 
— reacts to ideas and situations 
— distinfi^uishes between relevant and 

irrelevant ideas 
— <ietects diTerent levels oflanjiuane 
— demonstrates appropriate usa^e <»!' 

words 

— demonstrates awareness of levels of 
listening; < l> attentive listening. 
appreciativelisteninnj:^ analytical 
listening, and 1 4 1 martrinal listening 
-makes associations for recalling in- 
formation 

B Through sjM^akinj^ the individual 

— i-ummunicates his ideas in a concise. 

defmite manner 
— participates in critical evaluatitin 
— clarifies ideas throujjh discussion 
— uses words resp<insibly 
—identifies himself with characters in 

plays 

— orjjanizes ideas in proper sequence 
i»mpli)ys progressive development <»f 
lan^juaj^e usa^e idependinit: on situ- 
ation > 

— converses in an enthusiastic, in- 
teresting, and c()urteous manner 

-—demonstrates ability to think crea- 
tively in planning? skits, plavs. and 
dramatizations 

— denionstrat<»s a sense of pride in clear 
enunciation and ct^rrect pronuncia- 
tion 

— demonstrates ability in re.id aloud ef- 

fectivelv by usin^ prop<»r phrasing 

and breath control 
— portrays throujjh oral reading the 

mood and purposes of the author 
— defends his own point <»f view 
— iec«)jjnizes s<»cial amenities and 

learns parliamentary pmcedure 



V. Throufjh reading the individual 

— searches for information and ideas 
— <lravvs inferences 

— finds s(»lutions to s(K-ial and pi^rsonal 
problems 

-generalizes ab<»ut situations and c<m* 
ditions 

—explores ways to further a hobby, an 

interest, or an activity 
— gains insight into human behavior 
— realizes the effectiveness of words 
— extends his kntiwledge and imagina- 
tion 

—develops attitudes and habits c»f read- 
ing for leisure 
—develops taste for quality in writing 
— increases his sensory imager\- 
— widens his horizons about people. 

times, and places 
—gains skill in evaluating the theme (»f 
a story and the behavior an<l mt»t i ves 
(jf characters 
—identifies with characters in litera- 
ture 

— enjoys stcjrie-^of fiction and non fiction 

— ccmtinues to read outside of school 
selections of his own choice 

—shares b<M>ks with others 

—becomes discriminating in his choice 
of reading materials 

— learns how and where to locate perti- 
nent information 

D. Through writing the individual 

— expresses clearly and vividly his 

ideas and feelings 
— gathers, organizes, and da^^sifies 

data 

— arranges ideas and events in sequen* 
tial order 

— distinguisht»s between relevant and 

irrelevant ideas 
— makes generalizations 
— reports without plagiarizing 
— us<»s appropriate form for his ideas 

I paragraphs, stanzas, listsi 
— usi»s appropriate mechanics t<i safe- 
guard meaning 
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Language Development 
Through Diagnosis 

Before making ionj^-range or immediate plans that witl lead to maturity in the use 
of language and to mature experiences with literature, the teacher needn to analyze care- 
fully where the student is in his language development. In some schools results of standar^ 
dized tests will be available^ but more important than test results will be the teachers 
observation and informal diagnosis. Such experiences as the following will provide oppor- 
tunities for the teacher to observe and analyze the student s use of language and to assess 
the breadth and depth of his literary background. 

1. Set up a speaking situation and listen to each student to determine how well he 
speaks. Make notes for future teaching. 

2. Tape a sample of each student s speech and let him hear and analyze his own speech. 

3. Ask each student to write a short paper on his strengths and weaknesses or about 
his mtuor interests. Young students might be asked to write about a picture. The 
teacher should analyze the writing, not grade it. 

4. Tape individually each student^s oral reading of a short selection. Note specific dis- 
abilities. 

5. Have each student read silently a short selection. Time the reading and determine 
words per minute. Follow the reading with a brief comprehension test. (For older 
students the Educational Edition of Readers Digest or anthologies provide excellent 
materials and comprehension tests.) 

6. Ask each student to tell about the best story or book he has read or the type of 
story or bwik he enjoys. A young child might be asked to draw a picture of his favorite 
book charatf -r and tell the class about it. 

7. On a comprehensive reading list appropriate to the grade level have the student 
check books he has read. 

8. Examine reading record cards from previous years. 

9. Give a vocabulary test. 

10. Give a short talk or lecture or read a story and follow it with a test over the main 
points to test listening. 

1 1. U.se a tape or record as the basis for a listening test. 

12. Use an appropriate film, such as "An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge** for junior 
or senior high students* to test the ability to observe. 

IH. Set up a situation in the classroom for the students to observe and describe individu- 
ally as a test of observations. 

14. Keep information on each student in an individual folder or record it on a filing 
card. « 

Planning Instructional 
Experiences 

In formulating plans for the instructional program we believe the following to be 
basic considerations: 

1. Plans ijust be made in terms of the students* needs and serve both immediate and 
long range objectives. 

2. Individual needs must be determined in specific areas (listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing! before instruction is initiated. 

3. Instructional experiences mu.st be directed to the needs of individuals in the class. 

4. Activities must be planned according to the individual differences within the group. 
For example, several different activities may >^ going on at the same time to meet 
the varied language abilities within the class. 

5. Recognition must be given to a wide range of differences in individual competencies 
in each class which is normal, even with so-called ability grouping. 

6. The purpose of the activities will be recognized by and meaningful to the learner 
as a result of teacher-pupil planning. 

7. Activities must be based upon the leamer*s past experience and present competencies. 
H. Activities will integrate the four facets of the language arts — listening, speaking. 

reading, and writing. 
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9. A warm, rnondly rlimatt* m thi» classnMmi is i»ssential to oflective language develop- 
ment. 

10 Textb<K>ks should be regarded and used as tools. (This means that covering a textbook 
does not in itself insure learning » 



Following are suggested aetivitu»s r:)r 
A. Listening. 

1 . To establ ish awareness — 
Kxample: 

Sounds that are signals 

Stmnds that stimulate appreciati«m 

otbi^auty 
Sounds that stimulate emotional 

feeling 

Words or ideas of'etnotional iiupaet 

2. To c»xplore 
Kxample: 

Sounds that have not hi»en ht»ard ht- 
fore 

Sounds of a strange animal 
Sounds of a new machine 
Sounds of sadness 
Sounds of joy 
:i. To discriminate 
Example: 
Beginning sounds 
Rhyming words 
Facts from opinions 
Inferences in tone (jf voice 
Main ideas 

Relevant from irrelevant idi* is 
4. Tj> evaluau^ 
Kxample 

KejfCts or .iccepts 

Interpnts 

(Question?* 

Critici/er^ (con>iructivel> ' 
Inform^ or persuadt ?* 
To create 
Kxample: 

Listens t«» develop mental imagery 
in inuMc. stones, essays 

Rt-acts n speaking «»r writing, to lis. 
temng t»xperienc«»?» 
H Tn en|(iy 

KxaiTiple: 

Listi-ns lit poems, stories, cunver^a- 
tif>ns. disoussKms. play<. i-ssavs 
Listens to music 

B Speaking 

Activities that devi»l(ip 
1. S(»cial eOVctivene^s 
Kxample 
lntr(Klu( \ ions 
(*t)nversati<ms 

Lilornial and formal di^cujssion 

droup planning 

Intervu»ws 

Ann<»uncements 

Kxplanations 

Telephtme conversatums 
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(leveltiptng skills in the language arts: 

2. Mechanu-s of language 
Kxamples: 

l-sage and grammar 
Voice (one and emphasis 
Phrasing 

Clarity of thought 
:i. VtK-ahulary development 
Kxamples: 

Sensit i vity to sensory words and col- 
orful languagi' 
I'nderstanding of idiomatic phrases 
(.^iloquialisms or dialects 
Interpretat i«ms of metaphors. 

similes, personification 
"Loaded" terms 
4. Creativity 
Kxamples: 

Pramatic play, dramatization, and 

role-playing 
Ch(»ral reading and vei*se choirs 
Inierpirlative oral n»admg 
Oral btiok reviewing 



C Kf'admg 

1. Kxperienct»s tnai provide p*»rsonal 
enjoyment and si»lf — realization 
through literal uie 

Kxamples: 

Self-sel'-ctitm. based on interest. 

hobhit»s. biography 
(iiiided individual reading 
2 Activities that permit the sharing of 

r(*ading expediences 
Kxamples: 
Ho<»k reviews 
Panel discussions 
Seminars 
B(M)k chats 
'\ Activities that permit research ex- 

p<»riences 
Kxamples: 

Personal n»search for individual in- 
terests 

(iroup activities centering up<m 

class problems 
4 Activities that de-elop skills in 

n admg comp<»tency 
Kxamples: 

Reaction to main ideas 

Identification Oi implied meanings 

Critical reading 
r> Activities that piM mit student to ex- 
plore current i- vents and con* 
temporary social problems 
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Kxiiinplrs: 

Vsi* cif nvvv; / «»r^ and currnit 
pi»ri<idicals 

rontempiiraiy literature* ami othi»r 
literature related to current 
problems. <('omparisf»n of writ- 
\n^s of Kme» .<hk Thoreau to 
"\Vi»?Jt Side Storv"> 

I). Writing 

1. KxfKMieiues in util.*,.iian writinj^ 
Kxamph»s: 
Reports 
Letters 
Doe inn en ts 
(iroeerv lists 
Journals 
N\»w> st(»ries 
Kssays 



2. Kxp*'ru»nei»> in creative writuif; 
Kxamples: 
Storjt»s 
l*(M»ms 
Drama 
('onunereials 
Kssays 
Anties 

Personal letters 
Sonf» lyrics 
:\. Kxperiences centering upon 

mechanics as revealed through 

the student s writing 
Kxampl(»s: 

( 'omposit i<m struct ure 
rsa«e 

I 'u net uat ion-capital mii urn 

S|H»llin« 

KditinK 



Integration Of The 
Language Arts 

Students living; m a space a^e have different attitudes, interests, fears, and aspira- 
tions than their counterparts a f?enerati(m a^o. Thus teachers must be aware of the con- 
stantly chani^in^ needs in communication to meet new demz^nds. They should capitalize 
in every way possible on learninj»s from T. V.. movies, tapes, films, and other media. Every 
ettort should b*» made to integrate learninu rather than compartmentalize the rchool day. 
Students should U» helped to recoj:nize a purpose for using the skills that are involved 
in expressing ideas. In the broadest sense, whenever .students are communicating at home, 
at .schw»l, or in sm ial groups outside these areas, they uj^e the related aspect of language 
arts in many combinations and in varying d€»grees. Why should they not be permitted 
to follow this related approach in the cla.^sroom? 

Language is the common conveyor of the total schmil program from the bi»ginning 
of schiKil in the morning until it closes in the a(\irn(M>n, just as it is the common conveyor 
of life outside the elassnM)m. To make for him. self a place in the space age. o ^^tudent 
mu.st able to listen with critical attention, to Hp<»ak adequately, to read criticaliy and 
creatively volumes of materials, and write with clarity and hone.sty. It goes without .saying 
that attention mu.st be given to i»ach of the.'^e skills .separately as well as in a unified 
way. according to an individuars need, ability, and maturity. 

Although this guide presents the f<»ur major facets of language in separate sections, 
it purp<irts to emphasize through th<» suggested activities the importance of integration. 
Hop<*fully. teachers will make integration a reality as they carry out the purpo.ses and 
concepts in actual classroom experiences. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are not ends in them.selves but tools used 
by socit»ty for thmking and communicating ideas. The program thus <»utlined sugge.sls 
integration m the .sen.se that reading. sp<»ech. literature, drama, composition, and lan- 
guage are learned by means of each other. The.st* facets of communication supplement 
and complement each other. A .student gains reading power by writing. He improves his 
writing by reading. He learns to talk by li.stening. He develops listening skills by 
sp<»aking. 

According to Moffett' many educators advocate a total program in discourse running 
laterally acro.ss .subject field. In truth, language arts cannot be contained in a separate 
learning area. Communication is the fundamental element in all subject.*?: and in turn 
the skills of communication depend on the cot^tent areas for the raw stuff to communicate. 
Hence, a strong force is beting exerted in curriculum planning to "break down compart- 
mentalization of subjects and to ascribe to team-teaching a larger meaning than is gener- 
ally found in it.** For example, viting assignments for an English teacher might well 
be related to a science or social studies assignment. 

' .J.mit- Moffrtt. A Studrnt'OntrrcKl S^n({ua(e<> Artii Curriculum, (iradfn K^i-i A Handbook for Teachi^rfi 
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**Language and thoufi^ht develop topother as an integrated whole," writes Strickland. 
*'Languaf;e is of little value without ideas to express, and ideas are themselves dependent 
upon language/*^ 

Artley^ refors to language as a single pattern of integrated skills which cannot be 
learned separately. He states further that the student's learning of the language arts is 
closely related to his individual growth patterns and to his experiences. 

The teacher who believes that the native language can be taught without text-books 
and prepackaged curriculum, that the functional approach to language development is 
more effective than drill and exercises, will find this guide an aid to instruction. On the 
other hand, it cannot be offered as a prescription for language development. Its success 
lies in the teacher s ability to adjust the exper;^nces to meet the needs of individual stu* 
dents. 

* Ruth StrK-kl;md. htrtfiitttfir Arfy trt thr Kirfm rttan Si hmtt Thin! KctitM»n •Bc»e*t4m I) C Hi-alh. pii«i. 4:i 

^ A Sti*rl Art If V. "Rm-un-h Cum'emirg^* InttTit-lutmriKhip AmonK tht* Umfmune Art».** Elementary Englinh, Vol 
XXVn. \.» H. l«fV5. pp.Vi? :i7 



Examples Of Integrated 
Experiences In Daily Lessons 

—Following the reading of "Coast Guards to the Rescue" or some oth'**' story in a 
leader, students write a newspaper account of the incident. 

—After viewing a film such as **Life in the High Andes**, students note information 
that wa.q not included in the film, but which would be beneficial to the learner; they 
compile questions for research; select incidents for creative writing. 

—A film is shown dealing with the culture of minority groups (Indians, Orientals, 
Negroes. Latin Americans); the students engage in wide reading to learn more about a 
certain group; small groups are formed to share findings; cooperative reports are presented 
to class; vocabulary is extended; students are introduced to new books such as: 

Lioiitt in the Way ( Negroes > 

Wolf Brother ( Indian > 

Willie Wong, American (Oriental) 

Blue Willow (Migrant worker) 

—Student and teacher plan a trip to a pond; discover characteristics of plants and 
animals; categorize and discuss observations; resejsrch and write. 

—Students and teachers plan to interview a resource person; select pertinent ques- 
tions; take notes for summary report. 

—Students view a film to sharpen observation, for example. The Queen's Castles': 
they are asked 

1. to describe their Tavorite scene 

2. to comment upon the color schemes used in various rooms 

3. to research the architecture of the various castles 

4. to read the biographies of the designers of the ( f-lles 

5. to design a formal garden similar to one in the film 

—Story problems in math may be dramatized in order to develop better understanding 
of the problem solving process needed for the solution. (Use of voice inflection and punc- 
tuation may determine extent of communication). 

—Role playing after reading about some issue in the newspaper, (e.g.) the question 
of lowering the voting age; some historical event, (e.g.) "taxation without representation;" 
use of debate, conversation, interviews, form letters, essays, posters, radio and T. V. edito- 
rials, and editorial cartoons. 

— Advertising slogans are placed on the bulletin board; students identify products; 
they categorize the slogans as to extent of appeal for women, men, adults, children, teens; 
students create their own slogans for objects (toy, picture, machine, wearing apparel). 

—Students observe a science experiment, form generalizations from the discovery, 
and write reports of findings: orimary children can dictate a cooperati\e report. 



Oral Language 



An individual grows personally. stHially. and intellectually as he develops language 
power. Personality can unfold and develop with successful experiences in oral expression, 
». * can bi» thwarted by failure to acquire competency and skill in oral communication. 

• V eech IS a mirror of piTsonality: one's manner of s|>eaking is a .symbol uf his cultural 
growtn. It can hv the means of total acceptance and involvement in social events, or it 
can be the means of complete explusion from .social groups. 

Students who u.sr n^in-standard Ennlish must I e treated with respect and dealt with 
lourteouslv and con .str actively so that they will bt» riotivated to impn)ve their use o** Eng- 
ii.sh. To destroy cn»ativity. sp<mtaneity. and fluency in an individual s spt*ech whiie trying 
to improve his language usage will surely impair his pt»rsonal growth. Students should 
h*» taught throUKh teachers examplt* to make positive :ippraisals of class amtributions 
- what they liktd ab4)ut the presentation r.uher than the mistakes made by the .speaker. 
Ideas sh(»uld take priority ovi»r criticism o^'sptn^ch patterns. 

Numerous opportunities for spt»aking in the classnM>m plus continuous praise and 
•ncouragement for appropriate use of words, use of figurative language, effective presenta- 
iMin (»f ideas, and other significant contribution^- should help a student develop poise and 
;*inrideiice in the use of language and at the ime time develop his self-image, which 
:s in.strumental in bi/i mkxhI progress. 

Thmkmn and speaking are two asptcl*- of th^ same ability — to communicate 
, rtectively Thi»y an* mterrelated to the extent that language helps an individual to think 
itiid react emotionally to words. Words are the vehicles 4)f thought. The ability to choose 
appr ipriate words with respect to meaning and usage demonstrates one s power of Ian* 

Speaking and listening are parallel s;kills tha* should be developed simultaneously: 
all sp<Mking should be accompiinied by resp<msive listening. Listening and .speaking 
iiKiI-ties f*>rin ti»e background for reading and writing. 

The teacher plays an important role in helping; studt»nts develop the power t<i speak 
with ea.se. fluency, and imagination. By example be dem<mstrates the p<iwer of correct 
primunciation. clear articulation, polite raanners, and pleasant voice. He provides time 
in the siho4)I day for .students to converse in a face-to-face manner and to speak in small 
group- .)r to the class. He provides a wholesome climate for evaluation wherein no student 
IS humiliated or embarras.sed about his speech. 
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Listening 



Americans are not very ^ood listeners. In spite of the fact that '*45'^ of communication 
time is spent in one kind of listening or another/* the skills of listening are often ignored 
by classroom teachers.^ 

Listening is ihv foundation for all of the lan^ua^e arts skills which an individual 
develops. It is not only the forerunner of all the language arts, but the most used of all. 
Listening skills are nut acquired incidentally; the\ must be taught. Research indicates 
that attention should be given early to listening abilities in preschool years because of 
the importance of listening in the development of communication abilities. 

Television, radio, tape recorder, records, and films have intensified the importance 
of listening in the lives of children and adults. Contemporary living demands that listen- 
ing be given a pmminent place in language development. 

Listening should be differentiated from hearing, because it is an active, receptive 
process. Listening is more than hearing, bi»cause, like reading, it involves comprehension, 
interpretation and reaction to what is heard. Both are receptive skills and have many 
common purposes. Listening for meaning is equally as important as reading for meaning; 
listening for enjoyment is just as important as reading for enjoyment. 

Listening, as well as other learning skills, requires a state of readiness. Too often 
teachers ask students to listen without preparing them for the listening situation. Before 
an activity b*»gins, teachers and students should set the purposes for listening. 

In order to develop g(K»d listening habits in students, it is important for a teacher 
to demonstrate good listening habits himself. The listening role requires empathy, toler- 
ance and tact. If the teacher is attentive to the comments of the children, if he sincerely 
gives consideration to what students are saying, he then may be influential in the develop* 
ment of effeclive listening skills. He must be cognizant of the fact that teachers should 
listen more and talk less. 

The development of a postive attitude toward listening can be brought about through 
many techniques. There is no doubt that the time given to development in this area will 
pay big dividends for both teacher and student in effective teaching and learning. 
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Reading Is Thinking 



The manner in which teachers view reading is of utmost importance. According to 
Stauffen' Reading. like thinking has three dimensions, i 1 1 realistic thinking, (2) imagina- 
tive thinking, and (3» personalized thinking. We are quite aware of the aspects of problem 
Hiilving, being confronted with a problem, finding the solution or the failure to find it, 
but, do We associate these same aspects with reading? 

Consider for a moment the meaning of reading. The consensus is that reading is a 
process; it is the ability to get meaning from the printed page; it is interpreting symbols 
by assigning meaning to them: it is receiving ideas from an author. Yes» but reading 
is much more. !n order to deveh>p a reading program that adequatelv meets the needs 
of the pupils in today's classrooms, a clear understanding of reading and the processes 
involved are imperative. 

The concepts that the reader brings to his reading are the concepts that he associates, 
combines and reassociates as he ik; challenged by the author. Reading is a mental process 
requiring word recognition, word meaning, and the ,skill to associate meanings until the 
concepts that have been presented are understood, evaluated, accepted and applied, or 
rejected. The knowledge gained through reading can increase understanding, and can be 
used as a tool to effect social and personal adjustment, enrich experiences, and stimulate 
thinking. 

Thinking is h4>havi(»r that wcurs in response to stimuli. The stimuli determine the kind 
«f mental iictivity. whether imaginative, or a type that calls for more reasoning than 
ima^mation. What then does it mean for a teacher to consciously direct thinking? What are 
th€» steps mvulved in the reading-thinking process? i I » Reading for a purpose is the first 
requisite, whether it be to resolve a question, to satisfy curiosity, or for pure enjoyment. <2i 
Reasoning while reading is the process of toying with the ideas to discover logical relations or 
rearranging the ideas in such a way that a conclusion can be reached. Thus the small child 
who challenged the statement about u long parade of ducks, by pointing out that three ducks 
in a line did not make a long parade, was making a vpI id judgment. He was comparing the 
facts at hand against a definition of "long** which he had obtained from his own experience. 
Rea.<oning is productive thinking. u3» Judgment is an evaluative process by which the reader 
forms his tonclusions. The judgments formed must be relevant to the purposes declared. The 
reader selects and weighs the facts and makes decisions that are appropriate and discrimi- 
nate. If we agree that to read critically and reflectively is helpful in achieving even the most 
practical everyday needs — then we agree that reading should be taught as a thinking 
process. 

' Hti-M-ll 'i St.uitVr I>tm*tini4 R<-Hdinif Maturit.v una io^nttivv l*r<H'*»HH -N V ILuiht Atul Hnw :si^>-. pp :\ i"i 



BIBLIOTHERAPY: 
PERSON INTERACTION 

**Bibliotherapy** has been defined as a process of dynamic interaction between the 
personality of the reader and the literature interaction which may be utilized for personal- 
ity assessment, adjustment, and growth. 

Reading stories and literature provides children with vicarious experiences and a 
means of finding similarities to their own problems and needs even before they are able 
to read mdept^ndently. As they grow older and acquire the skills to deal with concepts, 
the possibility of using bibliotherapy increases. 

We know a great deal about bo »ks and also a great deal about children. If we can 
but bring the two together we will have a tool v,ith which we can help children help 
themselves as they deal uith fears and misunderstandings, weaknesses and failures, phys- 
ical defects, intellectual and moral achievement, and many other personal problems. 

One of the virtues of using reading as a form of therapy is that the reader remains 
in control of the degree to which he becomes involved in idrntification. riis discoveries 
of self will usually not be traumatic. He car gain insight into his own problems at a 
pace which he can tolerate. 
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STUDENTS* RIGHT TO 
ENJOY LITERATURE 



Many times when students finish the atudy of a particular genro, they make the state* 
ment that they will never again read further in that field. This result is unfortunate 
becau^ the study of literature should produce a desire to read further. Perhaps these 
several approaches to the study of literature can help remedy undersirable results: 

< 1) Knowing the technique of the type of literature is helpful. Then the student knows 
what to expect from a piece of literature and is not disappointed from a technical point 
of view. 

a. Students should realize that a narrative theme runs through short stories and novels. 
Events are detailed about characters and places* 

b. The essay does not tell a story. It is the personal reaction of an author to a subject 
of his choosing The author does not discuss the subject exhaustively. Often after read- 
ing an essay, students feel that the writing is incomplete — that the author should 
have said more. 

c« The text of a play leaves the reader more on his own than most narratives. A script 
requires many mferences. On the page the young reader doesn't "see** where the 
character is standing when he is giving a line, or what actions are taking place concur- 
rently. Nor does he "hear** the significant inflections or tones of voice. Students can 
be prepared for these script characteristics and can be helped to bring the script alive 
in their imaginations. 

d. Enough poetry technique can be presented to enable the students to know how poetry 
is put together. Allow a student to make his own evaluation of a poem whether 
he likes or dislikes it. 

r2) The time spent on certain genre is important. 

a. When the class shows evidence of tiring of a type, switch to another type. 

b. Try the theme approach to literature. In that way variety can be provided. 
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WRITING 



"Learning to express oneself in writing is a long process, probably the most difficult 
area of language growth", writes Lcu Labrant.* Writing requires the combined ability 
to talk, to spell, to form letters, and to punctuate. It is not strar " then that students 
find writing difficult, and that many complaints ure heard about titc quality of writing 
done by elementary, secondary and even college students 

Too often students are required to write before they have the ability to express them- 
selves orally. Students cannot write what they cannot tell orally. For this reason, skills 
in oral ^imposition (stories, experiences, reports) are emphasized before students are 
expected to do much writing. Whether it be a primary student or an adult, learning to 
express himself through oral composition precedes his ability to write effectively. 

Equally important t<» language development is the student'^ ability to think. He can- 
not talk until he has had the opportunity to think about what he is going to say. Likewise, 
he cannot write effectively unless he is allowed a reasonable time to gamer ideas and 
think ab<:ut what he is going to write. In essence, thinking is essential to good writing. 

Putting down ideas in a rough draft follows the initial step of thinking. Once the 
ideas are recorded on paper, the writer can edit and rework his composition until it fits 
his exp4M.*tations. 

It is highly important to place the responsibility of proofreading and editing with 
the student. When the teacher marks the errors on a student's paper and hands it back 
ftir his ptTusal and rewriting, little, if any. learning takes place. Furthermore, the incen- 
tive to improve the thf»ught and organization of his composition is stifled when the teacher 
twists the students w*ords in order to say what he (the teacher) thinks the student wanted 
to say 

In eimsequence. the be.st approach to editing is the teacher-student conference, cur- 
rently rt*ferred to as teacher-student dialogue, which allows for an interchange of ideas 
related to styU». c<»ntent. mechanics, and purpose. Ideas can be clarified without changing 
iiieanmg. and a student can control his intent in writing when he is present to defend 
his p4iint of vit'W . Hv also develops further skill in the proper use of mechanics as he 
tnakes changes in punctuation in order to safeguard meaning. This process of editing is 
applicahir t<» writers at all levels of language proficiency. The elementary child, the 
freshman in college and the graduate student profit most from their writing when they 
can hnw the personal reaction of another person, be it a teacher, a classmate, or a member 
of their family. Less red ink on the student's paper is the admonition of today's modem 
Kntrlish teacher. It is generally agreed among language specialists that primary children's 
writings should be a xepted with praise and enthusiasm and should not be criticized or 
edited unless the writer asks for it. There is time enough for refinement after the student 
has devrlopt^l the ability to express himself verbally. However, primary teachers often 
help studer rdit their writings when they are to be shared with the public (bulletin 
Iniani. displays, notes to parents, etc.r. In the initial stages of composing, the teacher 
writes while the students dictate their thoughts and ideas. Students are relieved o^ the 
Surd(*n of spellmg and handwriting until they have gained some mastery of these .skills. 
Thu> they are frtv to create, to imagine. i»r to share an experience using language they 
are unable to write 

Slime teachers distinguish practical writing fn>m creative writing in their treatment 
i>f c<»mfH>sition. Kepi>rts. letters, notices, club notes, announcements and application forms, 
are included in practical writing. 

Creative writing includes imagined exp«»riences. stories, poems, and plays. However, 
there is much overlapping in the two types (»f situaticms: certainty there is no dichotomy, 
no fine line of demarcation existing between practice \ or functional writing and creative 
or imaginative writing. When a writer treats a composition in his own original way. who 
IS to say It IS not creative? 

More important than the cistmction between utilitarian and personal writing is the 
teachers attitude toward research findings in this area of writing. "There was a time 
in American education", writes Labrant. "when teachers believed that students could be 
taught to write by learning to identify parts of speech and by punctuating sentences in 
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exercise books. That tinu\ tortunutely, seenw to have gone, and we can hope that there 
will be no recurrence of that erroneous thinking. Today most teachers understand that 
one learns to write prose by writing prose, and that the only sound measure of writing 
ability is the actual putting down of experiences and ideas on paper. For this reason, 
written composition is taking a larger and larger place in American classrooms**^. 

The reason for writing is to make someone understand. Therefore, the writer should 
determme who his audience is and what he is to say to that audience. It is important 
that the written message reach the intended audience so that the purpose for the writing 
is fulfilled. When a student writes for the teacher, which is often the case, the teacher 
should make some positive comment on the story or idea; if he writes for his class, then 
they should listen to his message and react to the ideas he intended for them. 

The emphasis in compi/sition should b«> on the writing process (the learning that takes 
place) rather than the end product. How does one write? Where does one get ideas for 
writing? How are clarity, vividness, and precision achieved? These are the questions that 
lead to analysis of writing techniques. Thus for practical purposes classrooms should 
become writing laboratories where discussion is considered a prerequisite to writing, and 
where a teacher moves about the room encouraging a reluctant writer, helping someone 
find the right word, and expressing enthusiasm and feeling for someone's unusual expres- 
sion. Students are apt to catch the cooperative spirit and support each other in the writing 
effort. As Kathrine Andrews^ observed, an abundance of writing may not result, but 
the student learns more about himself and his needs as a writer. 

Samuel Roddan/ a successful short story writer, and presently head of the English 
department in a secondary school in British Columbia, says that one cannot learn to write 
from a textbook any more than he can learn to ski from looking at a travel poster from 
the Alps. The best preparation for writing, he says, is to read, to listen, to take part 
in life, and to be curious about oneself and his fellowman. 



> U»u Lthr.tnt r<)n)pimintf m Ktitfli^h." R4«adinffM on <.'on'«<^mporar>' RngUsh in the BlemenUiry Schciol. Kdtti^d 

* Ibid, p i:J7 

* Kathrtne Andrcvb!* Nt * ('itna*;>t{« in rumpusitnm. " Knglifth Joui lal. Januar>. Itwi9 

* The English Quart«*rly. Canadian I'ounctl. Summer. 19tiM 
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SPELLING — GIVE A WORD A PERSONALITY 



Teaching spelling is an alMay job. Words need teaching far more than they need 
testing. Anyone who writes must learn to spell correctly, because in our society, people 
who do not spell by accepted standards are considered illiterate. Therefore, the teaching 
of spelling is a part of the teaching of writing. The student should understand the relation 
between spelling and reading, and spelling and writing. 

Too oflen spelling is considered a nuisance subject where words are taught in 
isolation. The teacher cannot abdicate his responsibility to teach spelling, but he needs 
to change his methods. 

In order to get a word's personality across to a student, a teacher can show picttires 
of the word, use real objects, draw a chalk sketch, read a sentence, prose paragraph, or 
short poem in which it is used. A student can also figure its meaning from the context, 
use the dictionary, figure its meaning from similar words, locate its word source, think 
of its synonyms, and get acquainted with its antonyms. 

Oral spelling is unrealistic since spelling takes place in a writing situation. Spelling 
practice should consist of writing words in a natural context instead of a list. Such practice 
should come from a mental stimulus which should lead the student to think of a sentence 
ccmtuining the word to be spelled. 

Most authorities agree that the learning of rules does not enhance spelling ability; 
however, when a teacher feels that a student might profit from a spelling rule, he should 
teach it inductively so that the student evolves the rule for himself For example, this 
may mean getting a student to notice how a particular phoneme reappears in words of 
like patterns and discover the generalizations. This discovery technique is an essential 
part of a modem program. A student can also learn by locating and correcting misspel- 
lings in his own writing through suggestions such as, "You have spelling errors in this 
paragraph. Proofread." 

All word lists should be judged on the basis of their contribution to the student's 
everyday writing. Whole-word memorization feats should be confined to those few words 
which are almost completely irregular in their representational patterns. 

The teaching of spelling should fall naturally into its proper place in the teaching 
of the language arts since it is impossible to teach spelling without writing, writing with- 
out reading, and reading without listening. 
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EVALUATION OF LEARNING 



The purpose of evaluation is to determine what each child has accomplished and help 
him plan his future progress. Evaluation is a continuous, cooperative, and cumulative 
process which includes pupil-teacher evaluation, pupil self evaluation, and teacher self 
evaluation. 

Positive comments produce better results; they should encourage the student and 
should deal with the thoughts conveyed They should be specific enough to point ways to 
growth. Markings should encourage rather than discourage. However, indiscriminate 
praise hinders achievement and creates false values. 

Grading written work is inappropriate for young children. During the individual con- 
ference where the student reads his work aloud, he will be able to discover the need for 
mechanics (punctuation, spelling, capitalization). 

Any assignment should be for a purpose for a specific audience. Written assignments 
should be given when the teacher is free to help with spelling and other mechanics and 
encourage students who are afraid to write. 

If the evaluation leaves the pupil convinced he has strengths upon which he can rely» 
the evaluation is worthy of its intention. The goal is for self evaluation. 

A. Listening 

1. The teacher evaluates listening by 
Observing individual behavior: 

a. Does the individual show a positive or negative attitude toward listening? 

b. To what degree does he react favorably or unfavorably to the instruction? 

c. Does he follow directions? 

d. Does he react to a speaker s ideas and participate in class discussions? 

An informal inventory: 

a. Read a short selection and ask questions about events, ideas, and happenings. 

b. Instruct the students to listen for specific things, such as (1) how many charac- 
ters are in the story, (2) name the characters as they appear in the story, (3) 
how many scenes are in the story. (4> the main ideas. (5) events in sequence. 

c. Have students finish an interrupted story by telling it, writing it, pantomiming 
it, or drawing events in sequence. 

d. Give instruction for a new game one time and ask students to play the game. 

2. The St .ident evaluates his own listening skills by 

a. Recalling a task he has had to repeat because he did not listen 

b. Relaying oral messages to the office from his teacher 

c. Retelling what another person has said to him 

d. Repeating the directions for playing a game or making something 

B. Speaking <Oral Language) 

1. The teacher evaluates speaking competencies by 
a. Observing the way an individual speaks 

h. Listening fi> his conversation 

c. Using tapes to record speech 

d. Answering a Tst of questions focused on behavior 

(1) Does the individual participate effectively in class discussions? 

«2) Does he take p^rt by telling things and asking questions? 

i3i Does he !>peak clearly and distinctly? 

(4i Does he sho\^ a tendency to think before he speaks? 

<5) Does he use new words in conversing with others? 

<6) Is he aware of the social r asons for correctness in communications? 

2. The student evaluates his own speech competencies by answering such questions 
as 

a. Do I feel at ease in conversations and discussions? 

b. Do I look at everyone when I speak? 

c. Do I disagree politely? 

d. Do I try to bring others into the conversation? 

e. Do I keep to the topic? 

f Do I choose and select words with care in order to convey exact meaning? 
g. Do I enunciate distinctly? 
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1. The teacher evaluates reading competencies by answering such questions as 

a. Does the reader enjoy reading? 

b. Does he recognize the difference between a statement of facts and a statement 
of opinions? 

c. Does he question ideas or the competency of the author to make statements? 
• d. Di)es he evaluate and weigh evidence? 

e. Does he attack words independently? 
f Does he comprehend what he reads? 

g. Does he apply what he reads to the solution of his own problems? 

h. Is he able to summarize and put into sequence the important ideas or events? 

2. The individual evaluates his own reading competencies by asking himself such 
questions as 

a. Do 1 understand what I read? 

b. Can I talk ab<»ut what I read? 

c. Do I feel that I am in the story when I read a short story or a novel? 

d. Do I bec(mie upset, or emotionally involved when I read? 

e. Do I know how a character feels? 

a Writing 

I The teat her evaluates writing skills by observing the following: 
a l)iK»s xhv learner have ideas he is trying to express? 

b. Does hi' write frequently and freely without having a specific assignment? 

c Does he organize thought and express himself well? 

d. Doi-s hi* write with ease and fluency? 

IV (\in hi- write complete sentences? paragraphs? essays? 

f Does hv demonstrate ability to use acceptable mechanics? 

g Has he learned techniques of proofreading and editing his own writing? 

2. The student evaluates his own writing 

a Am I chiefly concerned with ideas in the first draft? 

b Can I express myself with clarity? — say what I want to say? 

c Do 1 use vivid and descriptive words to make my ideas come alive? 

d Do 1 safeguard my meaning with good mechanics? 

e Do 1 check the dictionary for spelling of words that are unfamiliar to me? 
i Do 1 mvite people to react to my ideas and to criticize my writing? 

'i Teacher-siudent evaluation 

a Kvaluation should be a cooperative effort on the part of the teacher and student. 
1 1 1 A sample of writing may be placed on the overhead projector for class or 

group evaluation and editing (with consent of individual). 
'2« Provision is made for teacher-student conferences to look at strengths and 

weaknesses, to edit and revise. 
■ 3' Provision is made for proofreading and editing by teams, pairs, or small 
groups. 

h Corrections in spelling, punctuation, and organization should be made by . 
author and not by the teacher. The teacher andor peer group may point out 
errors and suggest changes, but for effective learning the changes must be made 
by the author 

c If teaclter-studr ot conferences are not possible, such marginal notes as the foi- 
lowmg Tiay si.tfice. (Positive rather than negative) 
1 1 1 Well Clone! 
«2i Ideas clearly stated 
• Grammar and usage improving 
'4» Word choice good 
'5» .Meaning of last paragraph vague 
'6> Check punctuation of last paragraph 

d. Whenever possible a tape recorder may be used instead of writing marginal 
notes. For example, while other students are having a conference with the 
teacher or are engaged in independent activities, one student may listen by 
mean» of earphones to comments from the tape which his teacher has recorded 
earlier. 
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OFFICIAL SELECTIONS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA STATE TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
UTERATURE SERIES 
(Year of Expiration, 1977) 



GRADE TiFLE 

1-6 Sounds of Language Series, by Martin 

1-6 Wonder Story Books, 1962C 

1-6 Reading Caravan Series, Rev, by Witty 

et al., 1968C 

1-6 Bright Horizons Series, by Huck, et al. 

(Adv) 1969C 

1-6 Field Literature Program, by Huss, et al. 

7*8 Adventures for Readers Series, Classic 

Edition ( Av>, by 0*Daly, et al. 
1973C Book One 

7-8 Houghton Mifflin Literature Series, 

by McFarland, et al. 

7-8 Galaxy Literature Series, by Dunning, 

et al., l97dC (low level) 

7-8 Field Literature Program, by Huss, 

et al.. 1971 C Northern Lights 

7-8 Themes in Literature Series, by Carlsen 

et al., 1969C 

9-12 Anthologies of Literature (Aver), 1973C 

9-12 Houghton Mifflin Literature Series. 

by McFarland, et al., 1972C 

9-12 Themes Series 

9*12 Individualized Literature Program, 

Paperback Novels 
iGet listing from principal) 

9- 12 Singer Random House Literature Series 

(PaperbounJ) by Maline. et al., 1967C 

10- 12 Galaxy Literature Series (Low Level) 

by Niles 



PUBLISHER 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston Inc. 
Harper & Row Pub. Inc. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Scott Foresman & Co. 
Field Educational Pub. Inc. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc. 

Houghton Mifllin Co. 

Scott Foresman & Co. 

Field Education Pub. Inc. 

Webster Division 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Houghton MifHin Co. 
Webster Division 

American Book Co. 
Random House, Inc. 
Scott Foresman & Co. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

(Year of Expiration, 1975) 



GRADE TITLE 

1-6 Language and How To Use It 

1-6 English 

1-B Ginn Elementary English 

1*6 English for Meaning 

1-6 New Directions in English 

1-6 Our Language T^day 

1-6 The World of Language 

7*8 t Elementary > 

7*6 New Approaches to Language 
and Composition 

7-8 MacMillan English 

7-8 Ginn Elementary English 

7-8 English tor Meaning 

7-8 New Directions in English 

7-8 Our Language Today 

7-8 Modem English in Action 

7-8*9 (Junior High) 

7-8-9 Guide to Modem English 

7-8-9 MacMillan Gateway English 

7-8-9 The Roberts English 

7-8-9 Building Better English 

7-8-9 American English Today 

7-8-9 The Dynamics of Language 

7*8-9 Keys to Good English 

9 (High School) 

9 Voices in Literature, I 

9 Operations in Modem Grammar 
& Composition 

10-12 (High School) 
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PUBLISHER 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Ginn & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Harper & Row, Pub. 
American Book Co. 
Follet Pub Co. 

Laidlaw Brothers 
The MacMillan Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

,^r & Row, Inc. 
American Book Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
The MacMillan Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich 
Harper & Bow, Pub. 
Webster Division 
D. C. Heath 
The Economy Co. 

Ginn & Co. 
American Book Co. 



(>RAUE TIILK 

10-12 Ore;:on C'urruulum 

10-12 English Ciramniar and CVtmposttum 

10*12 VoKvs m Literature 

10*12 Builditv Better Kn^'lish 

10-12 Amenciii English Today 

10*12 Procedures ir MiKiern Grarnmar 
and Contpo^ttion 

10-12 Secondary English 



PIBLICATION 

Hnk. riineharl & Winston 
Huiwurl Brace & Jovanovich 
(linn & Co. 
Harper 8l Kow, Pub. 
Webster Division 

American Book V-,). 
Addison, Wesley Pub Co. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SUGGESTIONS 

Suggested procedures for Consideration during 
Curriculum Evaluation and/or Development 

1 Bxaminv the philcKsphy of education of your school. 

2. Bt» fully aware of reasons for evaluating and or developing your scho<>l curriculum 
>;uide. 

3. Exannine curriculum jfui-* . ,.lieady in use in your school, if there are any. 

4. Establish adequate time schedule for work*study sessions. 

5. Start a search to determine what your students need from English courses to cope 
with the problems of living;. 

6 Identify the competencies, attitudes, and values important in meeting the netus of 
your students. 

7. Examine policies in your school conducive to the development of the competencies, 
attitudes, and values. 

H. Identify kmds of learning experiences, activities, atmosphere, and any changes in 
si'hiM^I p<ilicies needed to establish them. 

9. Fc»rmulate clear goals and objectives through analyzing the following: 

A. Special community needs and characteristics 

B. Needs, interests, and characteristics of students? 
C Teaching conditions 

n. Accreditation and courses offered 

E. Accountabilit> to school community 

F- Behaviorial patterns required by school community 

10. Determine the elements of teaching and learning American-English. 

11. Decide on base component t speech and writing, language mechanics and grammar, 
or literature and reading skillsi of American-English language arts education. 

12 Work out possible organization of completed guide. 

.State goals and objectives in terms understandable to teachers, students, and com- 
munity. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING PHASE-ELECTIVE 
ENGLISH CURRICULUM 



There 18 ^^J much to talk about, to read about, to write about, and to enjoy through 
experiences in English clai;ses that Oklahoma lari'^uage arts teachers are naturally turn- 
ing to methods for giving their .students the pru ege of choosing phase>elective courses 
compatible with the student s own interests and ci»|?abilities. 

Although it is by no means the only alternative from traditional curriculum plan- 
ning, phase-elective courses are con;>idered as a significant development. 

The rationale behind phase-elective offerings is that they give teachers and students 
an opportunity to zero in on definite descriptions of course content, anticipated resource 
materials to be used, and the degree of difTiculty The basic objective of all types of English 
programs remain the same: to provide for the student experiences through which he will 
become reasonably proficient in the use of language and to help him discover literature 
in such a way that he will gain vicarious experiences, which may enliven his potential 
for living and for understanding people of the world that he may have no opportunity 
to meet personally during his high school years. 

In phase-elective planning, the facets of English ordinarily presented r»*e exposed in 
new settings, generally for a nine-weeks period, and fashioned to satisfy student interests 
as well as needs and abilities. 

Oklahoma teachers involved in curriculum changes warn that simply chopping a trad- 
itional program into nine-week bits will not result in a phase elective program. The vari* 
ety of talents and styles of teaching among teachers of the local system as well as the 
widening social, cultural, and economic differences of the students) must be included in 
the new design. Both teachers and students must give of their time and creativity in 
tailoring courses which will best fit their situation. Administrators, counse-.ors, and par- 
ents are. also, important contributors t'^ the success of the program. 

The following plan is included as an aid for school personnel wishing to investigate 
phase-elective planning. 
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SUGGESTED STEPS FOR PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING 
A PHASE-ELECTIVE PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE ARTS 



Steps i^enerally folluwed in planning a phase-elective program are 

1. Establish an adequate time schedule for work*study seKsions in planning. 

2. Include administrators and counselors in as many sessions as possible. 

3. Examine the philosophy of i>ducation of the school. 

4. Analyze the reasons for an interest in an elective program. 

5. Compare advantages and disadvantages of a change from the present curriculum plan 
to an elective. 

6. Visit a school with a phase^elective plan in operation, talk with administrators, coun- 
selors, teachers and students. 

7. Study the student population in ternu) of number of gifled. college-bound, pre- 
vocational, vocational, terminal, skills deficient, and those with special academic 
needs. 

H. Examine the existing English curriculum fur possible units and components which 
can be developed into short-lerm courses. 

9. Analyze staff compet^^ncies to identify individual teacher strengths and weaknesses 
in such are'is as language and linguistics, literature, composition, media, speech, 
drama, and j. umalism. 

1(1. I)ei*ide t(\ a proposi>d list of courses appropriate to needs of student population, consis- 
tent wit h English curriculum goals, and in accordance with the strengths of the Eng- 
li.^h faculty. 

I Ai"vi>% students alxmt the program, why it has been developed, how it will be 
.s/.iirdult-**. and provide them with a tentative list of electives for preference marking. 

I I Frcpl -.i. the program to parents ard the community. 

Vi. V/r'vf <•» urse descriptions and mt-l'^h objectives to the courses. 

14. .Su.miic proposal for changing to eH*ctive program along with course descriptions to 

D. Giddens. (*hairman. North 1 entral Committee. State Department of Education. 

15. t*onduet student «*egtstration within English classes at least one semester prior to 
the program s beginning. 

16. (\»mpile list of actual courses to be offered. Some of these courses will not be selected 
by adequate numbers of students, hut the same courses can be reoffered in subsequent 
registrations. 

17. Schedule students. 

19. Decide on teacher assignments. 

2(>. Write syllabus of each course, involving students in the planning if at all possible. 

21. Di*cide on materials for each course and order any extras that may be needed. 

22. Begin the phase^lective program with teachers and students evaluating each course 
as it is completed. 

23. Revise courses according to the evaluations. 

A faculty planning a phase-elective program will have many questions arise that can 
b<»st be answered by the planners themselves. The following seen to be the most common. 

I. How many phases (levels of difficulty i are needed to serve the student population? 
2. What will bi' the length of the courses? 

»i. How many courses can be offered? 

4. How can the scheduling be worked out at the office? 

.^». How should the g-'ades be recorded for the permanent records? 

6. Are there courses for which there should be prerequisites? 

7. Are there c(»urses that should be required of all students or certain types of students? 
K. How much, if any more, will the pha.se-elective program ciist than 4i tradititmal 

program? 

A schtMil planning a phas(**elective program for language arts will find responsibilities 
mu.st be shared by the principal, counselor, librarian, department chairman, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents. These suggestions may be helpful to individual schools in their defini* 
tions of the roles of each. 
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The principal wiU 

1. give his approval for the study for change 

2. advise the planners of any possible problents in scheduling and aid in circumventing 
or solving them 

3. explain the proposed program to the superintendent and to the board of education 
and enlist their approval, support, and funding for planning and implementation 

4. siH^ that the proposed program is submitted to the Stave Department of Education 

5. assist in adequate student orientation 

6. help devise a plan for evaluating the program as a base for continuing, revising, 
of discontinuing it afler a reasonable trial period 

7. acquaint parents and community with the objectives of the new pk*ogram and the 
methods which will be used to meet the objectives 

8. provide encouragement and leadership in the coordination of the program par- 
ticularly during its early stages 

The counselor will 

1. aid in developing a profile of needs of the total student population 

2. know the course offerings well enough to recognize mismatches of offerings and stu* 
dents and to advise on needs which are not being met 

3. aid in developing sound evaluation procedures 

4. provide, as the program progresses, follow-up studies which will furnish long range 
evaluation evidence 

3. counsel individual students or parents who require help to understand the program 

The department chairman will 

1. involve all teachers in the department in the planning and developing of the program 

2. learn from the staff their own preferences of the course offerings and aid the principal 
in honoring these preferences if possible 

3. serve as consultant to teachers in course constructions 

4. explore similar programs in other schools for possible ideas and techniques which 
are successful 

5. seek out and furnish to the teaching staff information regarding resources 

6. advise and consult with teachers and students on a continuing basis 

7. aid in devising workable scheduling 

The teachers will 

L formulate course preferences in terms of own strengths and weaknessf.s 

2. develop courses which, regardless of specific focus, continue to integrate language, 
composition, and literature skills and performances 

3. prepare brief and honest course descriptions which will enable students to judge 
whether the course will satisfy his needs and expectations 

4. develop teaching methods compatible with the oiyectives of the phase-elective cur- 
riculum 

5. cooperate, on a give and take basis, with department staff on such variable, changing 
aspects as class size, number of preparations, course choice, materials allocations, 
etc. 

The librarian will 

1. work with the curriculum writing team in providing materials and infovmation about 
materials 

2. distribute classroom sets of books and other media used in the program 

3. be alert to new materials which would be useful in the program and apprise the teaching 
staff of their availability. 

The student will 

1. develop, with help of teachers, parents, and counselors, a realistic self-profile which 
can be used as a base for choice. Such a profile should include levels of development 
in various skills of the curriculum, basic ability as evidenced by learning in both 
concrete and abstract situations, career goals, and personal interests 

2. seek help and counseling when needed 

3. match expectations and interests with course descriptions 
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4. set individual gotil ^ tur utuinment^ in the courses he chooses within the given time 
of the course 

5. participate willingly in the classroom experience 

The parents will 
t. become acquainted with the new program 

2. lend their support to the program 

3. contribute to the evaluation of its worth 



SAMPLE COURSE USTINGS 



SkiUti Courses 



Grammar 
Composition 
Library Research 
Vocational English 
Logic and Reasoning 
Developmental Riniding 
Rapid Reading 
Oral Communication 
Creative Writing 
Individualized Reading 
Vocabulary and Diction 
College Prep 
Your Language and You 



Literature* Discussion^ and Composition 



American Folklore 

The American Dream 

Emergence 

Man and Nature 

The American Novel 

American Humor and Satire 

Mythology 

The Makers of Myths 

On Stage* America 

The Devil in Literature 

The Bible as Literature 

The Strange and the Fantastic 

Todays Thoughts (mass media) 

Minority Literature 

Science Fiction 

Nobel Prize Winning Authors 

The Hero 

Shakespeare without Tears 

Shakespearean Tragedy 

Age of Chivalry 

Mass Media 

Film Making 

Oklahoma Authors 

Images of War in Literature 

American Frontiers 

Man Faces His Survival Problems 

Literature of the American Indian 

Poetry 

Humanities 

American Survey 

English Survey 



Utopias 
Short Story 

Literature in Periodicals 

British Novel 

English Ronnantics 

Beowulf to Paradise Lost 

Vanity Fair to a Brave New World 

Black Literature 

Biography 

Literature fh>m Other Continents 

Poetry for Etiyoyment 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

General 

Journalism 
Yearbook 

Television and Radio 
Composing with Photography 
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MODERN LITERATURE; MAN FACES HIS PROBLEM OF 

SURVIVAL (IV) 



Emphasis: 

Man and his 20th Century literature 

Learning Objective: 

The i^tudent will examine through peer 
diHcusaion, reading, and writing, .some of 
the mora!, social, and economic problems 
man will probably need to solve in order 
to survive, and will exhibit his developing 
understanding by analyzing and explicat- 
ing a prob';?m of siurvival in which he is 
particul'irly interested. 

Suggested Materials: 

Magazines, newspapers, current TV and 
radio programn dealing with man's prob- 
lems of survival. 

Recordings, films, and filmstrips related 
to problems. 

I*iterar>' selections Uo be varied according 

to teacher and student wishes) 

Hannah (ireen — / Srtvr Promtsvii 
Y(Hi a Ittfse Ganii'fL American B<M)k 
Co.. state adoption 
John A. Williams — ihts Is My 
Ciwntry. Too, American Book Co., 
statr* adoption 

John Hersey - Hirashima, Bantam 
Harper Lee — 7^^* Kiii a Mmking- 
bird. Popular Library 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn — One Day 
in the Life of h^n Denisffvich. Ameri- 
can Book Co., state adoption 
Truman Capote — In CoM fl/<W, 
Signet 

Suitable short stories and plays may be 
found in state adopted anthologies. 
Starting suggestions for short stories: 
Stephen Vincent Benet — 'By the 
Waters of Babylon** 
John Steinbeck — "Flight** 
Pearl Buck — The Enemy" 
Charles Beaumont — 'The Vanish- 
ing American* 

Starting suggestion for Drama: 

Reginald Rose — Twelve Anf^ry Men 
Arthur Miller — The Crueihle 

Teaching Strategies 

1. Begin activity by setting up dis* 
cussion of a current problem of man- 
kind which is foremost in the news 
media. 



3. Provide or have students bring 
copies of Fiowers fur Algernon by 
Daniel Keyes. Ask those who have 
not read the novel to do so and those 
who have to scan it. All are to look 
for pn>blems that Charlie faced and 
to keep a journal of their reactions to 
the novel as they read. 

5. Divide class into small groups 
for discussion. 

7. Ask students to group them- 
selves for dramatization of scenes of 
their choice. 

9. Assign an explanatory composi- 
tion dealing with the human right to 
be accepted regardless of the level of 
intelligence. 

II. Ask for four student volunteers 
to giv« panel discussion of the rela- 
tion* ti«p of knowledge of the ele- 
r tnts of the novel to the ei\joyment 
and interpretation of novels one may 
choose to read. Do the same for short 
stories and plays. 

13. Provide students a reading list 
of 20th Century literature which 
treats of man*s moral, social, or 
economical problems including 
novels, short stories, and plays and 
give them time to examine the selec- 
tions for choosing those they want to 
begin reading. 

15* When students have made 
choices, work out with their help a 
time schedule for reading. 

17. Act as adviser during reading 
and discussing. Schedule any films 
that might add to the study. Make 
recordings and record player avail- 
able when needed. Encourage stu- 
dents to do suppleirental reading 
and share their book experiences 
with their classmates. 

19. Ask students to use their back- 
ground reading and write an essay 
on how man meets his problems of 
survival. 
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This study may be used as a nine-week 
muUi*electtve or used in parts in any 
regular Engiish class. 



Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Discuss man*s eternal struggle for 
survival « reviewing how his prob- 
lems have changed since early days 
and ending with listing.some o^ those 
most pressing today; then note, e^en 
though time has modified the prob- 
lems, the basic causes are the same. 

4. Read and take notes on Charlie's 
problems, social and economic, and 
write personal reactions to events 
and conflicts using a daily journal 
format. 

6. Discuss problems Charlie faced, 
relate them to individual knowledge 
of such problems, and share reac- 
tions from journal. 

H. Make choices, prepare and dramatize 
a scene. 

10. Di.scuss assignment is groups* then 
write as individuals. Proofread and 
hand in. 

12. Four students prepare and give 
panel discussion. Others take notes 
on information they think they may 
need during remainder of study. 

14. Each student examines list made 
available and chooses one novel, one 
play* and three short stories. In class 
discussion, titles and reasons for 
selections may be given: then class 
decides on the selections to be read 
by all class members. 

16. Read materials chosen and interact 
as a class *or in groups concerning 
issues and problems. 

18. Go into groups regularly to discuss, 
analyze, or explain developing 
under$^tanding of man*s survival 
problems, and to recommend books, 
short stories, and plays from 
individual reading experience. 

20. Discuss assignment in groups, then 
write as individuals. Prepare final 
copy to hand in. 



Teacher obrerves individual participation 
in group work. 



Teacher checks each paper to find pas- 
sages to share with whole class and reads 
something from each paper. 

Teacher gives extra credit points to voK 
unteers. 



Teacher checks for organization and con- 
tent. 
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JOB INTERVIEW SITUATIONS (IV) 



BmphasiK 

Utilitarian ikse of languuf^e 

Learning Objective: 
The student will experiment with writing 
letters of application, preparing resumes, 
filling out job applications and identifying 
the respont»ibilitietf of both the employer 
and the applicant in a job interview. He 
will demonHtrate his knowledge of these 
through a rule playing situation in apply- 
ing for a job. 

Suggested Materials: 

(Grammar text 

Sample letters of application and resumes 
Job application forms 
Newspaper help- wanted ads 
Interviewer evaluation sheets 
Tape recorders and tapt»s. 



Teaching Strategies 



1. Arrange for a business executive to 
come into class to discuss how to 
apply for a job. 

3. Provide help-wanted ads from a 
number of newspapers of different 
cities. 

5. Contact local employment ofllce for a 
representative to meet with class. 

6. Provide job application forms for 
each student and discuss the impor* 
tance of neatness in filling them out. 

10. Make arrangements for persons from 
various local business and profes- 
sional organizations to visit class 
and interview students individually. 

11. Set up several convenient locations, 
such as free classroom space, 
auditorium, or lounge, for interview 
situation. 

12. Provide prepared sheets on which 
interviewers can rate each student 
from excellent to poor. 

17. Suggest students write thank*you 
letters to persons who acted as their 
interviewers. 

19. (troup students for panel discussicm 
of their uMlitarian uses of language 
during these activities. 

(If it is inconvenient for persons from 
the local businesses to come in for 
interview situations, students may 
role play as interviewers. t 
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Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



2. Listen and take nott^s for future UHiv 

4. Study ads and talk about previous 
• xperienee in seeking employment. 

6. Kach student chooses an ad and 
writes a letter of appUcation askinj^ 
for an interview. 

7. Prepare a resume to be enclosed with 
the letter. 

9. Kill out application forms. 

\:i (Jivf iHtfr. resume, application 
forffi. and interview evaluation sheet 
to the interviewer. 

14. iUt in for interview situation on 
schedult*. Kach student tapt^s his 
interview. 

15. After all intervieAs are eompleted, 
class hfists at a coHiv, thus providing 
an informal situation for ctm versa- 
titin about the intervi(>ws. 

Kach student studies his evaluation 
sheet, listens to his tapni interview, 
ami draws up a written plan for 
nn proving if his rate is lower than 
excellent. 

IH Kach student writes and mails a let- 
ter ti> p<»rs(>n whd interviewt»d hini. 

20. Plan and give panel discussion. 



Groups proofread letters and resumes. 



Interviewer rates student by criteria on 
evaluation sheet. 



Teaiher checks plans. 



Teacher evaluattni each student on con- 
tribution to panel discussion. 

Student evaluates his increase in know* 
ledge from the beginning of the activities 
to the end. 
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MYTHS AND THEIR MEANING FOR MAN (IV) 



RmphaNis: 

Myths, nmn s croatton in search til' iui*ufi- 
in^ 

Learning; Objective: 
The •4tudent will study (trerk, Konian. 
and mure niiidern myths and tnrnu^h his 
rtotivities shuu his untie rstandifi^ nt' 
man's etrrnal searth tor both external 
and internal < mental i pattrrtis of life*. 

Sug^eHled Muterialn: 

'*AIbi»rt Camus " siiund filmstrip. Thomas 
S Khse iW: Box Peiiria. Ill 

(>1«I4 Kental SIH50 

Xftin fhr Xtvfh Xhhr. \\\ T. .Jrwkc^s and 
Northiup Kr>f Marenurt Bratf 
Jiivantivii'h. liu- 

Mythtiitt^y. Ktiith Mamiltim. Mentor 
pa^x^rhark 

"hVarl'ul Symmetry 27 mm. iiilor filin. 
Pvranud Films. Bux lo4M. Santa Mimiea, 
Caiir. Hn4()« Hrntal $2.">.(Ul 

Any resource b<M>ks or r »II*H'tMms ot 
tnyths availablr in thi' school. 

Student Information \o 'iO 



I. Show sound filmstrip. "Albt^rt 
(*anius." as a sprinjjKwrd to discus- 
sion. I If filmstrip cannot bt' secured, 
tt'achrr may dist'uss Camus" si*arch 
for a pjittern to lite and read his fam- 
ous essay, "Thv Myth of Sisyphiu;.*' 

4. Show "Fearful Symmetry" providing 
students with these discussion ques- 
tions: 

What an» myths, how do they influ- 
encv thought and shap(» action? 
How do myths infim^nce advertising? 
How do they influence the literary 
and fine arts? 

fi Su^«j^r<t stud^ni.. krep a notebook 
and providr Student Inforinat j«»n 
.Sheet of Items to put into tlie note* 

M. S<.h(*dule free readinn; time for stu- 
dents to ch(Mist» a favorite myth for 
an oral rep<>rt. 

U). Itroup students for giving oral 
rep*irts. 

14. Assij»n the reading of 'Baucis imd 
Philemim." 

16. With 'Baucis and Philem«m" as 
background, iisk students to n\id 
and write their commentaries on 
Acts 14: 8^18. 

IH Provide time in class for individual 
work on not(*biKiks. 

20. 



23 



25. 



Discuss with students the fad today 
of asking. "Who am I?*' Have them 
rt»ad the (Ireek myth, "Phaethtm" 
fri>m the point of a young mans 
quest for his true identity and a 
dream that turned into a nightmare. 

Ask each student to read ten myths 
that have not been read and write a 
paptT about the qualities that are 
common to most of the characters in 
them. What experiences did they 
share? What relationship can be 
drawn between their search for pat- 
terns for life cind the search today? 
Why do readers today, who know 
myths are just the products of man's 
imagination continue to eryoy them? 

Group students for rewriting a myth 
using a modern setting. ("Phaethon** 
could be transferred into a modem 
myth, easily J 
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Thh Hludy may Ih* umchI ua a nine-w<>ek miillt«elective or used in parts in ciny reg* 
uiar English clasti. 



Learning Aelivilie» 



Evaluation 



11 

12. 
13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21. 
22. 
24. 

2«. 



Discuss questions that are an out- 
|{nmih of viewing filmstrip or 
teachor readinf?: 

Is ihiTo an orderly pattern to life? 
Can man control his own life pal- 
tern or do outside forces shape his 
destiny? 

Should man just accept what he 
culls fate or the will of the j?ods, 
or should he strive to control his 
own actions? 

Disiuss any other questions students 

wish to raise. 

Each student decides if Sisyphus 
would have been content if his 
iHMiliier had stayed atop the nuiun* 
tain and write a short explanation to 
uphold hi> decision. Proofread and 
hand lu 

Discuss questions and suf^^^^st any 
facts hrouf^ht out in tilm that seem 
important to record in notebooks for 
futun* reterence. 

Study Information ShtH.*t and start 
notebook. 

Read, chmise favorite myth, and pre- 
part* for oral report bt^in^ sun* to 
n*late myth to man^s search for 
meanrngful patterns. 
(Jive oral reports in small j^roups* 
then chtKise one from e;ich ^roup to 
l^ive report to whole class. 

Tht>.se chost»n j^ive oral reports, to 
clasN. 

(reneral class discussion on how 
man. the myth- maker, writes and 
uses literature in developing; a men- 
tal pattern for living;. 

Read and discuss. Fin- point the area 
or itiwn in which the myth is .set. 

Read, write aimmenlary, und hand 
in. 

Work on noteb^Kiks. using Student 
Information Sheet. 

Read, then -iiscuss in small groups. 
Finish notebooks and put on display. 
Kach student reads, writes, and pre- 
sents pap4*r in small ^oups. then 
hands in. 

Kach ^roup chiMises a myth and 
transfers the concept into a modern 
dav mvth. 



Teacher cht>ck8 explanatory papers. 



Teacher checks commentaries. 



Teach4*r checks on students understand* 
ing of man's search for patterns. 



Students evaluate <me anothers' work and 
arrange in display. 
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utekature: of the American Indian dV) 



EmphuNiii: 

American Indian literature. 

Learning Objective: 
The student will sc>arch iur stiurivs of 
Indian literature; aimpile hi«4 rindin;;^ for 
sharin;^ with classmates, identity the rich 
tradttional literar>> values tit* Indian 
{XH*try. legends, myths, and stories; dis* 
0)Ver the stnmg bond hi>tw(*en literature 
and the Indian's daily life, and read and 
discuss Mtwv i>r the wt»rks of modern day 
Indian writers, emphasi^r.ing thuse of 
Oklahoma. 

Suggested Materials: 

Thi' WhtsfH'nfi^ WiNfi, Poetry by Youn^ 
American Indians, edittni hy Terry Allen. 
Doubiedav and Ctmipany, Inc. (larden 
City. New Yiirk. l»7:r 

Arrtfw l\\ Creative Writing Project of the 
Hurrau of Indian Affairs Cnitt^i States 
Department of the Interior, edited bv 
Terry Allen, IH72 

The Mti^n- XVttriJ: American Indian Simjjs 
and HiH»ms, inlited by William Brandim. 

Itnlntn Omtttry: Famttus Speeches by 
Nf«>ted Indian Authors, compiled by W. C. 
Vanderwerth. University iif Oklahoma 
Press. 

Materials hnm^ht in by the students 
ilxHiks. stories. p<»i*ms, s<m^s. recordst 

/'we Wo Hn\\ a film. Ford Mott»r Company. 
Kducatitmal Affairs Department. Tht> 
American Koad. Dt^arbtirn. Michigan 
4H12I 

Recordings from the Library i>f (Nmgress 
Music Division, co Supi>rintendent of 
DtK'Uments. US. (tiAvrnment Printmjj 
Office. Washington. DC. 20402 

State textbooks with Indian literary 
sc*k»ct iims 

A (hiulvlhr Tvavhrrs ami hihranans with 
Suf^f^rsfutNs: fttr Tvovhtnf^ tnilifiu Stu- 
ilvtits, Oklahoma State Department t>f 
Education. (*urriculum Impnivement 
Commission 



Teaching Slrat^gieti 



1. Arrange a display of Indian art 
work, {lottery, weapcms. a chart of 
Indian sign language, and siHne 
short Indian fHH>ms. 

2. Read some selections from Th%* Whis- 
fk^nufi Wtml or Amur IV, 

4. Show film. Puehio liny. 

Play recordings uf Indian muHic. 
p<H*ms. and stmgs. 

H. IVovide library time for students to 
search for sources of Indian 
literature. 

9, SuKiisest such authors as N. Scott 
Momaday and James Welch and 
editors of Indian antholo^i(*s such as 
Terrc Allen, Stan Steiner. William 
Brandon. W. C. Vanderwerth. Vir- 
ginia Armstnmg, Alice Marriot. and 
(*arol Rachlin. 

11. Read or havv students read Maggie 
Culver Fry s "Water Witch Widow." 

i;i. Provide students with copies of 
p<K'try written by other studtmts at 
the Institute of American Indian 
Arts (Literary Cavalcade. N\>v. 
IH661. 

15. Ask each student to hi* n^spiinsible 
for an Indian myth, .short story or 
two p(M-ms to be ustni by small 
groups in identifying rich traditional 
literary values. Als4i, usk them to 
bring in any current information 
abiiut Indians. 

17. Ask students to write a paragraph 
discussing, according to their own 
interpretatitm. the strong bond 
bi*tween literature and Indian dailv 
life. 

19. fVovide time* for student reading of 
nuKlern day Indian writers. 

21. Kncoura^e students to chtNisi* a pro- 
ject and prepare t(» present it t<i the 
class. It could hi* a rep<irt on the 
drama. Tso'lM-dt, presi*nted at Tah- 
lequah each summer. (ArticU* in 
Oklahoma's Orhit^ Aug H, 1971 1 on 
Cherokee Village. Tahlequah. 
mus4*um and village at Anadarko. 
etc 

2*i. Kncoura^e students to write a piN*m. 
myth, or legend in the Indian style. 

25. Assign a paper: "Ancient vs. Modern 
Ways and Tradititms of the Ameri- 
can Indians." 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



ThiM Mtudy may hi* UNiKi un a ninp*wiH»k phaKe-i»lective« 



Learning ActiviticH 



Evaluation 



pn*si'nt knowlfd^e about Indian 
iiU»raturi'. 

5. Vii*w and di:H^'USH ftlm, drawini;; iH>m- 
pari^ms bt»twt»en ways and tradi* 
titans in thi* film and ways and tradi- 
tions uf Oklahoma Indians. 

7. Listen to riH,'ordin^s and discuss any 
p«»rsimal eXjxTienies xhvy may brinj; 
to mind. 

M>. Hv^m shunnii: findings bv reading 
orally lu small groups rmmi> appi*aU 
n)K M*l«*i'tiuns, discussing in class 
Mttiw si»U*ctions, and making a om- 
\i\vXv list i»riitt»raturt» found by com- 
piling fwrvone s find. 

12 Disi Uss "Water Witch Widow." 

14. In small groups, road and dinuss 
|M»4»try. Kach group chmises a si*U*c- 
tion and a reader and prepares back- 
ground music rt»r an oral interpret a* 
(ion to Ih> presented to class. 

1(> Listen m small groups to each stu- 
tiehts sel taction and together write a 
pa|H»r identifying the liteniry values. 
rhiH>Ni* one student fmrn each gmup 
to preM-nt the pap4*r to class. Con- 
tinue during rest of study to bring in 
media re^s>rts from magazines, news* 
pa|HTs and radii> or TV. 



IH. Write paragraphs, 
hand m 



pnuifread, and 



2H. Discuss in !<inall groups, h^mks read. 

22. tiive project rejHirts. 

21. Those who do creative writing share 
through reading or display. 

2(>> Write pap<*rs to hand in. 




Students and teacher rate participation in 
learning activities. 

Students rate the piTformance in the 
light of the learning objective. 

Teacher evaluates p^ipt^rs handed in and 
reads some contributions to build on 
success. 

Simie papi»rs may be displayt*d. 



(If teacher or any of the students can 
arrange for guest Indian spt^akers during 
the study, they should do so.) 
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••BOOK OF HVrnr THK short STOKY in the bible (IV) 



IVaohin^ Stratc»uk»s 



Iclimtityin^ tho rlotiu»nls of slruituro 
tthritii in tht* short story: tht* artful 
arraii|;i*nu*nt of languaiise. plot, nnd idiMs. 

lA^artiin^ Objective: 
Tht* student will bt* ;ihlo to illustniti* that 
structure IS an intei^rul part of the nu\in- 
ing of a litorary work as nuMsurod hy his 
ability to istilati* t*U*tiu*nts (»f structure in 
tht' story and explain rithiT orally or in 
writing how tht*s(* olments rvlatt* to each 
other and reveal the meanini^ of the work, 
and will display a positive attitude 
toward the Rthic as a source of literary 
masterpieces as measunKl by his willing- 
ness to read indepi'iidently other selec- 
tions from the Rihlf 

Sugifettted Material's 

Bihiv containing **B(H>k of Ruth" 

Films, filnistrips, records on or related to 
the ' Bwik of Ruth *. 

Information Sheet for Student No. 2H 



1. Assign to students the close and 
careful reading of the "Bo<>k of Kuth" 
in the Hthfi\ 

2. Discuss with students structural ele- 
ments of the short sttiry <kind of lan- 
guage used and types of sentences: 
the movement of plot i:r phicing; the 
division of action or i»rop<iriionmg; 
the point of view and tone; and se- 
quence of images and ideas», 

3. Show filmstrips of the elements of 
structure of the short story. 

4. Show available films, filnistrips, and 
slides on the story of Ruth. 
iKxample; "Land of the Old Tes- 
tament." MiM>dy Institute of Science, 
t^heck audio-visual catalogs of si'hcKil 
system, city library, and loi'al chuah 
libraries.* 

5. Play record. The Story of Ruth ' as 
read by Clare Blmm). Educational 
Record Sales. 

6. Read and discuss poem. "Boa^ 
Asleep" by Hugo. 

7- Require that each student un* 
dividually or in a group) participate 
in a unit project. 
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Learnini; Aelivities) 



Evaluation 



H. Students voIuntiiT to demon.stnite to 
the class the assembly of parts to 
imike a nu'aninf»ful whule. Example: 
Put toju'elher a model airplane to 
show that only when ;ill p;irts are 
together doi-s thi» *'thin«" im»an air- 



9. Chart the four divisions of the action 
in the story by listing the verse num- 
N»rs for each part. nisi*uss the pro- 
portioninf: of the c»veuts relative to 
the importance of each in the whole 
schemi*. 



10. Disruss tht» frequent um* of "and" as 
a lH»uinn»nj^ word uf sentences. 
Kxaniine chapter one for sentence 
length, the predominanci* of use of 
C(»inple\ sentences, and the use of 
si»nteuces in dialogue. Decide what 
tht» n>mhin(»d effect i»f this is. 



1 1 Rewrite* chapter ime without any 
dialogue. Compare to the original. 
Arrivi» at an answer to the question: 
What changes in structure and in 
moaning is apparent. 

12. Discus.^ the reasons that Kuths 
hard>hips in the introduction of the 
story and her marriage and 
mi»therh(N»d are limit(*d to a ttttal of 
six verses. Write a detailed descrip- 
tion of one of her hardships. Decide 
what the result of your addition 
wi>uld hiivf» on the meaning or mes- 
sage of the Mnry. 

Write a different ending lor the story 
of Ruth: thi» elders refuse permission 
for tfie marriage; Ruth decided to 
return to Moiih: rtuth was barren. 
Writ(» an additional paragraph 
explaining how the new ending 
changes the meaning of the story. 

14. Change the \mni of vi€»w in the story 
from that of omniscient author to 
first p<»rsi»n: Boaz, Naomi, one of the 
eldi»rs. In an oral report to the class 
discuss what changes this brings to 
the meaning of the story. 

15. Prepare a project selected from a list 
supplied by the teacher or from a 
teacher*approved idea of the student. 



Teacher gives credit for papers or oral 
reports included in student activities. 

Students rate unit projects. 

Teacher gives and grades essay tests. 
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A STUDY OF WAR LITERATURE (IV) 



War reflected in literature 

Learning Objective: Through reading. 
discUKKion and individual research, the 
.student will nmtrast and compare litera* 
ture ari>'inff frt>m periods of military con* 
flict bi*t\vet*n nations and within nations 
and will arrive at a thesis statement 
satisfactory* to him at the moment and 
will develop the statement in writing. 

Suggested Materials: 

Literary selections and recordings similar 
to thosi* Iisti*d under the teaching 
strategies for this particular plan. 



Teaching Strategics 



1. Kniist student help iu choosing what 
wars to include in the study and in 
makmg an outline of the literature 
to be covered during the nine weeks. 
(This plan resultiHl from students 
choosing to begin with the American 
Civil War and to continue through 
literature of World War L World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and the 
Vietnam confrontation.) 

2. Provide students with copies of out* 
line and learning activities as they 
are needed. (If teacher has the 
patience, students may be involved 
it working out the activities.) 

3. Act as advisor during entire study 
and administer tests. 

Part I. The American Civil War 

Readings: John Gay. The Sentry: 
Stephen Crane, 'War Is Kind," **An 
Episode of War:" and The Upturned 
Face"; Ambrose Bierce, "The Coup de 
Grace,'* and "A Son of the Gods"; 
Saul Levitt, The AndersonviUe Trial: 
Walt Whitman, "Vigil Strange 1 
Kept on the Field One Night," "A 
Glimpse of Wars Hell-Scenes,** and 
The Real War Will Never Get into 
the Books.'' 

Part II. World War I 

Readings: Edward Streeter, "Letters 
from a Ro(»kie" from Den* Moble; 
Albert P. Terhune, *The Wildcat": 
Edward Ellsberg, "Queenstown 
Patrol" from S54: Quentin 
Reynolds, "The Lost Battalion" from 
Knoivn But to God, William March, 
'The Prisoners" from Company K: 
Erich Remarque, All Quiet on the 
Western Front. 
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WWKAllMM BEST COPY AVfllUBlE 

This study is hc^iii^ ust'd as a nint^-wi-ok phasi-€»U'cel%*c». 



4. -Survfv sflrdums (or American Civil 
War and dij<cus> |M)ssrhh- pr( jrcts to 
work on tor evaluation. Oral and 
written reports may be on anything 
amnected with war: battles, back- 
ground, novels. p<K»try. music, etc. 
Student may ch«H)St» to expre.ss his 
ori^mal mterpn^tation of the war 
theme l)y writing a short sttiry or 
|)oerM or by deputing th«» interpreta- 
tion through tn art tiirm 

Ti. rhtH»se a project. c«»rupl«-t«' it. and 
pre>ent it tc the cla>s belure end of 
( ivil W ar ^tudy. 

(). Kead on own tinn» all selectitms 
listed that ale not read in class. 

7 Share with t ias.smates any fr«-i» read- 
on tht' topic dune during study or 
any mass miHlia rvlerences c»r pn»|ii- 
ram> relat(*d to study. 

H. (*hiMise parts ami read Thv Svntry 
and discu>>. 

V(duuteer reads the |M>em. "War Is 
Kind" and ;>ll di.^cuss the irony o( the 
title and raise questions about the 
ideas reflected in the poem. 

10. Listen and react to a recording* of 
"\ou Are There; The Battle t)f (tet- 
tyslM»ru'* and a recording of (*ivil 
War musu" as rect>rded by the Mor- 
man TaU^rnai-le Choir. 

11 Decide who will take parts for Th** 
Anifcr:<itnt ilh' Tn<ti. read, and dis- 
cuss 

12 V(dunteer reads orally a Whitman 
|)4H»m and one of the essavs to the 
class. 

I.i. Takinjr notes, review each author's 
background, his attitud4» toward war. 
and. if his writin« has characters . 
th»» attitude of the characters toward 
war: then compare the authors and 
their writings. L*st» notes for disi-us- 
sion in small groups. 

14. Repeat activities 4. 5. fi» and 7 for 
Wtirld War I selections. 
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Teacher and students rate participation 
in dtscusHions. 

Teacher and students evaluate individual 
projects. 

Teacher jjrades objective and short essay 
test<% over each pan of the total study. 
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Teaching Slrutesieii 



15. Group students for discussion of all 
reading. 

Part Ul World War 11 

Readings: Anne Frank, ''Waiting in 
Darkness"; John Hersey, ''Nine Men 
on a Four-Man Raft"; Ernie Pyle, 
''Mountain Fighting"; Herman 
Wouk, The Caine Mutiny Court Mar-- 
tiai. 

Part IV. The Korean conflict 

Readings: lacland Marmur, The 
Bloodstained Beach**; James A. 
Michener, ''Mayday!*' from The 
Bridges at Tako-ri; Glen Ross, "Bang 
the Drum Slowly" from The Last 
Campaign; and Rod Sterling, *The 
New Weapon" from Th** Rack, 

Part V. The Vietnam confnintation 

Readings: Robert BIy, "Driving 
through Minnesota during the Hanoi 
Bombings"; Lt. Robert F. Frishman, 
"I Was a Prisoner in Hanoi"; and 
Ron Cowen,Sammmri'i». 

Part VI. The Last War? 

Readings: Stephen Vincent Benet, 
"Nightmare for Future Reference**; 
Henry David Thoreau, "Battle of 
Ants"; and James Thruber, 'The 
Last Flower." 

16. Assi(^ as a wrap-up tor the unit a 
theme to be written by each student 
supporting any thesis statement he 
want£i to make about war. 
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Learning Activities 



Learning Activities 



17. View and discuss the film, "()%er 
There." 

18. Volunteers read orally "The Pri- 
soners." 

19- Discuss each author and his work. 
Compare the authors and their por- 
trayals of war. 

20. Compare and contrast the German 
soldier's feelings, attitudes, dreams, 
terrors, etc., with the American sol- 
diers studied so far. 

2L Compare and contrast Part I and 
Part 11 

22, Listen and react to a recording of 
World War I, 

2.*i, Repeat activities 4, 5. 6, and 7 for 
World War II. 

24. Volunteers read aloud "Waiting in 
the Darkness." 

25. View and discuss the films, "World 
War U" and "Knd of Liberty." 

26. Listen and react to the record inj^s, 
"This Is the Army, Mr. Jones/' "N.Y. 
Times on Isolation." "F.D.R.s War 
MessajLTe." and "Ernie Pyle." 

27. Review each author. Compare and 
contrast these World War II author; 
and their works. 

2H. (ifoup and discuss literary interpre- 
tation of World War II. 

29. Rep*'at activities 4. 5, 6. and 7 for 
Korean conflict. 

;iO. Volunteer students read orally "The 
New WtNipon.*' 

:\ 1 . Review each author, his purpose, and 
his viewpoint on war as stated 
through his characters. Point out 
any parallels among any authors 
studied. 

32. Choose one author and write a theme 
using above criteria. 



33. Repeat activities 4, 5, 6, and 7 for 
Vietnam c*onfrontation. 

34. Volunteer reads the poem by Bly and 
all discuss. 

35. Decide on readers for parts for play 
Summertree, Read and discuss the 
play. 

36. In small discussion groups compare 
and contrast each author and his 
selections. 

37. Form groups and review each part of 
the study and list the most outstand* 
ing points of each. Note and list any 
parallels and those points that are 
true for any war. Make a display list 
of the outstanding points. 

3H. Student volunteer reads Benets 
poem. Read other two selections in 
class. 

39. Decide by means of class discussion 
if the points made by these three 
authors are valid as compared to the 
students own displayed list. 

40. W*ith .study as background, discuss 
these questions: Is fighting neces- 
sary? Can man never escape the 
clutches of war? Is combat on a bat- 
tlefield a part of human exi.stence? 

41. Each student arrives at a thesis 
statement about war and writes a 
theme supporting the ."tatement. 



Evaluation 



Teacher grades final papers. 
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AMERICAN FRONTIERS (IV) 



Teaching Strategies 

('i ■ , ■ ■ ,. 



Emphaiiiti: 

Readin|{. evuluatin^, c(^mparinii!. writing, 
listening, vieivin^^. dis^'ussin^ and oral 
reporting*. 

Learning Objectives: 
Tho .student will explore the fact that the 
Amt»rir«»n t'nmtier tradition has a strong 
influemtMin attitudes t(»day and with the 
land settled this pioneering spirit has 
lH»en re«dirtH:ted to new areas, by study- 
ing the nature of the westering urge, its 
effects on individuals, on the literature of 
the time, and on American values. 

Suggested MaleriulM: 

Teacher Information Sheet No. 31 

Kilms centen-d an>und American fron- 
tiers 

Recordings bniught in by students 



1. Present broad view of frontiers 
beginning with followers of Cortez in 
the Southwest and early settlers on 
the East Coast to the Westward 
Expansion, then un to the present 
space program, the concern ab<mt 
over-population, and the ecology 
dilemma. Set up themes to follow 
what interests the class. Possibilities 
might be early settlers of the East- 
em States, The Westward Expan* 
sion, endless frontiers, 

2. Give students copies of books avail- 
able in classroom and library. 
Teacher Information Sheet No. 31 
will hi' helpful. Ask students, early 
in the course, to cbtKise an American 
fnmtier character or an author and 
to become an authority <m the one 
chosen. 

4. Set guidelines on compositions and 
reports on extra readings. 

6. Review, briefly, life of each author as 
stories a;e assigned. Invite students 
to give some reviews. 

9. Provide copies of materials not avail- 
able in classr(H)m sets, 

10. Provide time tor students to read 
stories in class if there are limited 
copies. Assume role of advisor during 
rest of study. 

19. Review students on functions, deduc* 
tions, pros and cons, and justified 
conclusions of argumentative wri- 
ting. 
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Thitt Mtudy is being used as a nine*week phase^eleetive* 



Learning Activities Evaluation 



3. Each student decides what phone of 
frontier study interests him most. 
Interact about several different 
areus, requesting teacher interpreta- 
tion and knowledge if needed. With 
the help of teacher, develop ideas for 
coui*se of study. 

3. KiH»pinK in mind what qualities wer^ 
important for pef)ple to po.ssess who 
nettled new lands, begin collecting 
ideas for i imposition to present 
views of desirable qualities for any 
frontier. 

7. Head all assigned materials, plus 
extra materials available in class if 
time permits. Keep notebooks with 
nc»tes cm materials read, points made 
in class disiussiuns, and evaluations 
of questions raised in class. 

M. ,Si»lect b<Miks to be read for reports. 
Use bibliography provided by 
teacher or other books that the 
teacher approves as belonging on the 
American frontiers study. 

11. Discuss whether or not the frontier 
spirit >;till exists after reading 'The 
I^>ader of the People." 

12. (\impare and contrast Bradford's 
"They Knew They Were Pilgrims'* 
with Benet s poi*m. "Western Star." 

la. View film, ISth Confury Ufv in Wit- 
ttafttahtirfif. In a composition, c«>m- 
pare this life with what has been 
read ahiut the Pilgrims. Discuss dif- 
ferent philosophies of the Planter 
and the Puritan societies. 

14. Listen to record of "Meditation Six." 
Discuss this poem in small i^roups. 

lii. Discuss reasons settlers were barred 
from crossing; the Appalachians and 
share any readinf^s that touch on 
these reasons. 

16. After reading "C'usUims and Cul- 
ture," write a paragraph comparirig 
one phase of frontier customs, such 
as medicine, religion, or social life, 
with that of today. 
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Learning Activities 



Evaluation 



17. If time permits, read in class The 
Crucible by Arthur Miller. Divide 
into fjroups to write reports compar- 
ing the persecutions related in The 
Crucible with fornui of persecution 
that exist today. 

18. View films, Wattuard .V/mvm'»rtA< // 
and ///. Discus.^ reasons why man 
wanted to go West. 

20. Write a short theme, using argumen- 
tation, on this statement; Those who 
remaint^d in the Ea.st in the mid 
1800 s were less courageous than 
thost' who went West. Read themes 
and discuss in small groups. 

21. Di.'tcuss stories individually and in 
relation to bniader questions estab- 
lished by doss. 

22. Choose a project. Suggestions: 1. 
Bring Western folk t ongs to class for 
playing or singing to add interest. 2. 
Bring poems that apply to Westward 
Movement for oral interpretation in 
class. 3. Prepare an art display that 
relates to American frontiers. 4. 
Tape an older person s telling of his 
part in early days in Oklahoma and 
share it with the class. 

23. After reading 'The Wild. Wild 
West " discuss fictional presentation 
vs. true accounts of so-called West- 
ern heroes. 

24. Discuss frontiers as a state of mind 
that still exists. Write a composition 
on today *s frontiers. 

25. Discuss, in small groups, each of the 
Htories read about frontiers of our 
century. Make some contrasts 
between frontiers of this century and 
other times. 

26. Bring to class general information 
about fV-ontiers in space, share, and 
discuss. 

27. Those who wish may give special 
reports for extra credit. 



Teacher may check interpretation and 
knowledge of materials read through 
objective testing. 

Students rate participation in discussions. 

Students evaluate each other on display 
of materials. 

Students rate each other on participation 
in group projects. 

Teacher evaluates oral reports. 

Teacher checks notebooks for content. 

Teacher checks subjective writing for con- 
tent. 
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CREATING LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKETS 



WHY DEVELOP A PACKET? 

l^sinfi; learning activity packets has both k<hk1 and bad features: 

1. You can ust» learning packets to "individuallyprescribe** work for a defleient skill in 
one or several students without having to take class time to work on the problem 
area when the rest of the class is proficient in that skill. 

2. With the self-assessment Items in each packet, the student can evaluate himself 
periiKiically: this will not only enable him to see immediately his individual rate of 
pni^ress. but it will fn»e you from making these assessments. 

.'J. Since students learn at different rates, the packet can enable him to progress at his 
own rate. Thus, if a student misses an exercise done in class or if he cannot keep 
up with (or can go faster than) the rest of the class, the packet offers him the advan- 
tage of self* paced learning. 

4, Thv learning packet is a most efficient means to implement the concept of Mastery 
l4»arning If the student does not acquire the skill the first time, he can repeat the 
learning activity (or do alternate ones) until he is proficient. 



HOWEVER 



1. Developing learning activity packets lakes a great deal of time and effort. If you can 
collaborate with other teachers or if you can coordinate your learning activities with 
other available sources, you can minimize this difficulty, but they are not easy to 
creatt». 

2. The concept of learning packets does not work with every type of student. They are 
not the panacea that some people think. If the student is not goaUorienti'd or if he 
cannot sei» the mn^d for the skill the packet teaches, procrastination will render the 
packet useless to him. 

3. Alter you have developed a few packets and used them successfully with your students, 
you will bwome dissatisff^d with the texts youYe currently using. This can bi* bad!! 

If. however, you feel the g<Mid outweighs the bad. read cm . . . . 
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A BASIC PATTERN FOR LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKETS 

1. Rationale 

2. Performance Objectives 

3. Prerequisites 

4. Pre^test Assessment 

5. Learning Activities 
(incorporating Self^ Assessment items t 

6. Post*test Assessment 



h Raltotiale: 

The rationale states the purpos^^ of the packet and provides the motivation for com- 
pleting it. Specifically, it clarifies what skilhs) the packet teaches and why learning these 
skills is important to the student. The rationale should set the tone of the entire packet 
by being direct and to the point, yet also conversational and written to the student, 

2. Performance Objectives: 

The second section lists the specific objectives which the student is expected to acquire 
through his packet. Since the packet is for the student, the objectives should be written 
from his point of view. 

If you are writing your objectives in behavioral terms, they should clarify each of 
the following: 

1 . Who is the performer 

2. What is he to do 

3. What limitations are placed on him 

4. What is he given during assessment 

5. What constitutes successful performance 



EXAMPLE: 

Upon completion of this packet, you will be able to supply of the missing punctua* 
tion in a given passage, adding no more than 5 marks which do not belong and completing 
the passage in 6 to 10 minutes. 

NOTE: Even if you are not writing behavioral objectives, you must state the objective 
of the packet activity in clear, precise and unambiguous terms. Then the student will 
know exactly what he is to do and how well he is expected to perform. 

3« Prerequisites: 

If there are any activities and/or competencies necessary to prepare the student for 
his packet, they should be indicated. 

4. Pre^Test Assessment: 

The pre-test determines the student s level of competency before he completes the 
packet. If you know this level you will be able to assess more accurately his improvement 
following the learning activity. This data is also helpful in evaluating your packet*8 effec- 
tiveness. 

NOTE: Your pre-test and post-test items must measure the skills actually taught in the 
packet and named i^pecificaily in the objectives. If they do not, the data you derive from 
these assessments will be invalid. 
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& Learning Activities: 

The bulk of your learning activity packet is devoted to those activities which teach 
the skill called for in the objective. When you are setting up these activities, keep the 
following ideas in mind: 

1. Kivp vvrbai expianatum to a fnimmum. If your packet is to be superior to most 
available textbooks, it must utilise instructional material other than printed 
explanation. Cartoons, drawings, supplemental tapes and slides, films etc. can 
offer a variety which is appealing to a broad range of interests and levels of 
response. 

2. When you are writing instructions and explanations, keep upmost in mmd that 
you are writing to the student on his 'evel and using terms etc. that he under- 
stands and responds to favorably. Relax and write to him just as if you were 
talking to him. Tne second person pronoun (a prevalent but absurd taboo in 
"good" writing) is the best approach here. 

3. Sequence your learning activities just as yo i would in a lesson plan for a class; 
beginning with the more basic and building to the more complex activities. 

4. Along with your instructional activities, provide several periodic SELF" 
ASSESSMENT tasks along with the answers. These help the student assefts his 
own pn)gress and hopefully give him frequent incentives along the way. If they 
are cumulative in nature, you are also reenforoing previous learning by incor- 
p4»rating skills acquired earlier. 

5. Remember that y(»u can save time developing this section of your packet if you 
can incorporate or coordinate other sources of information with your own instruc* 
tumal activities. Ideally the packet is an independent instructional unit, but you 
may find it more expedient and effective to utilize these other sources to. 

6. Post-Test Assessment: 

The importance of this last item ie obvious: it assess the fctudents improvement and 
the effectiveness of your packets learning activities. 
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